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THE STORY 
OF 

MY EXPERIMENTS WITH TRUTH 

PART IV 




I 

‘LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST’? 

Mr. Chamberlain had come to get a gift of 35 
million pounds from South Africa, and to wm the 
hearts of Englishmen and Boers So he gave a cold 
shoulder to the Indian deputation 

‘You know,’ he said, ‘that the Imperial Govern- 
ment has little control over self-governing Colonies 
Your grievances seem to be genuine I shall do what 
I can, but you must try your best to placate tlie 
Europeans, if you wish to live in their midst ’ 

The reply cast a chill over the members of tlie 
deputation I was also disappointed. It was an 
eye-opener for us all, and I saw that we should start 
with our work de novo I explained the situation to 
my colleagues 

As a matter of fact there was nothing vTong 
about Mr Chamberlain’s reply It was well that he 
did not mince matters He had brought home to 
us in a rather gentle way the rule of might being 
right or the law of the sword 

But sword we had none We scarcely had the 
nerve and the muscle even to receive sword-cuts 
Mr Chamberlain had given only a sliort time 
to tlie sub-continent If Shrinagar to Cape Comorin 
IS 1,900 miles, Durban to Capetown is not less than 
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1,100 miles, and Mr Chamberlain had to cover the 
long distance at hurricane speed. 

From Natal he hastened to the Transvaal. I 
had to prepare the case for the Indians there as well 
and submit it to him But how was I to get to 
Pretoria ? Our people there were not m a position 
to procure the necessary legal facihties for my gettmg 
to them in time The War had reduced the Trans- 
vaal to a howling wilderness. There were neither 
provisions nor clotlimg available. Empty or closed 
shops were there, waiting to be replenished or opened, 
but that was a matter of time. Even refugees could 
not be allowed to return until the shops were ready 
with provisions. Every Transvaaller had therefore to 
obtain a permit. The European had no difficulty 
in gettmg one, but the Indian found it very hard. 

During the War many officers and soldiers had 
come to South Africa from India and Ceylon, and it 
was considered to be the duty of the British autho- 
rities to provide for such of them as decided to settle 
tliere. They had in any event to appoint new officers, 
and these experienced men came m quite handy. 
The quick ingenuity of some of tliem created a new 
department It showed their resourcefulness There 
was a special department for the Negroes Why 
then should there not be one for the Asiatics^ The 
argument seemed to be quite plausible Wlien I 
reached the Transvaal, this new department had al- 
ready been opened and was gradually spreading its 
tentacles The officers who issued permits to tlie 
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returning refugees might issue them to all, but how 
could they do so in respect of the Asiatics without 
the intervention of the new department^ And if the 
peimits were to be issued on the recommendation of 
the new department, some of the responsibility and 
burden of the permit officers could thus be lessened 
This was how they had argued The fact, however, 
was that the new department wanted some apology 
foi work, and the men wanted money If there had 
been no work, the department would have been 
found unnecessary and would have been discontinued 
So they found this work for themselves 

The Indians had to apply to this department 
A reply would be vouchsafed many days after And 
as there were large numbers wishing to return to 
the Transvaal, tliere grew up an army of interme- 
diaries or touts, who, witli the officers, looted the 
poor Indians to the tune of thousands I was told 
that no permit could be had without influence, and 
that in some cases one had to pay up to hundred 
pounds in spite of the influence which one might 
bring to beai Thus there seemed to be no way 
open to me I went to my old friend, tlie Police 
Superintendent of Durban, and said to him ‘Please 
introduce me to the Permit Officer and help me to 
obtain a permit. You know tliat I have been a 
lesident of the Transvaal ’ He immediately put on 
his hat, came out and secured me a permit There 
was hardly an hour left before my tram was to start 
I had kept my luggage ready I tlianked 
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Superintendent Alexander and started for Pretoria. 

I now had a fair idea of the difficulties ahead. 
On reaching Pretoria I drafted the memorial. In 
Durban I do not recollect the Indians having been 
asked to submit in advance the names of their re- 
presentatives, but here there was the new department 
and it asked to do so. The Pretoria Indians had 
already come to know that the officers wanted to 
exclude me. 

But anotlier chapter is necessary for this pamffil 
though amusing incident. 



II 

AUTOCRATS FROM ASIA 

The officers at tlie head of the new department 
were at a loss to know how I had entered the Trans- 
vaal They rngun-ed of tlie Indians -who used to go 
to tliem, but tliese could say nothing defimte The 
officers only ventured a guess tliat I might have 
succeeded in entering ivitliout a permit on tlie strengtli 
of my old connections If that was the case, I was 
hable to be arrested' 

It is a general practice, on the termination of a 
big ivar, to invest the Government of the day with 
special powers. This was the case in South Africa 
The Government had passed a Peace Preservation 
Ordinance, which provided that anyone entering the 
Transvaal ivithout a permit should be hable to arrest 
and imprisonment The question of arrestmg me under 
this provision was mooted, but no one could summon 
up courage enough to ask me to produce my permit 

The officers had of course sent telegrams to 
Durban, and when they found that I had entered with 
a permit, they were disappointed But they were not 
the men to be defeated by such disappointment 
Though I had succeeded m entering the Transvaal, 
they could still successfully prevent me from waiting 
on Mr Chamberlain 

So the commumty was asked to submit the 
names of the representatives who were to form 
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the deputation. Colour prejudice was of course in 
evidence everywhere in South Africa, but I was not 
prepared to find here the dirty and underhand deahng 
among officials that I was familiar with in India. 
In South Africa the public departments were 
maintained for the good of the people and were res- 
ponsible to public opinion Hence officials in charge 
had a certain courtesy of manner and humility about 
them, and coloured people also got the benefit of it 
more or less With the coming of the officers from 
Asia, came also its autocracy, and the habits that 
autocrats had imbibed there. In Soutli Africa there 
was a kind of responsible government or democracy, 
whereas the commodity imported from Asia was 
autocracy pure and simple, for the Asiatics had no 
responsible government, there being a foreign power 
governing them. In South Africa tlie Europeans were 
settled emigrants They had become Soutli African 
citizens and had control over tlie departmental officers. 
But the autocrats from Asia now appeared on the 
scene, and the Indians in consequence found them- 
selves between the devil and the deep sea 

I had a fair taste of this autocracy I was first 
summoned to see the chief of the department, an 
officer from Ceylon. Lest I should appear to exag- 
gerate when I say that I was ‘summoned’ to see the 
chief, I shall make myself clear No written order 
was sent to me. Indian leaders often had to visit the 
Asiatic officers. Among these was the late Sheth 
Tyeb Haji ELhanmahomed. The chief of the office 
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asked him who I was and why I had come there 
‘He IS our adviser,’ said Tyeb Sheth, ‘and he 
has come here at our request ’ 

‘Tlien what are we here for^ Have we not been 
appomted to protect you^ Wliat can Gandhi know 
of tile conditions here^’ asked tlie autocrat 

Tyeb Sheth answered the charge as best he 
could ‘Of course you are there But Gandhi is our 
man He knows our language and understands us 
You are after all officials ’ 

The Saliib ordered Tyeb Sheth to fetch me before 
him I went to the Sahib in company with Tyeb 
Shetli and others No seats were offered, we were all 
kept standmg 

‘What brmgs you here^’ said the Sahib addressing 
me 

‘I have come here at the request of my fellow 
countrymen to help them witli my advice,’ I replied 
‘But don’t you know that you have no right to 
come here^ The permit you hold was given you by 
mistake You cannot be regarded as a domiciled 
Indian You must go back You shall not wait on 
Mr Chamberlain It is for the protection of the 
Indians here that the Asiatic Department has been espe- 
cially created Well, you may go ’ With this he bade 
me good-bye, giving me no opportunity for a reply 
But he detained my companions He gave them 
a sound scolding and advised them to send me away 
They returned chagrined We were now con- 
fronted with an unexpected situation 


A. II-2 



Ill 

POCKETED THE INSULT 

I smarted under the msuit, but as I had pocketed 
many such m the past I had become inured to 
them. I therefore decided to forget this latest one 
and take what course a dispassionate view of the case 
might suggest. 

We had a letter from the Chief of the Asiatic 
Department to the effect that^ as I had seen Mr. 
Chamberlain m Durban, it had been found necessary 
to omit my name from the deputation which was to 
wait on him 

The letter was more than my co-workers could 
bear They proposed to drop the idea of the 
Deputation altogether. I pointed out to them the 
awkward situation of the community. 

Tf you do not represent your case before Mr. 
Chamberlain,’ said I, ‘it will be presumed that you 
have no case at all. After all, the representation has to 
be made in writing, and we have got it ready. It 
does not matter in the least whether I read it or 
someone else reads it. Mr. Chamberlain is not going 
to argue the matter with us. I am afraid we must 
swallow the insult ’ 

I had scarcely finished speaking when Tyeb 
Sheth cried out, ‘Does not an insult to you amount 
to an insult to the community^ How can wc forget 
that you are our representative?’ 
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‘Tootnic yntdl ‘lJutcxcn the community willhavc 
to pocket insults like these Have v%c an> altci native^’ 
‘Come vshat ina\, \vliv should v\e swallow a 
frech insult’ Nothing woise can possibly happen to 
us Have we main rights to lose’’ asked Tycb Sheth. 

It vs as a spiiited leplv, but of vs hat avail was it’ I 
wn>: fully comcious of the limitations of the commu- 
nitv I pacified ni) friends and idv'ised them to have, 
in mv place, Mr George Godfrev, an Indian banister. 

So Mr Godfrev led the elcputation Mr Cham- 
berlain referred in his reply to m} exclusion ‘Rather 
than hear the same representative over and ov'cr 
again, is it not bcttci to have some one new’’ he 
said and tried to heal the vsound 

But all this, far fioin ending tlic matter, only 
added to the woik of the community and also to 
mine IVe had to start afresh 

‘It IS at )our instance that the community helped, 
in the vs'ar, and )ou see tlic result now,’ vs'crc tlic 
vs'ords vsith w’hieh some people taunted me But tlic 
taunt had no effect ‘I do not regret my advice,’ 
said I ‘I maintain tliat we did well in taking part 
m tile war. In doing so we simply did our duty. 

may not look forward to any reward for our 
labours, but it is my firm conviction that all good 
action is bound to bear fruit in the end. Let us 
forget the past and think of the task before us ’ With 
which the rest agreed 

I added ‘To tell you the truth, the work for 
which you had called me is practically finished But I 
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believe I ought not to leave the Transvaal, so far 
as It is possible, even if you permit me to return 
home. Instead of carrymg on my work from Natal, 
as before, I must now do so from here. I must no 
longer think of returnmg to India withm a year, but 
must get enrolled in the Transvaal Supreme Court. 
I have confidence enough to deal with this new 
department. If we do not do this, the community 
will be hounded out of the coimtry, besides being 
thoroughly robbed. Every day it will have fresh 
insults heaped upon it The facts that Mr. Chamber- 
lam refused to see me and that the official insulted 
me, are nothmg before the humihation of the whole 
commumty. It will become impossible to put up 
with the veritable dog’s life that we shall be expected 
to lead.’ 

So I set the ball rolhng, discussed things with 
Indians in Pretoria and Johannesburg, and ultimately 
decided to set up office m Johannesburg. 

It was indeed doubtful whether I would be 
enrolled in the Transvaal Supreme Court. But the 
Law Society did not oppose my application, and the 
Court allowed it. It was difficult for an Indian to 
secure rooms for offee m a smtable locality. But I 
had come m fairly close contact with Mr. Ritch, 
who was then one of the merchants there. Through 
the good offices of a house agent known to him, I 
succeeded in securmg smtable rooms for my office in 
the legal quarters of tlie city, and I started on my 
professional work. 



IV 

QblCRlATD SPIRIT OP SACRIPICC 

Before I mmte the striitr£;Ic for the Indian 
scfJen’ nrhis in tiic Tniu\ tal tnd their dealings 
%M:ii the Acntic Department, I must turn to some 
ou*cr a':pccL'; of nn life 

Vp to no^s there Ind been in mt a mixed desire. 
T'lc •spirit of sclf-^icrificc was tempered In the desire 
to 1 n b\ something for the future 

\baut the time I took up chambers m Bombay, 
an Vincncan insur.-’iice agent had come tlicre — 
a m-’n uiOi a pleasing countenance and a sncct 
toiguc -Vs though \sc sscrc old friends he discussed 
m\ future nclfare ‘All men of )our status m 
AmcriCa ha\c their lives insured Should )ou not 
also insure s ourself against the future^ Life is un- 
certain VVe in Vmcrica regard it as a religious ob- 
ligation to gel insured Can I not tempt >ou to take 
out a small policy’’ 

Up to this lime I had given Uic cold shoulder to 
all the agents I had met in South Africa and India, 
for I i ad thought that life assurance implied fear and 
vs ant of faith in God But now I succumbed to the 
temptation of tlic American agent As he proceeded 
vsatli his argument, I had before my mind’s eye a pic- 
ture of my wife and children ‘Man, you have sold 
almost all the ornaments of your wife,’ I said to my- 
self ‘If something were to happen to you, tlie burden 
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of supporting her and the children would fall on 
your poor brother, who has so nobly filled the place 
of father. How would that become you With these 
and similar arguments I persuaded myself to take out 
a policy for Rs. 10,000. 

But when my mode of life changed in South 
Africa, my outlook clianged too. All the steps I took 
at this time of trial were taken in the name of God 
and for His service. I did not know how long I should 
have to stay in South Africa. I had a fear that I might 
never be able to get back to India, so I decided 
to keep my wife and children with me and earn enough 
to support them. This plan made me deplore the life 
policy and feel ashamed of having been caught in the 
net of the insurance agent. If, I said to myself, my 
brother is really in the position of my fatlier, surely 
he would not consider it too much of a burden to sup- 
port my widow, if it came to that. And what reason 
had I to assume that death would claim me earlier 
than the others ^ After all the real protector was nei- 
ther I nor my brother, but the Almighty. In getting 
my life insured I had robbed my wife and children of 
their self-reliance. Why should they not be expected 
to take care of themselves^ What happened to the 
families of the numberless poor in the world ^ Why 
should I not count myself as one of them^ 

A multitude of such thoughts passed through 
my mind, but I did not immediately act upon them. 

I recollect having paid at least one insurance pre- 
mium in South Africa. 
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Out\sajd circunnnnccs too supported this tram 
of thought During fust sojouin in Souili Afiica 
It Ma<: Chij'-tnn innucnct that had kept alive in me 
the tchgious «:cn':c iSou it uas thcosophical innucncc 
tint added ctrength to it Mi Ritch a\as a thco- 
'^opliist and put me in touch uilh the society at 
Johannesburg I nc\cr became a member, as I had 
m\ dificrcnccs, but I came in close contact ^vlth al- 
most c\cr\ iheosophist I had religious discussions 
vith them c\crv da\ There used to be readings from 
thcosophical books and sometimes I had occasion to 
address their meetings The chief thing about thco- 
soph) IS to cuJtnatc and promote the idea of bro- 
therhood, "We had considerable discussion o\cr this, 
and I cnticircd the members whcic their conduct did 
not appear to me to square with their ideal Tlie criti- 
cism was not \Mthout its wholesome efiect on me It 
led to introspection 



V 

RESULT OF INTROSPECTION 


When, in 1893, I came in close contact with 
Christian friends, I was a mere novice. They tried hard 
to brmg home to me, and make me accept, the mes- 
sage of Jesus, and I was a humble and respectfiil listen- 
er with an open mmd. At that time I naturally studied 
Hinduism to the best of my abiHty and endeavoured 
to understand other rehgions. 

In 1903 the position was somewhat changed. 
Theosophist friends certainly intended to draw me 
into their society, but thatjwas with a view to gettmg 
something from me as a Hmdu. Theosophical litera- 
ture IS replete with Hmdu mfluence,' and so these 
friends expected that I should be helpful to them. I 
explained that my Samskrit study was not much to 
speak of, that I had not read the Hmdu scriptures m 
the origmal, and that even my acquaintance with the 
translations was of the shghtest. But bemg believers 
in samskar’ (tendencies caused by previous births) 
and punarjanma (rebirth), they assumed that I should 
be able to render at least some help. And so I felt 
like a Triton among the minnows. I started readmg 
Swami Vivekananda’s Rajayoga with some of these 
friends and M N. Dvivedi’s Rajayoga with others. I 
had to read Patanjah’s Toga Suiras with one friend 
and the Bhagavadgita with quite a number. Wc formed 
a sort of Seekers’ Club where we had regular readings. 
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I ilrcndN Ind fiith in ilic Gita, whicli liad a fasci- 
nwion for me Xo\s I re dircd the nccessitj ofdning 
deeper into it I had one or i\so translations, by 
me ’ns of wi’ich I tried to understand the original 
S"'ms’nt I decided also to get b\ licarl one or two 
Verses cverv dij For tins purpose I employed the 
time of m\ morning ablutions The operation took 
me tlnri\-fi\c minutes, fifteen minutes for the tooth 
brush and n<.cnt\ for die bath The first I used to do 
standing in Western fashion Soon die wall opposite 
I stud slips of paper on which were wTittcn the Gita 
verses and referred to them now' and then to help 
mv memory This time was found sufficient for memo- 
rizing die daiJ) portion and recalling the verses 
alreadv Icarnu I remember havnng dius committed 
to memor) thirteen chapters But the memorizing 
of die Gita had to give way to other work and the crea- 
tion and nurture of Satyagraha, winch absorbed all 
my dunking time, as the latter may be said to be do- 
ing even now 

"What efifect this reading of the Gita had on my 
friends only diey can say, but to me the Gita became 
an infallible guide of conduct It became my dictionary 
of daily reference Just as I turned to die English dic- 
tionary for the meanings of English words diat I did 
not understand, I turned to diis dictionary of conduct 
for a ready solution of all my troubles and trials 
"Words like apangraha (non-possession) and sama- 
bhava (equability) gripped me How to cultivate and 
preserve that equability was the question How was 
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one to treat alike insulting, insolent and corrupt ojffi- 
cials, co-workers of yesterday raising meaningless op- 
position, and men who had always been good to one ^ 
How was one to divest oneself of all possessions^ Was 
not the body itself possession enough ^ Were not wife 
and children possessions^ Was I to destroy all the 
cupboards of books I had^ Was I to give up all I 
had and follow Him^ Straight came the answer 
I could not follow Him unless I gave up all I had. 
My study of English law came to my help. Snelfs 
discussion of the maxims of Equity came to my me- 
mory I understood more clearly in the light of the 
Gita teaching the implication of the word ‘trustee’. 
My regard for jurisprudence increased, I discovered 
m it religion I understood the Gita teaching of non- 
possession to mean that those who desired salvation 
should act like the trustee who, thoug having control 
over great possessions, regards not an iota of them 
as his own. It became clear to me as daylight that 
non-possession and equability presupposed a change 
of heart, a change of attitude. I then wrote to Rcva- 
shankarbhai to allow the insurance policy to lapse and 
get whatever could be recovered, or else to regard the 
premiums already paid as lost, for I had become con- 
vinced that God, who created my wife and children 
as well as myself, would take care of them. To my 
brother, who had been as father to me, I wrote ex- 
plaining that I had given him all that I had saved 
up to that moment, but that henceforth he si ould 
expect nothing from me, for future savings, if any, 
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■would be utilized for the benefit of the community. 

I could not easily make my brother understand 
tins In stern language he explained to me my duty to- 
■vvards him I should not, he said, aspire to be wiser 
than our fatlier I must support the family as he did 
I pointed out to him that I was doing exactly what 
our father had done The meaning of ‘family’ had but 
to be slightly widened and the wisdom of my step 
would become clear 

My brother gave me up and practically stopped 
all communication I was deeply distressed, but it 
would have been a greater distress to give up what 
I considered to be my duty, and I preferred the lesser 
But that did not affect my devotion to him, which 
remained as pure and great as ever His great love for 
me was at the root of his misery He did not so much 
want my money as that I should be well-behaved 
towards the family. Near the end of his life, however, 
he appreciated my viewpoint When almost on 
his death-bed, he realized that my step had been right 
and wrote me a most pathetic letter He apologized 
to me, if indeed a father may apologize to his son He 
•commended his sons to my care, to be brought up as 
I thought fit, and expressed his impatience to meet 
me He cabled that he would like to come to South 
Afi-ica and I cabled in reply that he could. But that 
was not to be Nor could his desire as regards his 
^ons be fulfilled He died before he could start for 
South Afi-ica His sons had been brought up in the 
'old atmosphere and could not change their course of 
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life. I could not draw them to me. It was not their 
fault. ‘Who can say thus far, no further, to the tide 
of his own nature?’ Who can erase the impressions 
with which he is bom? It is idle to expect one’s chil- 
dren and wards necessarily to follow the same course 
of evolution as oneself. 

This mstance to some extent serves to show what 
a ternble responsibihty it is to be a parent. 



VI 

A SACRIFICE TO VEGETARIANISM 

As the ideals of sacrifice and simplicity were be- 
coming more and more reahzed, and tlie religious 
consciousness was becoming more and more qmck- 
ened in my daily life, tlie passion for vegetariamsm 
as a mission went on increasing I have known only 
one way of carrymg on missionary work, viz , by 
personal example and discussion with searchers for 
knowledge 

There was m Johannesburg a vegetarian restau- 
rant conducted by a German who beheved m Kuhne’s 
hydropathic treatment I visited the restaurant myself 
and helped it by taking Enghsh finends tliere But I 
saw that it could not last as it was always m financial 
difiiculties I assisted it as much as I thought it de- 
served, and spent some money on it, but it had ulti- 
mately to be closed down. 

Most theosophists are vegetarians more or less, 
and an enterprising lady belonging to that society 
now came upon the scene with a vegetarian restau- 
rant on a grand scale She was fond of art, extra- 
vagant and Ignorant of accounts Her circle of friends 
was fairly large She had started in a small way, but 
later decided to extend the venture by taking large 
rooms, and asked me for help I knew nothmg of her 
finances when she thus approached me, but I took 
it that her estimate must be fairly accurate And I was 
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in a position to accommodate her. My clients used 
to keep large sums as deposits with me. Having re- 
ceived the consent of one of these clients, I lent about 
a thousand pounds from the amount to his credit 
This client was most large-hearted and trusting He 
had originally come to South Africa as an indentured 
labourer. He said ‘Give away the money, if you 
like. I know nothing in these matters I only know 
you ’ His name was Badri He afterwards took a 
prominent part m Satyagraha, and suffered impnson- 
ment as well. So I advanced the loan assuming that 
tins consent was enough 

In two or three months’ time I came to know 
that the amount would not be recovered. I could ill 
afford to sustain such a loss. There were many other 
purposes to which I could have applied this amount 
The loan was never repaid. But how could trusting 
Badri be allowed to suffer^ He had known me 
only. I made good the loss. 

A client friend to whom I spoke about this tran- 
saction sweetly chid me for my folly, 

‘Bhai,’ — I had fortunately not yet become 
‘Mahatma’, nor even ‘Bapu’ (father), friends used to 
call me by the loving name of ‘Bhai’ (brother) — said 
he, ‘this was not for you to do. We depend upon you 
in so many things. You arc not going to get back 
this amount. I know you will never allow Badri to 
come to grief, for you will pay him out of your pocket, 
but if you go on helping your reform schemes by ope- 
rating on your clients’ money, the poor fellows will be 
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ruined, and you will soon become a beggar. But you 
are our trustee and must know that, if you become 
a beggar, all our public work will come to a stop ’ 
The friend, I am thankful to say, is still alive I 
have not yet come across a purer man than he, in 
South Africa or anyivhere else I have knowm him 
to apologize to people and to cleanse himself, when, 
hawng happened to suspect them, he had found his 
suspicion to be unfounded 

I saw that he had rightly ivarned me For though 
I made good Badri’s loss, I should not have been 
able to meet any similar loss and should have been 
driven to incur debt, — a thing I have never done in 
my life and always abhorred I realized that even a 
man’s reforming zeal ought not to make him exceed 
his limits I also saw that in thus lending trust-money 
I had disobeyed the cardinal teaching of the Gita, 
VIZ , the duty of a man of equipoise to act without 
desire for the fruit The error became for me a bea- 
conlight of warning 

The sacrifice offered on the altar of vegetarianism 
was neither intentional nor expected It was a virtue 
of necessity. 



VII 

EXPERIMENTS IN EARTH AND WATER 
TREATMENT 

With the growing simplicity of my life, my dis- 
like for medicines steadily increased. While practising 
in Durban, I suffered for some time from debility 
and rheumatic inflammation. Dr. P. J. Mehta, who 
had come to see me, gave me treatment, and I got 
well. After that, up to the time when I returned to 
India, I do not remember having suffered from any 
ailment to speak of. 

But I used to be troubled with constipation and 
frequent headaches, while at Johannesburg. I kept 
myself fit with occasional laxatives and a well-regu- 
lated diet. But I could hardly call myself healthy, and 
always wondered when I should get free from tlie incu- 
bus of these laxative medicines 

About this time I read of the formation of ‘No 
Breakfast Association’ in Manchester. The argument of 
the promoters was that Englishmen ate too often and 
too much, that their doctors’ bills were heavy because 
they ate until midnight, and that they should at least 
give up breakfast, if they wanted to improve this state 
of affairs. Though all these things could not be said of 
me, I felt that the argument did partly apply in my 
case. I used to have three square meals daily in addi- 
tion to afternoon tea. I was never a spare eater and 
enjoyed as many delicacies as could be had vitli 
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a vegetarian and spiceless diet I scarcely ever got up 
before six or seven I therefore argued tliat, if I also 
dropped tile morning breakfast, I might become free 
from headaches So I tried the experiment For a few 
days It was lather hard, but the headaches entirely 
disappeared This led me to conclude that I was eating 
more than I needed 

But the change was far from relieving me of 
constipation I tried Kuhne’s hipbaths, which gave 
some lehef but did not completely cure me In the 
meantime the German who had a vegetarian restau- 
rant, or some other friend, I forget who, placed in my 
hands Just’s Ilclttm to Nature In this book I read about 
cartii ticatmcnt The author also advocated fiesh 
fiuii and nuts as the natural diet of man I did not at 
once take to the exclusive fruit diet, but immediately 
began experiments in earth treatment, and witli v\on- 
dcilul results The ticatmcnt consisted in appljing to 
the abdomen a bandage of clean eartli moistened \sitli 
cold watci and spread like a poultice on fine linen 
Ihis 1 applied at bed time, lemoving it during the 
night or in tlu morning v\h( never I happened to 
vsala up It pioved i ndical cure Since then I 
have tried the titalmeiit on invcelf and inv fiiends 
iiul iitvrr had icuon to icgiet it In Indi i I have 
not bun ible to trv tins tre ittncnt VMth e rpi d ron- 
fKlenct lot one thin" I have invei li nl tune ie» 
rule do\Mi in one jibci ti> conduct the exp'-jniKt't 
But inv filth in the t nth 'nil w Mn tre ‘tn.cet ir- 
in uu' pt ictu illv tile ‘■vinr vs h'-fo.e 1 »en ti I 
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give myself the earth treatment to a certain extent 
and recommend it to my co-workers, whenever oc- 
casion anses 

Though I have had two serious illnesses m my 
life, I beheve that man has httle need to drug him- 
self. 999 cases out of a thousand can be brought round 
by means of a well-regulated diet, water and eartli 
treatment and similar household remedies. He who 
runs to the doctor, midya or hakim for every httle 
ailment, and swallows all kinds of vegetable and 
mmeral drugs, not only curtails his hfe, but, by be- 
commg the slave of his body instead of remaining its 
master, loses self-control, and ceases to be a man. 

Let no one discount these observations because 
they are bemg written in a sickbed I know the reasons 
for my illnesses. I am fully conscious that I alone am 
responsible for them, and it is because of that con- 
sciousness that I have not lost patience In fact I have 
thanked God for them as lessons and successfully resis- 
ted the temptation of taking numerous drugs. I know 
my obstinacy often tries my doctors, but they kindly 
bear with me and do not give me up. 

However, I must not digress. Before proceeding 
further, I should give the reader a word of warning. 
Those who purchase Just’s book on the strength of 
this chapter should not take every tiling m it to be 
gospel truth. A -vvntcr almost always presents one 
aspect of a case, \vhereas every case can be seen from 
no less than seven points of view, all of which arc 
probably correct by themselves, but not correct at 
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the same time and in the same circumstances And 
then many books are ivritten with a view to gaining 
customers and earmng name and fame Let tliose, 
therefore, who read such books as tliese do so with dis- 
cernment, and take advice of some experienced man 
before trying any of the experiments set fortli, or let 
them read the books witli patience and digest them 
thoroughly before actmg upon them. 



VIII 

A WARNING 


I am afraid I must continue the digression until 
the next chapter. Along with my experiments in earth 
treatment, those in dietetics were also being earned 
on, and it may not be out of place here to make a 
few observations as regards the latter, though I shall 
have occasion to refer to them again later. 

I may not, now or hereafter, enter into a detailed 
account of the experiments m dietetics, for I did so 
in a series of Gujarati articles which appeared years 
ago in Indian Opinion, and which were afterwards pub- 
lished in the form of a book popularly known m Eng- 
lish as A Guide to Health^. Among my little books this 
has been the most widely read alike in the East and 
in the West, a thing that I have not yet been able to 
understand. It was written for the benefit of the 
readers of Indian Opinion But I know that the book- 
let has profoundly influenced the lives of many, both 
in the East and in the West, who have never seen Indian 
Opinion. For they have been corresponding with me 
on the subject It has therefore appeared necessary 
to say something here about the booklet, for though I 
see no reason to alter the views set forth in it, yet I 
have made certam radical changes in my actual prac- 
tice, of which all readers of the book do not kno\\ , and 

1 Published imder the new title Key to Health, Xatajnan 
Publishing House, Price 50 P, Postage, etc, 20 P 
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of which, I think, tliey should be informed 

The booklet was written, like all my other 
writings, With a spintual end, which has ahvays ins- 
pired every one of my actions, and therefore it is a 
matter for deep distress to me that I am unable to- 
day to practise some of die theories propounded m die 
book 

It IS my firm conviction that man need take no 
milk at all, beyond the mother’s milk that he takes 
as a baby His diet should consist of nothing but sun- 
baked frmts and nuts He can secure enough nourish- 
ment both for die tissues and the nerves from fruits 
like grapes and nuts like almonds Restraint of the 
sexual and other passions becomes easy for a man who 
lives on such food My co-workers and I have seen by 
experience that there is much truth in the Indian 
proverb that as a man eats, so shall he become. These 
views have been set out elaborately in the book 

But unfortunately in India I have found myself 
obliged to deny some of my theories in practice 
Whilst I was engaged on the recruiting campaign in 
Kheda, an error in diet laid me low, and I was at 
death’s door I tried in vain to rebuild a shattered 
constitution without milk I sought the help of the 
doctors, vaidyas and scientists whom I knew, to re- 
commend a substitute for milk Some suggested mung 
water, some mowkra oil, some almond-milk I wore 
out my body in experimenting on these, but nothing 
could help me to leave the sickbed The vaidyas read 
verses to me from Gharaka to show that religious 
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scruples about diet have no place m therapeutics. So 
they could not be expected to help me to continue to 
live without milk. And how could those who recom- 
mended beef-tea and brandy without hesitation help 
me to persevere with a milkless diet^ 

I might not take cow’s or buffalo’s milk, as I was 
bound by a vow. The vow of course meant the giving 
up of all milks, but as I had mother cow’s and mother 
buffalo’s only in mmd when I took the vow, and as I 
wanted to hve, I somehow beguiled myself into em- 
phasizmg the letter of the vow and decided to take 
goat’s milk I was fully conscious, when I started tak- 
ing mother goat’s milk, that the spint of my vow was 
destroyed. 

But the idea of leading a campaign against the 
Rowlatt Act had possessed me. And with it grew the 
desire to Hve. Consequently one of the greatest experi- 
ments m my hfe came to a stop. 

I know It is argued that the soul has nothing to 
do with what one eats or drinks, as the soul neither eats 
nor drinks; that it is not what you put inside from 
without, but what you express outwardly from within, 
that matters. There is no doubt some force m tins But 
rather than examine tins reasomng, I shall content 
myself with merely declaring my firm conviction tliat, 
for the seeker who would live in fear of God and who 
would see Him face to face, restraint in diet botli as 
to quantity and quality is as essential as restraint in 
tliought and speech. 

In a matter, however, where my theory has failed 
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me, I should not only give tlic information, but 
issue a gra\e warmng against adopting it. I would 
tlierefoie urge those who, on the strcngtli of the 
tlieory propounded by me, may have given up milk, 
not to persist in-^the experiment, unless tliey find it 
beneficial in every ivay, or unless tlicy arc advised by 
experienced ph'j'siaans Up to now my experience 
here has shoivn me tliat for tliose witli a weak diges- 
tion and for those who arc confined to bed tlicre is 
no hght and nourishing diet equal ho tliat of milk. 

I should be greatly obhged if anyone witli expe- 
rience in tins line, who happens to read tins chapter, 
would tell me, if he has known from experience, and 
not from reading, of a vegetable substitute for milk, 
which is equally nourishing and digestible. 



IX 

A TUSSLE WITH POTOR 

To turn now to the Asiatic Department. 

Johannesburg was the stronghold of the Asiatic 
officers. I had been observing that, far from protec- 
ting the Indians, Chinese and others, these officers 
were grinding them down. Every day I had com- 
plaints like this ‘Tile rightful ones are not admitted, 
whilst those who have no right are smuggled in on 
payment of ;;^100. If you -will not remedy this state 
of thin^, who will I shared the feeling. If I did not 
succeed in stampmg out this evil, I should be living 
m the Transvaal m vain. 

So I began to collect evidence, and as soon as I 
had gathered a fair amount, I approached the Police 
Commissioner. He appeared to be a just man Far 
from givmg me tlie cold shoulder, he hstened to me 
patiently and asked me to show him all tlie evidence 
in my possession. He examined the wtncsses him- 
self and was satisfied, but he knew as well as I that it 
was difficult in South Africa to get a white jury to con- 
vict a ivhite offender against coloured men. ‘But,’ 
said he, ‘let us try at any rate. It is not proper, cither, 
to let such criminals go scot-free for fear of the jury 
acquitting them. I must get tliem arrested I assure 
you I shall leave no stone unturned.’ 

I did not need tlie assurance. I suspected quite a 
number of officers, but as I had no unchallengeable 
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evidence against them all, wan ants of arrest vvcrc is- 
sued against the Uso about whose guilt 1 had not tlic 
slightest doubt 

Mv movements could ncv'cr be kept sccict Many 
kncv\ that I was going to the Police Commissionei 
practicallv dailv The tw'o ofTicers against whom vvai- 
rants had been issued had spies more oi less cfTicient 
Tl’tv used to patiol my olTicc and repoit m> move- 
ments to the ofiicers I must admit, howwer, that 
tlicsc ofiicers wcic so bad that tlicy could not have 
had manv spies. Had the Indians and the Chinese 
not helped me, they v\ouId never have been 
arrested 

One of these absconded The Police Commis- 
sioner obtained an extradition w’arrant against him 
and got him arrested and brought to the Transvaal 
Thc^ were tried, and although theic was strong evi- 
dence against them, and in spite of the fact that the 
jurv had evidence of one of them having absconded, 
both were declared to be not guilty and acquitted 

I was sorely disappointed The Police Commis- 
sioner also was very sorry I got disgusted with the 
legal profession The v'ery intellect became an abo- 
mination to me inasmuch as it could be prostituted 
for screening crime 

However, the guilt of both these officers was so 
patent that in spite of their acquittal the Government 
could not harbour them Both were cashiered, and 
the Asiatic department became comparatively clean, 
and the Indian community was somewhat reassured. 
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The event enhanced my prestige and brought 
me more business The bulk, though not all, of the 
hundreds of pounds that tlie community was monthly 
squandering in peculation, was saved. All could not 
be saved, for the dishonest still plied their trade But 
It was now possible for the honest man to preserve his 
honesty. 

I must say that, though these officers were so bad, 
I had nothmg against them personally. They were 
aware of this themselves, and when m their straits they 
approached me, I helped them too. They had a chance 
of getting employed by the Johannesburg Munici- 
pality in case I did not oppose the proposal. A friend 
of theirs saw me in this connection and I agreed not 
to thwart them, and they succeeded. 

This attitude of mine put the officials with whom 
I came in contact perfectly at ease, and though I had 
often to fight with their department and use strong 
language, they remained qmte friendly with me. I 
was not then quite conscious that sucli behaviour was 
part of my nature. I learnt later that it was an essen- 
tial part of Satyagraha, and an attribute of ahimsa 

Man and his deed are two distinct tilings. Where- 
as a good deed should call forth approbation and a 
%vicked deed disapprobation, the doer of the deed, 
whedier good or wicked, always deserves respect or 
pity as the case may be. ‘Hate the sin and not the 
sinner’ is a precept which, though easy enough to 
understand, is rarely practised, and that is why the 
poison of hatred spreads m the world. 
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This ahwisa is the basis of the seaicli for trutli 
I am realizing every day that the search is vam unless 
It IS founded on ahimsa as tlic basis It is qmte proper 
to resist and attack a system, but to resist and attack 
Its autlior IS tantamount to resisting and attacking 
oneself For we are all tarred mtli tlie same brush, 
and are children of one and the same Greater, 
and as such tlie divine powers within us are infinite 
To shght a single liuman being is to slight diose 
■divine powers, and tlius to harm not only tliat being 
but witli him the tvhole world 



X 

A SACRED RECOLLECTION AND PENANCE 

A variety of incidents in my life have conspired 
to bring me m close contact with people of many 
creeds and many commumties, and my experience 
with all of them warrants the statement that I have 
known no distinction between relatives and strangers, 
countrymen and foreigners, white and coloured, 
Hindus and Indians of other faiths, whether Musal- 
mans, Parsis, Christians or Jews I may say tliat my 
heart has been incapable of making any such distinc- 
tions. I cannot claim this as a special virtue, as it is 
in my very nature, rather than a result of any effort 
on my part, whereas m the case of ahimsa (non-vio- 
lence), brahmacharya (celibacy), apangraha (non-pos- 
session) and other cardinal virtues, I am fully con- 
scious of a continuous striving for tlieir cultivation. 

When I was practising in Durban, my office 
clerks often stayed with me, and tliere were among 
them Hindus and Christians, or to describe them by 
their provinces, Gujaratis and Tamihans I do not re- 
collect having ever regarded tliem as anything but 
my kith and km. I treated them as members of my 
family, and had unpleasantness witli my wife if ever 
she stood in the way of my treating them as such One 
of the clerks was a Glinstian, born of Panchama 
parents. 

The house was built after the Western model 
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and the rooms rightly had no outlets for dirty water. 
Each room had therefore chamber-pots Rather than 
have these cleaned by a servant or a sweeper, my wife 
or I attended to them The clerks who made them- 
selves completely at home would naturally clean their 
own pots, but the Christian clerk was a newcomer, and 
it was our duty to attend to his bedroom My wife 
managed the pots of the others, but to clean those 
used by one who had been a Panchama seemed to her 
to be the limit, and we fell out She could not bear the 
pots being cleaned by me, neither did she like doing 
It herself Even today I can recall the picture of her 
chiding me, her eyes red with anger, and pearl drops 
streaming down her cheeks, as she descended the 
ladder, pot in hand But I was a cruelly-kind husband. 
I regarded myself as her teacher, and so harassed 
her out of my bhnd love for her. 

I was far from being satisfied by her merely carry- 
ing the pot I would have her do it cheerfully So I 
said, raising my voice T will not stand this nonsense 
in my house ’ 

The words pierced her like an arrow 

She shouted back ‘Keep your house to yourself 
and let me go ’ I forgot myself, and the spring of com- 
passion dried up in me I caught her by the hand, 
dragged the helpless woman to the gate, which was 
just opposite the ladder, and proceeded to open it 
With the intention of pushing her out The tears were 
running down her cheeks in torrents, and she cried 
‘Have you no sense of shame ^ Must you so far forget 
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yourself^ Where am I to go? I have no parents or 
relatives here to harbour me. Bemg your wife, you 
think I must put up with your cuffs and kicks ^ For 
Heaven’s sake behave yourself, and shut the gate. Let 
us not be found making scenes like this’’ 

I put on a brave face, but was really ashamed 
and shut the gate. If my wife could not leave me, nei- 
ther could I leave her. We have had numerous bicker- 
ings, but the end has always been peace between us. 
The wife, with her matchless powers of endurance,, 
has always been the victor. 

Today I am in a position to narrate the incident 
with some detachment, as it belongs to a period out 
of which I have fortunately emerged. I am no longer 
a blind, infatuated husband, I am no more my wife’s 
teacher, Kasturba can, if she will, be as unpleasant 
to me today, as I used to be to her before. W^e are 
tried friends, the one no longer regardmg the other as 
the object of lust. She has been a faitliful nurse 
throughout my illnesses, serving without any tliought 
of reward. 

The incident in question occurred in 1898, when 
I had no conception of hTohrmcharya. It was a time 
when I thought that the -wife was the object of her 
husband’s lust, bom to do her husband’s behest, 
rather than a helpmate, a comrade and a partner in 
the husband’s joys and sorrows 

It was in the year 1900 that these ideas under- 
went a radical transformation, and in 1906 tlicy took 
concrete shape. But of this I propose to speak in its 
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proper place Suffice it to say tliat witli the gradual 
disappeaiance in me of tlie carnal appetite, my 
domestic life became and is becoming more and more 
peaceful, s\s'eet and happy 

Let no one conclude from this narrative of a 
sacred recollection that we are by any means an 
ideal couple, or that there is a complete identity of 
ideals between us Kasturba herself does not perhaps 
know whedier she has any ideals independently of 
me It IS likely tliat many of my doings have not 
her approval even today We never discuss tliem, 
I see no good in discussing them For she was 
educated neither by her parents nor by me at the 
time when I ought to have done it But she is 
blessed with one great quality to a very considerable 
degree, a quality which most Hindu wives possess 
in some measure And it is tins, wiUingly or un- 
ivillingly, consciously or unconsciously, she has con- 
sidered herself blessed in following in my footsteps, 
and has never stood in the way of my endeavour to 
lead a life of restraint Though, therefore, there is 
a wide difference between us intellectually, I have 
always had die feeling that ours is a life of content- 
ment, happiness and progress 



XI 

INTIMATE EUROPEAN CONTACTS 

This chapter has brought me to a stage where 
It becomes necessary for me to explain to the reader 
how this story is witten from week to week. 

"When I began writing it, I had no definite plan 
before me. I have no diary or documents on which 
to base the story of my experiments. I write just 
as the Spirit moves me at the time of writing. I do 
not claim to know definitely that all conscious thought 
and action on my part is directed by the Spirit. 
But on an examination of the greatest steps that I 
have taken in my hfe, as also of tliose that may be 
regarded as the least, I think it will not be improper 
to say that all of them were directed by tlic Spirit 

I have not seen Him, ncitlicr have I known 
Him. I have made tlie world’s faith m God my 
own, and as my faith is ineffaceable, I regard that 
faith as amounting to experience Howc\cr, as it 
may be said that to describe faith as experience is 
to tamper with truth, it may perhaps be more 
correct to say that I have no word for charactciizing 
my belief in God 

It IS perhaps now somewhat easy to understand 
why I believe that I am writing this story as t‘ic 
Spirit prompts me "When I began the last chapter 
I gave It the heading I ha\c given to this, but as 
I was writing it, I realized that before I narrated 
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my experiences with Europeans, I must write some- 
thing by way of a preface This I did and altered 
the heading 

Now again, as I start on this chapter, I find 
myself confronted with a fresh problem What things 
to mention and what to omit regarding tire English 
fi lends of whom I am about to write is a serious 
problem If things that are relevant are omitted, truth 
will be dimmed And it is difficult to decide straight- 
away what IS relevant, when I am not even sure 
about the relevancy of writing this story. 

I understand more clearly today what I read 
long ago about the inadequacy of all autobiography as 
history I know that I do not set down in this story 
all that I remember Who can say how much I must 
give and how much omit m the interests of truth ? 
And what would be the value in a court of law of 
the inadequate ex parte evidence being tendered by me 
of certain events in my hfe ^ If some busybody were 
to cross-examine me on the chapters already written, 
he could probably shed much more light on them, 
and if it were a hostile critic’s cross-examination, he 
might even flatter himself for having shown up ‘the 
hollowness of many of my pretensions’ 

I, therefore, wonder for a moment whetlier it 
might not be proper to stop writing these chapters 
But so long as there is no prohibition from the voice 
Within, I must continue tlie writing I must follow 
the sage maxim that nothing once begun should be 
abandoned unless it is proved to be morally wrong 
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I am not writing the autobiography to please 
critics. Wnting it is itself one of the experiments 
with truth. One of its objects is certainly to provide 
some comfort and food for reflection for my co-workers. 
Indeed I started writing it in compliance with their 
wishes It might not have been written, if Jeramdas 
and Swami Anand had not persisted in their sugges- 
tion If, therefore, I am wrong m writing the auto- 
biography, they must share tlie blame. 

But to take up the subject indicated in the head- 
ing Just as I had Indians living with me as members 
of my family, so had I Enghsh friends living witli 
me in Durban Not that all who lived with me liked 
it But I persisted in having them. Nor was I wise 
m every case. I had some bitter experiences, but 
these included both Indians and Europeans. And I 
do not regret the experiences. In spite of tlicm^ 
and in spite of the inconvenience and worry tliat I 
have often caused to friends, I have not altered my 
conduct and friends have kindly home witli me. 
Wlienever my contacts witli strangers have been pain- 
ful to friends, I have not hesitated to blame them 
I hold that believers who have to sec the same God 
in others that they see in themselves, must be able to 
live amongst all with sufficient dctaclimcnt. And 
the ability to live thus can be cultivated, not by 
figl'tmg shy of unsought opportunities for such contacts, 
but by hailing them in a spirit of service and svithal 
keeping oneself unaffected by them 

Though, tliercforc, my house was full when the 
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Boer War biokc out, I received Uvo Enghsluncn who 
had come from Johannesburg Botli were thcoso- 
phists, one of tliem being Mr, Kitchm, of whom we 
shall have occasion to know more later These friends 
often cost mv \Mfc bittci tcais Unfortunately she 
has had many sueh trials on my account This was 
tile first time that I had English friends to live wuth 
me as intimately as members of my family I had. 
stayed m English houses during my days in England, 
but there I conformed to their w'ays of living, and it 
was more or less like living in a boarding house 
Here it w'as quite tlic contrary. Tlie English friends 
became members of the family They adopted the 
Indian style in many matters Though tlie appoint- 
ments in the house were in the 'Western fashion, 
the internal life was mostly Indian I do remember 
having had some difficulty in keeping them as mem- 
bers of the faimly, but I can certainly say that they 
had no difficulty in making themselves perfectly at 
home under my roof In Johannesburg tliese con- 
tacts developed furdier tlian in Durban 
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In Johannesburg I had at one tune as many as 
four Indian clerks, -^vho were perhaps more like my 
sons tlian clerks. But even these were not enough 
for my work. It was impossible to do vuthout type- 
writing, which, among us, if at all, only I kne^v. 
I taught it to t\vo of tlie clerks, but they never came 
up to the mark because of their poor Enghsh. And 
then one of these I wanted to train as an accountant. 
I could not get out anyone from Natal, for nobody 
could enter the Transvaal without a permit, and for 
my oivn personal convenience I was not prepared to 
ask a favour of the Permit Officer. 

I was at my wits’ end. Arrears were fast mount- 
ing up, so much so that it seemed impossible for me, 
however much I rmght try, to cope with professional 
and pubhc work. I was quite wilhng to engage a 
European clerk, but I was not sure to get a white 
man or woman to serve a coloured man like myself. 
However I decided to try. I approached a type- 
witers’ agent whom I knew, and asked him to get 
me a stenographer. There were girls available, and 
he promised to try to secure the services of one. He 
■came across a Scotch girl called Miss Dick, who had 
just come fresh from Scotland. She had no objection 
to earning an honest livchhood, wherever available, 
and she was in need. So the agent sent her on to 
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me She immediately prepossessed me 

‘Don’t you mind serving under an Indian’’ I 
asked her. 

‘Not at all,’ was her firm reply. 

‘"WHiat salary do you expect’’ 

‘Would ;^17/10 be too much’’ 

‘Not too much if you ^vlll give me tlic work I 
want from you When can you join’’ 

‘This moment, if you wish ’ 

I was very pleased and straight^vay started dic- 
tating letters to her 

Before very long she became more a daughter 
or a sister to me than a mere stenotypist I had 
scarcely any reason to find fault witli her work She 
was often entrusted wth tlie management of funds 
amounting to thousands of pounds, and she was in 
charge of account books She won my complete 
confidence, but what was perhaps more, she confided 
to me her innermost tlioughts and feelings She 
sought my advice in the final choice of her husband, 
and I had the privilege to give her away in marriage. 
As soon as Miss Dick became Mrs Macdonald, she 
had to leave me, but even after her marriage she 
did not fail to respond, whenever under pressure I 
made a call upon her 

But a permanent stenotypist was now needed in 
her place, and I was fortunate m getting another 
girl She was Miss Schlesin, introduced to me by 
Mr Kallenbach, whom the reader will know in due 
course. She is at present a teacher in one of the 
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High Schools in the Transvaal She was about 
seventeen when she came to me. Some of her idio- 
syncrasies were at times too much for Mr. Kallenbach 
and me. She had come less to work as a steno- 
typist than to gam experience. Colour prejudice was 
foreign to her temperament She seemed to mind 
neither age nor experience^ She would not hesitate 
even to the point of insulting a man and telling him 
to his face what she thought of him. Her impe- 
tuosity often landed me in difficulties, but her open 
and guileless temperament removed them as soon as 
they were created. I have often signed witliout revi- 
sion letters typed by her, as I considered her English 
to be better than imne, and had the fullest confidence 
in her loyalty. 

Her sacrifice was great For a considerable period 
she did not draw more that and refused ever 
to receive more than ;i(^10 a montli. Wfiicn I urged 
her to take more, she would give me a scolding and 
say, T am not here to dra\\ a salary from )ou I 
am here because I like to -work with you and I hie 
your ideals ’ 

She had once an occasion to take from me, 
but she insisted on having it as a loan, and repaid 
the full amount last year Her courage vas equal 
to her sacrifice She is one of the fev uomcn I ha\c 
been privileged to come across, \vith a chaiactcr as 
clear as cr>'stal and courage that %voulcl shame a 
warrior. She is a groAvn-up woman now. I do not 
know her mind quite as %vcll as wlun she was with 
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me, but my contact with tins young lady will cvei 
be for me a sacred recollection I would therefore be 
false to truth if I kept back Mhat I know about her 
She knew neither night nor day toiling for 
the cause She ventured out on ci rands in tlie dark- 
ness of tire mght all by herself, and angrily scouted 
any suggestion of an escort Thousands of stalwart 
Indians looked up to her for guidance ‘When during 
the Satyagraha days almost every one of the leaders 
was in jail, she led the movement single-handed 
She had tlie management of tliousands, a tremen- 
dous amount of correspondence, and Indian Opinion in 
her hands, but she never weaned 

I could go on rvitliout end rvriting tlrus about 
Miss Schlesin, but I shall conclude tlris chapter with 
Citing Goklralc’s estimate of her Gokhale knew every 
one of my co-workers He was pleased with many 
of them, and would often give his opinion of tliem 
He gave the first place to Miss Schlesin amongst all 
the Indian and European co-workers T have rarely 
met With the sacrifice, tire purity and tire fearlessness 
I have seen in Miss Schlesin,’ sard he ‘Amongst 
your co-workers, she takes the first place in my 
estimation ’ 
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Before I proceed \vitli the other intimate Euro- 
pean contacts, I must note tvvo or three items of 
importance. One of the contacts, however, should 
be mentioned at once. The appointment of Miss 
Dick was not enough for my purpose. I needed more 
assistance. I have m the earlier chapter referred to 
Mj. Ritcli. I knew him well. He "was manager in 
a commercial firm. He approved my suggestion of 
leaving tlie firm and gettmg articled under me, and 
he considerably lightened my burden. 

About this time Sjt. Madanjit approached me 
wit a proposal to start Indian Opinion and souglit my 
advice. He had already been conducting a press, 
and I approved of his proposal The journal was 
launched in 1904, and Sj't. Mansuklilal Naazar be- 
came the first editor. But I had to bear the brunt 
of tlie work, having for most of the time to be prac- 
^tically in charge of the journal. Not that Sjt. Mansu- 
klilal could not carry it on He had been doing a 
fair amount of journalism wliilst in India, but he 
would never venture to write on intricate South 
African problems so long as I ^\as there He had 
the greatest confidence in my discernment, and there- 
fore threw on me the rcsponsibiht} of attending to 
the editorial columns Tlic journal has been until 
tins day a weekly. In the beginning it used to be 
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issued m Gujarnijj Hindi, Tamil and English I 
saw, lw\c\cr, that the Tamil and Hindi sections 
'IS ere a makc-hchcsc Thc> did not serve tlic pm- 
posc for which they iscic intended, so I discontinued 
tlicm as I even felt that there would be a certain 
amount of deception imoKcd in tlicir continuance 
I had no notion that I should have to invest 
any money in the journal, but I soon discovered tliat 
It could not go on without m> financial help The 
Indians and the Euiopcans both knew that, though 
I w’as not asowcdly the editor of Indian Opinion, I 
was virtually responsible for its conduct. It w'ould 
not have mattered if the journal had never been 
started, but to stop it after it had once been launched 
would ha\c been botli a loss and a disgrace So 
I kept on pounng out my money, until ultimately I 
was practically sinking all my savings m it. I remem- 
ber a time when I had to remit each month 
But after all these years I feel tliat the journal 
has served tlie community well It was never in- 
tended to be a commercial concern So long as it 
was under my control, the changes in the journal 
were indicative of changes in my life Indian Opinion 
in those days, like Toiing India and Haoajivan today, 
was a mirror of part of my life Week after week 
I poured out my soul in its columns, and expounded 
tile principles and practice of Satyagraha as I under- 
stood It During ten years, that is, until 1914, excep- 
ting the intervals of my enforced rest in prison, there 
was hardly an issue of Indian Opinion without an article 
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from me I cannot recall a word in those articles 
set down without thought or deliberation, or a word 
of conscious exaggeration, or anything merely to please. 
Indeed the journal became for me a training m self- 
restraint, and for friends a medium tlirough which 
to keep in touch with my thoughts The critic 
found very little to which he could object. In fact 
the tone of Indian Opinion compelled the critic to put 
a curb on his own pen Satyagralia would probably 
have been impossible without Indian Opinion. The 
readers looked forward to it for a trustwortliy account 
of the Satyagraha campaign as also of the real con- 
dition of Indians in South Africa. For me it became 
a means for the study of human nature in all its 
casts and shades, as I always aimed at establishing an 
intimate and clean bond between the editor and the 
readers I was inundated with letters containing the 
outpourings of my correspondents’ hearts They were 
friendly, critical or bitter, according to the temper 
of the writer. It was a fine education for me to study, 
digest and answer all this correspondence. It was 
as though the community thought audibly tlirough 
this correspondence with me. It made me thoroughly 
understand the responsibility of a journalist, and the 
hold I secured in this way over the community 
made the future campaign workable, dignified and 
irresistible 

In the very first month of Indian Opinion, I realized 
tliat the sole aim of journalism should be service. 
The newspaper press is a great power, but just as 
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an unchained toirent of water submeiges ivhole 
countrysides and devastates crops, even so an un- 
controlled pen serves but to destioy If the contiol is 
from ivitliout, It proves more poisonous than ivant of 
control It can be profitable only when exercised 
from uatliin If tins hne of reasoning is correct, how 
many of the journals in die world would stand the 
test^ But who would stop those tliat are useless^ 
And who should be the judge ^ The useful and the 
useless must, like good and evil generally, go on 
together, and man must make his choice 
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Some of the classes which render us the greatest 
social service, but which we Hindus have chosen to 
regard as ‘untouchables’, are relegated to remote 
quarters of a town or a village, called in Gujarati 
dhedvado, and tlie name has acquired a bad odour. 
Even so m Christian Europe the Jews were once 
‘imtouchables’, and the quarters that were assigned 
to them had the offensive name of ‘ghettoes’. In a 
similar way today we have become tlie untouchables 
of South Africa. It remains to be seen how far the 
sacrifice of Andrews and the magic wand of Sastri 
succeed m rehabihtatmg us. 

The ancient Jews regarded tliemselves as tlie 
chosen people of God, to die exclusion of all others, 
with the result that their descendants were visited widi 
a strange and even unjust retribution Almost in a 
similar way die Hindus have considered themsch'cs 
Aryas or civilized, and a section of their own kith 
and km as Anaryas or untouchables, with the result 
that a stiangc, if unjust, nemesis is being visited not 
only upon the Hindus in Soutli Africa, but the Musal- 
mans and Parsis as well, inasmuch as they belong 
to the same country and have the same colour as 
then: Hindu brcd’rcn. 

The reader will have now’ realized to some 
extent the meaning of the w’ord ‘locations’ with w’hich 
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I have headed this chapter In Soudi Africa ^vc 
ha\c acquired the odious name of ‘coolies’ The 
^vord ‘coolie’ m India means only a porter or hired 
ss'orkmanj but m South Africa it has contemptuous 
connotation It means s\hat a pariah oi an untoucha- 
ble means to us, and the quarters assigned to the 
‘coohes’ are knotsti as ‘coohe locations’ Johannes- 
burg had one such location, but unlike other places 
mtli locations where the Indians had tcnaiicv lights, 
in tlic Johannesburg locaton tlic Indians had acquired 
their plots on a lease of 99 years People tvcrc 
densely packed in the location, the area of ^^hlcl^ 
never increased with the increase in population 
Beyond arranging to clean the latrines in tlic loca- 
tion m a haphazard way, the Municipality did no- 
ithing to provide any samtary facilities, much less good 
[roads or lights It \s’as hardly likely that it tvould 
[safeguard its sanitation, tvhen it was indificrcnt to the 
welfare of die residents. These were too ignorant of 
the rules of municipal sanitation and hygiene to do 
^VltIlout die help or supervision of die Municipahty 
If those who went there had all been Robinson Grusocs, 
theirs would have been a different story. But we do 
not know of a single emigrant colony of Robinson 
Grusoes in the world Usually people migrate ab- 
road in search of wcaldi and trade, but die bulk of 
die Indians who went to South Africa were ignorant, 
pauper agriculturists, who needed all the care and 
protection that could be given diem The traders and 
educated Indians who followed them were very few 
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The cnminal neghgence of the Municipahty and 
the ignorance of the Indian settlers thus conspired to 
render the location thoroughly insanitary. The Munici- 
pahty, far from domg anything to improve the con- 
dition of the location, used the insamtation, caused 
by their own neglect, as a pretext for destroying tlie 
location, and for that purpose obtained from the local 
legislature authority to dispossess the settlers. This 
was the condition of things when I settled in Johan- 
nesburg. 

The settlers, having proprietory rights m tlieir 
land, were naturally entitled to compensation. A 
special tribunal was appointed to try the land acqui- 
sition cases. If the tenant was not prepared to accept 
the offer of the Municipality, he had a right to appeal 
to the tribunal, and if the latter’s award exceeded 
the Municipality’s offer, the Municipality had to bear 
the costs. 

Most of the tenants engaged me as tlieir legal 
adviser. I had no desire to make money out of these 
cases, so I told tlic tenants that I should be satisfied 
with whatsoever costs the tribunal awarded, in case 
they %von, and a fee of ;^I0 on every lease, irrespec- 
tive of the result of the case. I also told them that 
I proposed to set apart half of the money paid by 
them for the building of a hospital or similar insti- 
tution for the poor. This naturally pleased them all. 

Out of about 70 cases only one was lost. So the 
fees amounted to a fairly big figure But Indian Opinion 
was there with its persistent claim and dcsoured, so 
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far as I can recollect, a sum of 1,600 I had 
^sorkcd hard for Uicsc cases The clients always 
surrounded me Most of them were originally inden- 
tured labourers from Bihar and its neighbouihood 
and from South India For the icdrcss of their peculiar 
gric\anccs tlicy had formed an association of their 
own, sepal ate fiom that of the free Indian merchants 
and traders Some of them were open-liearted, libeial 
men and had high character Their leaders weic 
Sjt Jairamsing, tlie president, and Sjt Badri, who 
■w as as good as the president Both of them arc now' no 
more Tliey \\ere exceedingly helpful to me Sjt. 
Badri came in ^cry close contact WTtli me and took 
a promment part in Satyagraha Through tliese and 
other friends I came in ultimate contact witli numer- 
ous Indian settlers from Nortli and Soutli India. 
I became more their brotlicr tlian a mere legal 
adviser, and shared in all their private and public 
sorroivs and hardships 

It may be of some interest to know how the 
Indians used to name me Abdulla Shetli refused 
to address me as Gandhi None, fortunately, ever 
insulted me by calling or regarding me as ‘saheb’. 
Abdulla Sheth hit upon a fine appellation — ‘bhai’, 
i e brother Others followed him and continued to 
address me as ‘bhai’ until the moment I left Soutli 
Africa There was a sweet flavour about the name 
when It was used by the ex-indentured Indians 
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The Indians were not removed from the location 
as soon as the Municipahty secured its ownership. 
It was necessary to find the residents suitable new 
quarters before dislodging tliem, but as the Mumci- 
pality could not easily do this, the Indians -ivere 
suffered to stay in the same ‘dirty’ location, with this 
difference that tlieir condition became worse tlian 
before Having ceased to be proprietors they became 
tenants of the Mumcipality, ^vlth the result that 
their surroundings became more insanitary than 
ever. When they were proprietors, tliey had to 
maintain some sort of cleanliness, if only for fear of 
the law. The Municipality had no such fcai ' The 
number of tenants increased, and with them the 
squalor and the disorder. 

■Willie tlic Indians were fretting over this state of 
things, there was a sudden outbreak of the black 
plague, also called tlic pneumonic plague, more 
terrible and fatal than the bubonic. 

Fortunately it ivas not the location but one of 
the gold mines in the vicinity of Johannesburg that 
was responsible for the outbreak The workers m 
this mine ivcrc for tlic most part negorts, for is hose 
cleanliness their %vhitc employers were sold) respon- 
sible. There were a fciv Indians also worl ing in con- 
nection with the mine, twenty-three of whom suddenly 
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caught the infection, and returned one evening 
to their quarters in the location with an acute attack 
of the plague Sjt Madanjit, who was then canvass- 
ing subscribers for Indian Opinion and realizing subs- 
criptions, happened to be in the location at this 
moment He was a lemarkably fearless man His 
heart wept to^isee tliese victims of the scourge, and he 
sent a pencil-note to me to the following effect 
‘There has been a sudden outbreak of the black plague. 
You must come immediately and take prompt mea- 
sures, otherwise we must be prepared for dire conse- 
quences Please come immediately ’ 

Sjt Madanjit bravely broke open the lock of a 
vacant house, and put all the patients there I 
cycled to the location, and wrote to the Town Clerk 
to inform him of the circumstances in which we had 
taken possession of the house 

Dr William Godfrey, who was practising in 
Johannesburg, ran to the rescue as soon as he got 
(^the news, and became both nurse and doctor to tlie 
patients But twenty-three patients were more than 
three of us could cope with 

It IS my faith, based on experience, that if one’s 
hcait IS pure, calamity brings in its train men and 
measures to fight it I had at tliat time four Indians 
in my office, — Sjts Kalyandas, Maneklal, Gunvantrai 
Dcsai and another whose name I cannot recollect 
Kalyandas had been entrusted to me by his father 
In South Africa I have rarely come across anyone 
moi c obliging and willing to render implicit obedience 
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than Kalyandas. Fortunately lie was unmarried 
then, and I did not hesitate to impose on him duties 
involving risks, ho^vever great. Maneklal I had 
secured m Johannesburg. He too, so far as I can 
remember, was unmarried. So I decided to sacri- 
fice all four — call tliem clerks, co-workers or sons. 
There was no need at all to consult Kalyandas The 
others expressed their readiness as soon as they were 
asked. ‘Where you are, we will also be,’ was tlicir 
short and sweet reply. 

Jvlr Ritch had a large family He was ready 
to take the plunge, but I prevented him I had not 
the heart to expose him to the risk So he attended 
to the work outside the danger zone. 

It was a terrible night — tliat night of vigil and 
nursing. I had nursed a number of patients before,, 
but never any attacked by tlic black plague Dr. 
Godfirey’s pluck proved infectious There was not 
much nursing required. To give them their doses 
of medicine, to attend to their wants, to keep them 
and their beds clean and tidy, and to cheer them up 
^vas all taat we had to do. 

The indefatigable zeal and fearlessness with which 
the youths worked rejoiced me beyond measure. 
One could understand the bravery of Dr Godfrey 
and of an experienced man like Sjt Madanjit But 
the spirit of these callow youths' 

So far as I can recollect, wc pulled all the 
patients through that nigl.i 

But the whole incident, apart from its patl os, is 
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of such absorbing interest and, for me, of such 
religious value, that I must devote to it at least 
two more chapters. 
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The Town Clerk expressed his gratitude to me 
for having taken charge of the vacant house and tlie 
patients He frankly confessed that the Town Council 
had no immediate means to cope -with such an 
emergency, but promised that they would render all 
the help in tlieir power. Once awakened to a sense 
of their duty, the Mumcipahty made no delay m 
takmg prompt measures 

The next day tliey placed a vacant godown at 
my disposal, and suggested that the patients be re- 
moved there, but the Mumcipahty did not undertake 
to clean the premises The building was unkempt 
and unclean We cleaned it up ourselves, raised a 
few beds and otlicr necessaries through the offices of 
charitable Indians, and improvised a temporary 
hospital. The Muncipality lent tlic services of a 
nurse, who came with brandy and other hospital 
eqmpmcnt Dr. Godfrey still remained in charge. 

The nurse was a kindly lady and would fain 
have attended to tlic patients, but we rarely allowed 
her to touch them, lest she should catch the conta- 
gion. 

Wc had instructions to give the patients frequent 
doses of brandy. The nurse even asked us to tal e it 
for precaution, just as she was doing herself. But 
none of us would toucli it. I had no faith in its 
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beneficial effect even for the patients With the 
permission of Dr Godfrey, I put three patients, who 
prepared to do without brandy, under the earth 
treatment, applying wet earth bandages to their 
heads and chests Two of these were saved. The 
other twenty died m the godown 

Meanwhile the Mumcipahty was busy taking 
other measures There was a lazaretto for contagious 
diseases about seven miles from Johannesburg. The 
two surviving patients were removed to tents near the 
lazaretto, and arrangements were made for sending 
any fresh cases there. We were thus relieved of our 
work 

In the course of a few days we learnt that the 
good nurse had had an attack and immediately 
succumbed It is impossible to say how the two 
patients were saved and how we remained immune, 
but the experience enhanced my faith in earth treat- 
ment, as also my scepticism of the efficacy of brandy, 
even as a medicine I know that neither this faith 
nor this scepticism is based upon any solid grounds, 
but I still retain the impression which I then re- 
ceived, and have therefore thought it necessary to 
mention it here 

On the outbreak of the plague, I had addressed 
a strong letter to the press, holding the Mumcipahty 
guilty of negligence after the location came into 
its possession and responsible for the outbreak 
of the plague itself This letter secured me Mr. 
Henry Polak, and was partly responsible for the 
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friendship of the late Rev. Joseph Doke. 

I have said in an earlier chapter that I used to 
have my meals at a vegetarian restaurant. Here I 
met Mr. Albert West. We used to meet in this 
restaurant every evening and go out walkmg after 
dinner. Mr. West was a partner in a small printing 
concern. He read my letter in the press about the 
outbreak of tlie plague and, not finding me in the 
restaurant, felt uneasy. 

My co-workers and I had reduced our diet since 
the outbreak, as I had long made it a rule to go on 
a hght diet during epidemics. In tliese days I liad 
therefore given up my evening dinner. Lunch also I 
would finish before the otlier guests arrived. I knew 
tlie propnetor of the restaurant very well, and I had 
informed him that, as I was engaged in nursing the 
plague patients, I wanted to avoid the contact of 
friends as much as possible. 

Not finding me in the restaurant for a day or two, 
Mr West knocked at my door early one morning 
just as I was getting ready to go out for walk. As 
I opened the door Mr. West said. *I did not find 
you in the restaurant and was really afraid lest some- 
thing should have happened to you. So I decided to 
come and sec >ou in the morning in order to 
make sure of finding you at home. Well, licrc 
I am at your disposal I am ready to help in 
nursing the patients. You know that I have no one 
depending on me ’ 

I expressed my gratitude, and witliout taUng 
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even a second to think, replied ‘I will not have you 

as a nurse If there are no more cases, we shaU 

be free in a day or two There is one thing how- 
ever ’ 

‘Yes, what is it?’ 

GouM you take charge of the Indian Opinion 
press at Durban? Mr. Madanjit is likely to be enga- 
ge ere, and some one is needed at Durban If you 
cou go, I should feel quite relieved on that score ’ 

T 1 , n ^ ^ probably 

shall be able to go, but may I give my final reply 

the evening? We shall talk it over during our 
evening walk ’ 

I was delighted We had the talk He agreed 
to go balary was no consideration to him, as money 
was not his motive But a salary of £10 per month 
d a part of the profits, if any, was fixed up The 
very next day Mr West left for Durban by the 
evening mail, entrusting me with the recovery of 
his dues From that day until the time I left the 
s ores of South Africa, he remained a partner of my 
joys and sorrows ^ 

Wongod to a peasant family in Louth 
(Lincolnshire) He had had an ordinary school 

of expcrm "'j'u school 

Enghsliman ° " ^ P”'"’ S^d-fearing, humane 

chapm^m McT”'”"'’''”” ae 



x\ni 

LOCATION IN FLAIvIES 


Tiiough my co-workers and I were relieved of 
tlie charge of the patients, there remained many things 
arising out of the black plague stiH to be dealt vrith 

I have referred to the neghgence of the 2^Iimia- 
pahty regarding the location. But it was wide av/ake 
so far as the health of its white citizens was con- 
cerned. It had spent large amoimts for the preser- 
vation of their health and now*^ it poured forth money 
like water in order to stamp out the plague. In 
spite of the many sins of omission and commission 
against the Indians that I had laid at the door of 
the Municipality, I could not help commendmg its 
sohcitude for the w’hite citizens, and I rendered it as 
much help as I could in its laudable efforts I have 
an impression that, if I had "svithheld my co-opera- 
tion, the task would have been more difficult for the 
!Muniapality, and that it would not have hesitated to 
use armed force and do its worst. 

But all that was averted. The I\Iunicipal autno- 
nties -were pleased at the Indians’ behaviour, and 
much of the fiiture ivork regarding plague measures 
-w-as simplified. I used all the influence I could 
command wth the Indians to make them submit to 
the requirements of the ^.luniapahty. It w'as far 
from easy for the Indians to go all that length, but 
I do not remember anyone having resisted my adrice. 
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LOCATION lA rLAAlES 

The location uas put under a stiong guard, 
Passage in and out being made impossible wdiout 
permission ^ly co-t\orkcrs and I had free permits 
of entry and exit The decision ivas to make tlie 
ole locauon populaUon vacate, and hvc under 
can\as foi three ivccks in an open plain about thir- 
teen miles from Johannesburg, and tlien to set fire 
to the location To setUc dotvn undei canvas widi 
provisions and odicr necessaries was bound to take 

some time, and a guard became necessary durinij 
die interval ^ 

The people were in a terrible fright, but my 
constant presence was a consolation to diem Many 
e poor people used to hoard dicir scanty savings 
underground This had to be unearthed They 
ad no bank, diey knew none I became their 
an er Streams of money poured into my office I 
could not possibly charge any fees for my labours 
m such a^cnsis I coped with die work somehow. 

I knew my bank manager very well I told him 
TL ^ K ®^°uld have to deposit these moneys with him. 

e banks were by no means anxious to accept large 
amounts of copper and silver There was also die 
ear o bank clerks refusing to touch money coming 
rom a plague-affected area But the manager accom- 
modated me in every way. It was decided to 
isinfect all the money before sending it to die bank 
0 , ar as I can remember, nearly sixty thousand 
poun s were thus deposited I advised such of die 
people as had enough money to place it as fixed 
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deposit, and tlicy accepted the advice. The result 
•svas some of them became accustomed to invest their 
money m banks. 

The location residents were removed by special 
tram to KJipspruit Farm near Johannesburg, where 
they were supplied with provisions by tlie Munici- 
pahty at public expense. This city under canvas 
looked like a military camp. The people who were 
unaccustomed to this camp life were distressed and 
astomshed over the arrangements, but they did not 
have to put up witli any particular inconvemence 
I used to cycle out to tliem daily. Witlim twenty- 
four hours of their stay they forgot all tlieir misery 
and began to hve merrily Whenever I went there I 
found them enjoying themselves witli song and mirth. 
Three weeks’ stay in tlie open air evidently improved 
tiieir health 

So far as I recollect, the location was put to tlie 
flames on the very next day after its evacuation. 
The Mumcipahty showed not the slightest inchnation 
to save anything from the conflagration About this 
very time, and for the same reason, the Mumcipahty 
burnt down all its timber in the market, and sustained 
a loss of some ten thousand pounds. The reason for 
this drastic step was the discovery of some dead rats 
in the market. 

The Mumcipahty had to incur heavy expenditure, 
hut it successfully arrested the further progress of the 
plague, and the city once more breathed freely. 



XVIII 

THE MAGIC SPELL OP \ BOOK 

Tlic bind, plague cuinnccd m> influence ^\ltb 
the poor Indnne and jnaca»;cd nn business and my 
rcsponsibilit\. Some, of the ncu contacts \\itb Euro- 
peans became so clo'^c mat ibcs added considerably to 
in\ moral obligations 

I made the acquuniancc of Mr Polnk in the 
\cgctarian restaurant, just as 1 had made that of 
Mr "West. One c\cning a }oung man dining at a 
table a little way off sent me his card expressing a 
desire to see me I intitcd him to come to my table, 
whidi he did 

T am sub-editor of The Cn/ir.’ he said AVhen 
I read ■^our letter to the press about the plague, I 
felt a strong desire to sec }ou I am glad to have 
this opportunity ’ 

2ilr Polak’s candour drew me to him The same 
evening we got to know' each othci "We seemed to 
hold closely similar views on tlic essential things of 
life He liked simple life He had a wonderful 
faculty of translating into practice anytliing that 
appealed to his intellect Some of the changes that 
he had made in his life w'erc as prompt as tlicy were 
radical 

Indian Opinion was getting more and more ex- 
pensive every day The very first report from Mr. 
West was alarming He wrote. T do not expect tlie 
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concern to yield the profit that you had thought 
probable. I am afraid there may be even a loss. 
The books aie not m oider. There are heavy arrears 
to be recovered, but one cannot make head or tail 
of them. Considerable overhauling will have to be 
done But all this need not alarm you. I shall try 
to put things right as best I can. I remain on, 
whether there is profit or not ’ 

Mr. West might have left when he discovered 
that there was no profit, and I could not have 
blamed him. In fact, he had a right to arraign me 
for having described the concern as profitable without 
proper proof. But he never so much as uttered one 
word of complamt. I have, however, an impression 
that this discovery led Mr. West to regard me as 
credulous. I had simply accepted Sjt Madanjit’s 
estimate without carmg to examine it, and told Mr. 
West to expect a profit. 

I now realize that a public worker should not 
make statements of which he has not made sure. 
Above all, a votary of truth must exercise the greatest 
caution To allow a man to believe a thing which 
one has not fully venhed is to compromise truth I 
am pained to have to confess that, in spite of this 
knowledge, I have not quite conquered my credulous 
habit, for which my ambition to do more work than 
I can manage is responsible. This ambition has 
often been a source of worry more to my co-workers 
than to myself 

On receipt of Mr. West’s letter I left for Natal. 
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I had taken IMr Polak into my fullest confidence 
He came to see me off at tlic station, and left nitli 
me a book to read during tlic journey, which he said 
I was sure to like It was Ruskin’s Unto This Last 
The book Mas impossible to lay aside, once I 
had begun it It gripped me Johannesburg to 
Durban was a tiventy-four hours’ journey The train 
reached tlierc in the cvemng I could not get any 
sleep tliat mght I determined to change my life 
in accordance witli tlie ideals of tlie book 

Tins ivas the first book of Ruskin I had ever 
read During die days of my education I had read 
practically notlimg outside tc\t-books, and after I 
launched into active life I had very httle time for 
reading I cannot tliercforc claim much book know- 
ledge However, I believe I have not lost much 
because of this enforced rcstramt On the contrary, 
the limited reading may be said to have enabled me 
thoroughly to digest what I did read Of dicse books, 
the one that brought about an instantaneous and 
practical transformation in my life was Unto This 
Last I translated it later into Gujarati, entidmg it 
Sarvodaya (the welfare of all) 

I believe that I discovered some of my deepest 
convictions reflected in this great book of Ruskin, 
and that is why it so captured me and made me 
transform my hfe A poet is one who can call fortli 
the good latent in the human breast Poets do 
not influence all ahke, for everyone is not evolved 
in an equal measure 
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The teachings of Unto This Last I understood 
to be. 

1. That the good of the individual is contained 
in the good of all. 

2. That a lawyer’s work has the same value 
as tlie barber’s, inasmuch as all have the same right 
of earning tlieir liveliliood from their work. 

3. That a hfe of labour, Le,, the life of the tiller 
of die soil and the handicraftsman, is the life worth 
hving. 

The first of these I knew. The second I had 
dimly reali 2 ed. The third had never occurred to me. 
Unto This Last made it as clear as daylight for me 
that the second and the third were contained in the 
first. I arose with the dawn, ready to reduce these 
principles to practice. 



XIX 

THE PHOENIX SETTLEMENT 

I talked over the whole thing with Mr West, 
described to him the effect Unto This Last had produc- 
ed on my mind, and proposed that Indian Opinion 
should be removed to a farm, on which everyone 
snould labour, dra'vving die same living wage, and 
attending to the press work in spare time hlr. 
"West approved of tlie proposal, and ■£$ -was laid 
down as the monthly allowance per head, irrespective 
of colour or nationahty 

But it tvas a question whether all tlie ten or more 
workers in tlie press would agree to go and settle on 
an out-of-the-way farm, and be satisfied with bare 
mamtenance We therefore proposed that those 
who could not fit in ivitli tlie scheme should continue 
to draw their salaries and gradually try to reach 
the ideal of becoming members of the settlement 

I talked to the workers in the terms of this pro- 
posal. It did not appeal to Sjt Madanjit, who 
considered my proposal to be foohsh and held tliat 
it would rum a venture on which he had staked Ins 
all, that the workers would bolt, Indian Opinion would 
come to a stop, and the press would have to be 
closed down 

Among the men working in the press was Ghhagan- 
lal Gandhi, one of my cousins I had put the pro- 
posal to him at the same time as to West. He had 
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a Wife and cliildrcn, but he had from childhood 
chosen to be trained and ,to ‘_work2under me. He 
had full faith in me. So without any argument he 
agreed to the scheme and has been with me ever 
since The machimst Govindaswami also fell in with 
the proposal. The rest did not join the scheme, but 
agreed to go wherever I removed the press. 

I do not think I took more than two days to 
fix up these matters with the men. Thereafter I at 
once advertised for a piece of land situated near a 
railway station in the vicimty of Durban. An offer 
came in respect of Phoenix, Mr. West and I went 
to inspect the estate Within a week we purchased 
twenty acres of land. It had a nice httle spring and 
a few orange and mango trees. Adjoimng it was 
a piece of 80 acres which had many more ffmt trees 
and a dilapidated cottage. We purchased this too, 
the total cost being a thousand pounds. 

The late Mr. Rustomji always supported me m 
_such enterpnses. He liked the project. He placed at 
my disposal second-hand corrugated iron sheets of a 
big godown and other building material, with which 
we started work. Some Indian carpenters and masons, 
who had worked with me in the Boer War, helped 
me in erectmg a shed for the press. Tins structure, 
which was 75 feet long and 50 feet broad, was ready 
m less tlian a month. Mr, West and others, at 
great personal risk, stayed with the carpenters and 
masons. The place, uninhabited and tiiickly over- 
grown with grass, was infested with snakes and 
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obviously dangerous to live in At first all lived under 
canvas We carted most of our tilings to Phoenix in 
about a week It was fourteen miles from Durban, 
and two and a half imles from Phoenix station 

Only one issue of Indian Opinion had to be printed 
outside, in the Mercury press 

I now endeavoured to draw to Phoenix those re- 
lations and friends who had come ivith me from 
India to try tlieir fortune, and who were engaged in 
business of various kinds They had come in search 
of wealth, and it was therefore difficult to persuade 
them, but some agreed Of tliese I can single out 
here only Maganlal Gandhi’s name The others went 
back to business Maganlal Gandhi left his business 
for good to cast m his lot with me, and by ability, 
sacrifice and devotion stands foremost among my 
ongmal co-workers in my ethical experiments As a 
self-taught handicraftsman his place among them is 
umque 

Thus the Phoemx Settlement was started in 1904, 
and there in spite of numerous odds Indian Opinion 
continues to be pubhshed 

But the imtial difficulties, the changes made, the 
hopes and the disappointments demand a separate 
chapter 
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XX 

THE FIRST NIGHT 

It was no easy Uiing to issue the first number of 
Indian Opinion from Phoenix Had I not taken two 
precautions, the first issue would have had to be 
dropped or delayed. The idea of having an engine 
to work the press had not appealed to me. I had 
tliought that hand-power would be more in keeping 
with an atmosphere where agricultural work was also 
to be done by hand. But as the idea had not ap- 
peared feasible, we had installed an oil-engme. I 
had, however, suggested to West to have something 
handy to fall back upon in case the engine failed. 
He had therefore arranged a wheel which could be 
worked by hand. The size of the paper, that of a 
daily, was considered unsuitable for an out-of-the-way 
place like Phcemx. It was reduced to foolscap size, 
so that, m case of emergency, copies might be struck, 
off with the help of a treadle 

In the initial stages, we all had to keep late 
hours before the day of pubhcation. Everyone, young 
and old, had to help in folding the sheets We 
usually finished our work between ten o’clock and 
midmght But the first mght was unforgettable. 
The pages were locked, but the engine refused to 
work. We had got out an engineer from Durban 
to put up the engine and set it going. He and 
^Vest tried their hardest, but m vain Everyone was 
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anxious West, in despair, at last came to me, with 
tears in his eyes, and said, ‘The engine will not work, 
I am afraid we cannot issue the paper in time ’ 

‘If that IS the case, we cannot help it No use 
shedding tears Let us do whatever else is humanly 
possible What about the hand-wheeP’ I said,, 
comforting him 

‘Where have we the men to work^’ he replied^ 
‘We are not enough to cope with the job It requires 
relays of four men each, and our own men are all 
tired ’ 

Building work had not yet been finished, so the 
carpenters were still with us They were sleeping on 
the press floor I said pointing to them, ‘But can’t 
we make use of these carpenters^ And we may 
have a whole night of work I think this device is 
still open to us ’ 

‘I dare not wake up the carpenters And our 
men are really too tired,’ said West 

‘Well, that’s for me to negotiate,’ said I. 

‘Then it is possible that we may get through the 
work,’ West replied 

I woke up the carpenters and requested their 
co-operation They needed no pressure They said, 
‘If we cannot be called upon in an emergency, what 
use are we^ You rest yourselves and we will work 
the wheel For us it is easy work ’ Our own men 
were of course ready 

West was gicatly dehghted and started singing a 
hymn as we set to work I partnered tlie carpenters, all 
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the rest joined turn by turn, and thus we went on until 
7 a.m. There was still a good deal to do. I therefore 
suggested to West that the engineer might now be 
asked to get up and try again to start the engine, so 
tliat if we succeeded we might finish m time 

West woke him up, and he immediately went into 
the engine room. And lo and behold < the engme worked 
almost as soon as he touched it. The whole press 
rang witli peals of joy. *How can this be? How is it 
that all our labours last mght were of no avail, and 
tins mormng it has been set going as though there were 
nothmg wrong with it'^*’ I enquired. 

Tt IS difficult to say,’ said West or the engineer, 

I forget which. ‘Machines also sometimes seem to be- 
have as though they required rest like us.’ 

For me the failure of the engme had come as a 
test for us all, and its working m the nick of time as 
the firmt of our honest and earnest labours. 

The copies were despatched in time, and every- 
one was happy. 

This imtiai msistence ensured the regularity of 
the paper, and created an atmosphere of self-rehance 
in Phoenix. There came a time when we dehberately 
gave up the use of the engme and worked with hand- 
power only. Those were, to my mmd, the days of the 
highest moral uplift for Phoenix. 
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POLAK TAKES THE PLUNGE 

It has always been my regret tliat, although I 
started the Settlement at Phcemx, I could stay tliere 
only for brief penods My original idea had been 
gradually to retire from practice, go and hve at the 
Settlement, earn my livelihood by manual work there, 
^d find the joy of service in the fulfilment of Phoenix 
ut it was not to be I have found by experience 
that man makes his plans to be often upset by God, 
ut, at the same fame where the ultimate goal is the 
^arch of truth, no matter how a man’s plans are 
ustrated, tlie issue is never injurious and often 
etter than anticipated The unexpected turn that 
cenix took and the unexpected happenings were 
certainly not injunous, though n is difficult to say that 
ey were better than our original expectations. 

n order to enable every one of us to make a 
ving by manual labour, we parcelled out the land 
round the press m pieces of three acres each One of 
these fell to my lot On all these plots we, much 
g mst our wish, built houses with corrugated iron 
ur esire had been to have mud huts thatched with 
s raw or smaU brick houses such as would become 
ordina^ peasants, but it could not be They would 
lave been more expensive and would have meant 

more fame, and everyone was eager to settle down as 
soon as possible 
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The editor was still Mansukhlal Naazar He had 
not accepted the new scheme and was directing the 
paper from Durban where there was a branch office 
for Indian Opinion. Though we had paid compositors, 
the idea was for every member of the settlement 
to learn type-setting, the easiest, if the most tedious, 
of the processes in a printing press. Those, therefore, 
who did not already know the work learnt it I re- 
mained a dunce to the last. Maganlal Gandhi surpas- 
sed us all. Though he had never before worked m a 
press, he became an expert compositor and not only 
achieved great speed but, to my agreeable surprise, 
quickly mastered all the other branches of press work. 
I have always thought that he was not conscious of 
his own capacity. 

We had hardly settled down, the buildings were 
hardly ready, when I had to leave the newly construc- 
ted nest and go to Johannesburg. I was not in a 
position to allow the work there to remam without 
attention for any length of time. 

On return to Johannesburg, I informed Polak 
of the important changes I had made His joy knew 
no bounds when he learnt that the loan of his book 
had been so fruitful. Ts it not possible,’ he asked. 
Tor me to take part in the new venture^’ ‘Certainly,’ 
said I ‘You may if you hke join the Settlement ’ ‘I 
am quite ready,’ he replied, ‘if you will admit me ’ 

His determination captured me. He gave a 
month’s notice to his chief to be reheved from 
The Critic^ and reached Phoenix in due course By his 
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•sociability he won the hearts of all and soon became 
a member of tiie family. Simphcity was so much a 
part of his nature that, far from feeling the life at 
Phoemx m any way strange or hard, he took to it like 
a duck takes to water But I could not keep him there 
long Mr Ritch had decided to fimsh his legal studies 
in England, and it was impossible for me to bear the 
burden of the office single-handed, so I suggested to 
Polak that he should join the office and qualify as an 
attorney I had thought that ultimately both of us 
would retire and settle at Phoemx, but tliat never 
-came to pass Polak’s was such a trustful nature that, 
when he reposed his confidence in a friend, he would 
try to agree with him instead of arguing with him 
He wrote to me fi’om Phoemx that though he loved 
the life there, was perfectly happy, and had hopes of 
developing the Settlement, still he was ready to leave 
and join the office to qualify as an attorney, if I 
thought that thereby we should more quickly reahze 
our ideals I heartily welcomed the letter Polak left 
Phoenix, came to Johannesburg and signed his articles 
with me 

About the same time a Scotch theosophist, whom 
I had been coaching for a local legal exammation, 
also joined as an articled clerk, on my inviting him 
to follow Polak’s example His name was Mr Mac- 
Intyre 

Thus, mtli the laudable object of qmckly reahz- 
ing the ideals at Phoemx, I seemed to be going 
deeper and deepei into a contrary current, and had 
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God not willed otherwise, I should have found myself 
entrapped in tins net spread in the name of simple life. 
It will be after a few more chapters that I shall 
describe how I and my ideals were saved in a way 
no one had imagined or expected. 



XXII 

WHOM GOD PROTECTS 

I had now given up all hope of returning to India 
in the near future. I had promised my wife that I 
would return home within a year. The year was gone 
without any prospect of my return, so I deaded to 
send for her and tlie children 

On the boat bringing them to South Africa,. 
Ramdas, my tliird son, broke his arm while playing 
with the ship’s captain. The captain looked after 
him well and had him attended to by die ship’s doc- 
tor. Ramdas landed with his hand in a sling The 
doctor had advised tiiat, as soon as we reached home, 
the wound should be dressed by a quahfied doctor. 
But tins was tile time when I was full of faith in my 
experiments in earth treatment I had even succeeded 
in persuading some of my clients who had faith in 
my quackery to try the earth and water treatment 
What tiien was I to do for Ramdas^ He was 
just eight years old. I asked him if he would mind my 
dressing his wound. Witli a smile he said he did not 
mind at all It was not possible for him at tiiat age 
to decide what was tiie best thing for him, but he 
knew very well the distinction between quackery 
and proper medical treatment And he knew my 
habit of home treatment and had faitli enough to 
trust himself to me In fear and trembhng I undid tiie 
bandage, ivashed tiie wound, applied a clean eartli 
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poultice and tied the arm up again. This sort of 
dressing went on daily for about a month until the 
■wound was completely healed. There was no hitch, and 
the wound took no more time to heal than the ship’s 
doctor had said it would under the usual treatment. 

This and other expenments enhanced my faith 
in such household remedies, and I now proceeded 
“With them with more self-confidence. I widened the 
sphere of their application, trying the eartli and water 
and fasting treatment m cases of wounds, fevers, dys- 
pepsia, jaundice and other complaints, with success 
on most occasions But nowadays I have not the confi- 
dence I had in South Africa, and experience has even 
shown that tliese experiments involve obvious risks. 

The reference here, therefore, to these experi- 
ments is not meant to demonstrate their success I can- 
not claim complete success for any experiment. Even 
medical men can make no such claim for their experi- 
ments My object is only to show that he who would 
go in for novel experiments must begin witli himself. 
That leads to a quicker discovery of truth, and God 
always protects tlie honest experimenter. 

The risks involved in experiments m cultivating 
intimate contacts with Europeans were as grave as 
those in the nature cure expenments. Only those risks 
-were of a different kind But in cultivating those con- 
tacts I never so much as thought of tlie nsks. 

I invited Polak to come and stay with me, and we 
Began to live like blood brothers The lady who was 
soon to be Mrs Polak and he had been engaged for 
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some ^cars, but the mariiage had been postponed for 
a propitious time. I liave an impression that Polak 
wanted to put some money by before he settled down 
to a married life He knew Ruskin mueh better than 
I5 but his "Western sunoundmgs ^vere a bar against his 
translating Ruskin s teaching immediately into prac- 
tice But I pleaded with him ‘^NHicn there is a heart 
union, as in jour case, it is haidly right to postpone 
marriage merely for financial considerations If po- 
verty is a bar, poor men can never marry And then 
you arc now staying vitli me Thcic is no question of 
household expenses I think you should get married 
as soon as possible ’ As I have said in a previous chap- 
ter, I had never to argue a tiling twice with Polak 
He appreciated the foice of my argument, and imme- 
diately opened coricspondcncc on the subject ivith 
Airs Polak, ivho w'as tlicn in England She gladly accep- 
ted the proposal and in a few months 1 cached 
Johannesburg Any expense over tlic w'cdding was out 
of the question, not even a special dress w'as thought 
necessary They needed no religious ntes to seal the 
bond Mrs Polak w'as a Chnstian by birtli and Polak a 
Jew Their common religion was the religion of ethics 
I may mention in passing an amusing incident 
in connection -with this w^edding The Registrai of 
European marriages in die Tiansvaal could not regis- 
ter marriages between black 01 coloured people In 
the wedding in question, I acted as die best man. 
Not that we could not have got a European friend for 
the purpose, but Polak would not brook the suggestion. 
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So we three went to the Registrar of marriages. 
How could he be sure tlrat the parties to a marriage 
in which I acted as the best man would be whites? 
He proposed to postpone registration pending in- 
qmries. The next day was a Sunday. The day following 
was New Year’s Day, a public holiday. To postpone 
the date of a solemnly arranged wedding on such a 
flimsy pretext was more than one could put up with. 
I knew the Chief Magistrate, who was head of the 
Registration Department. So I appeared before him 
with the couple. He laughed and gave ihe a note to 
the Registrar and the marriage was duly registered. 

Up to now the Europeans living with us had 
been more or less known to me before. But now an 
Enghsh lady who was an utter stranger to us entered 
the family. I do not remember our ever having had 
a difference with the newly married couple, but even 
if Mrs. Polak and my wife had had some unpleasant 
experiences, they would have been no more than what 
happen m the best-regulated homogeneous famihes. 
And let it be remembered that mine would be consi- 
dered an essentially heterogeneous family, where 
people of all kinds and temperaments were fireely 
admitted When we come to think of it, the distinc- 
tion between heterogeneous and homogeneous is dis- 
covered to be merely imagmary. We are all one family. 

I had better celebrate West’s wedding also in this 
chapter. At this stage of my life, my ideas about brahma- 
charya had not fully matured, and so I was mterestmg 
myself m gettmg all my bachelor friends married. 
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When, in due course, West made a pilgrimage to 
Louth to see his parents, I advised him to return 
married if possible Phoenix was the common home, 
and as we were all supposed to have become farmers, 
we were not afraid of marriage and its usual conse- 
quences West returned with Mrs West, a beautiful 
young lady from Leicester She came of a family of 
shoemakers working in a Leicester factory Mrs 
West had herself some experience of work in this 
factory I have called her beautiful, because it was 
her moral beauty that at once attracted me True 
beauty after all consists in purity of heart With Mr 
West had come his mother-in-law too The old lady is 
still alive She put us all to shame by her industry 
and her buoyant, cheerful nature 

In the same way as I persuaded these European 
friends to marry, I encouraged the Indian friends to 
send for their families from home Phoenix thus deve- 
loped into a little village, half a dozen families having 
come and settled and begun to increase there. 
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Ithas already been seen that, tliough household ex- 
penses were heavy, the tendency towards simphcity began 
in Durban. But thejohannesburghouse came in for much 
severer overhauling in the light of Ruskin’s teaching. 

I introduced as much simplicity as was possible 
in a barrister’s house It was impossible to do with- 
out a certain amount of furniture The change was 
more internal than external The liking for doing per- 
sonally all the physical labour increased I therefore 
began to bring my children also under that disciplme. 

Instead of buying baker’s bread, we began to 
prepare unleavened wholemeal bread at home ac- 
cording to Kuhne’s recipe Common mill flour was 
no good for this, and the use of handground flour, it 
was thought, would ensure more simphcity, health 
and economy. So I purchased a hand-mill for ^ 7. 
The iron wheel was too heavy to be tackled by one 
man, but easy for two. Polak and I and the children 
usually worked it My wife also occasionally lent a 
hand, though tlie grmding hour was her usual time 
for commencing kitchen work Airs Polak now join- 
ed us on her arrival The grinding proved a very bene- 
ficial exercise for the children Neither this nor any 
other -work was ever imposed on them, but it was a 
pastime to them to come and lend a hand, and they 
were at hberty to break off whenever tired. But tlie 
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children, including those whom I shall have occa- 
sion to introduce later, as a lulc never failed me Not 
that I had no laggards at all, but most did Uieir ^sork 
cheerfulh enough I can recall fcis' ) oungsters in those 
da\s fighting shy of A\ork or pleading fatigue 

"Wc had engaged a ser\ant to look after the house 
He Ined vitli us as a member of the family, and the 
children used to help Inm in his s\oik The munici- 
pal suecpci removed the night-soil, but v\c pcrsonal- 
1) attended to the cleaning of the closet instead of ask- 
ing or expecting tlic sen'ant to do it This proved a 
good trainmg for the children Tlie result was that 
none of m) sons dev eloped an> av ersion for scav enger’s 
work, and thev naturally got a good grounding in 
general sanitation There was hardly any illness in 
tile home at Johannesburg, but whenever tlicrc was 
any, tlic nursing was willingly done by the children 
I wall not say that I was indifferent to their literary 
education, but I certainly did not hesitate to sacrifice 
It My sons have therefore some reason for a grievance 
against me Indeed they hav'^e occasionally given ex- 
pression to It, and I must plead guilty to a certain 
extent The desire to give them a literary education 
was there I even endeavoured to give it to them 
myself, but every now and then tliere was some hitch 
or other As I had made no other arrangement for tlieir 
private tuition, I used to get them to walk witli me 
daily to die office and ^back home — a distance of 
about 5 miles in all This gave them and me a fair 
amount of exercise I tried tO/ instruct them by 
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-conversation during these walks, if there was no one 
else claiming my attention. All my children, excepting 
the eldest, Harilal, who had stayed away in India, 
were brought up in Johannesburg m this manner. Had 
I been able to devote at least an hour to their literary 
education with strict regularity, I should have given 
them, m my opimon, an ideal education But it has 
been their, as also my, regret that I failed to ensure 
them enough literary traimng The eldest son has often 
given vent to his distress privately before me and pub- 
hcly in the press; the other sons have generously for- 
given the failure as unavoidable I am not heart- 
broken over It, and the regret, if any, is that I did not 
prove an ideal father. But I hold that I sacrificed their 
literary traimng to what I genuinely, though may be 
wrongly, beheved to be service to the community. I 
am quite clear that I have not been negligent in doing 
whatever was needful for building up their charac- 
ter. I believe it is the bounden duty of every parent 
to provide for this properly Whenever, m spite of my 
endeavour, my sons have been found wanting, it is my 
certain conviction that they have reflected, not want of 
care on my part, but the defects of both their parents. 

Children inherit the quahties of the parents, no 
less than their physical features. Environment does 
play an important part, but the original capital on 
which a child starts in life is inherited from its ances- 
tors. I have also seen children successfully surmount- 
ing the effects of an evil inheritance. That is due to 
punty being an inherent attribute of the soul. 
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Polak and I had often very heated discussions 
about tile dcsirabihty or otlicrwise of giving the clul- 
dren an English education It has always been my 
conviction tliat Indian parents who train their chil- 
dren to tliink and talk in English from tlieir infancy 
betray tlieir children and tlicir country They deprive 
them of tlie spintual and social heritage of tlie nation, 
and render tliem to that extent unfit for the service of 
the country Having these convictions, I made a point 
of always talking to my children m Gujarati Polak 
never liked this He thought I was spoiling tlieir 
future He contended, with all the vigour and love at 
his command, that, if children were to learn a univer- 
sal language like English from tlieir infancy, they 
would easily gam considerable advantage over others 
m tlie race of life He failed to convince me I do 
not now remember whether I convinced him of the 
correctness of my attitude, or whether he gave me 
up as too obstinate Tins happened about twenty 
years ago, and my convictions have only deepened 
with expenence Though my sons have suffered for 
want of full hterary education, the knowledge of the 
mother-tongue that they naturally acquired has been 
all to their and the country’s good, inasmuch as they 
do not appear the foreigners they would otherwise 
have appeared They naturally become bilingual, 
speaking and writing English with fair ease, because 
of daily contact with a large circle of English friends, 
and because of their stay in a country where English 
was the chief language spoken 

A II-7 
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THE ZULU ‘REBELLION’ 

Even after I tliought I had settled down in 
Johannesburg, there was to be no settled life for me^ 
Just when I felt that I should be breatlimg in peace, 
an unexpected event happened The papers brought 
the news of the outbreak of the Zulu ‘rebellion’ m 
Natal I bore no grudge against the Zulus, they had 
harmed no Indian I had doubts about the ‘rebellion’^ 
Itself But I then beheved that the British Empire 
existed for the welfare of the world A genuine sense of 
loyalty prevented me from even wishing ill to the 
Empire. The rightness or otherwise of the ‘rebel- 
hon’ was therefore not likely to affect my decision. 
Natal had a Volunteer Defence Force, and it was open 
to it to recruit more men. I read that this force had 
already been mobilized to quell the ‘rebellion’ 

I considered myself a citizen of Natal, being 
intimately connected wth it So I wrote to the Gover- 
nor, expressing my readiness, if necessary, to form 
an Indian Ambulance Corps He replied immediate- 
ly accepting the offer 

I had not expected such prompt acceptance. 
Fortunately I had made all the necessary arrange- 
ments even before writing the letter If my offer was. 
accepted, I had decided to break up the Johannes- 
burg home. Polak was to have a smaller house, and 
my wfe was to go and settle at Phoenix I had her 
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full consent to tins decision I do not remember her 
having ever stood in my way in matters like this. 
As soon, tlicrefore, as I got the reply from tlie Gover- 
nor, I gave the landlord the usual montli’s notice 
of vacating tlie house, sent some of the tilings to- 
Phoenix and left some witli Polak 

I went to Durban and appealed for men. A big- 
contingent was not necessary We were a party of 
twenty-four, of whom, besides me, four were Guja- 
ratis The rest were ex-indcntured men from Soutli 
India, exceptmg one who was a free Patlian 

In order to give me a status and to facilitate work, 
as also in accordance iwth the existing convention, 
tlie Clnef Medical Officer appointed me to tlie tempo- 
rary rank of Sergeant Major and three men selected 
by me to the rank of sergeants and one to that of 
corporal We also received our umforms from the 
Government Our Corps was on active service for 
nearly six weeks On reaching the scene of tlie ‘rebel- 
lion’, I saw tliat there was nothing there to justify tlie 
name of ‘rebelhon’ There was no resistance that one 
could see The reason why the disturbance had been 
magmfied into a rebellion was that a Zulu chief had 
advised non-payment of a new tax imposed on his 
people, and had assagaied a sergeant who had gone 
to collect the tax At any rate my heart was with the 
Zulus, and I was dehghted, on reaching headquarters, 
to hear that our mam work was to be the nursing of 
the wounded Zulus The Medical Officer in charge 
welcomed us He said the white people were not wilhng 
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nurses for the wounded Zulus, that their wounds 
were festering, and that he was at his wits’ end. He 
hailed our arrival as a godsend for those innocent 
people, and he equipped us with bandages, disinfec- 
tants, etc., and took us to the improvised hospital. 
The Zulus were delighted to see us. The white soldieis 
used to peep tlirough the railings that separated us from 
them and tried to dissuade us from attending to the 
wounds And as we would not heed them, they became 
enraged and poured unspeakable abuse on the Zulus 
Gradually I came into closer touch with these 
soldiers, and they ceased to interfere. Among tlie 
■commanding officers were Col. Sparks and Col Wylie, 
who had bitterly opposed me in 1896. They were sur- 
prised at my attitude and specially called and thanked 
me. They introduced me to General Mackenzie. Let 
not the reader think that these were professional sol- 
diers Col Wylie was a well-known Durban lawyer Col 
Sparks was well known as the owner of a butcher’s 
shop in Durban General Mackenzie was a noted Natal 
farmer. All these gentlemen were volunteers, and as 
such had received military traimng and experience. 

The wounded m our charge were not wounded in 
battle A section of them had been taken pnsoners 
as suspects The General had sentenced tliem to be 
flogged. The floggmg had caused severe sores. These, 
being unattended to, were festering. The others were 
Zulu friendlies. Although these had badges given 
them to distinguish them from the ‘enemy’, they 
'had been shot at by the soldiers by mistake. 
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Besides this work I had to compound and dis- 
pense prescriptions foi the s\hitc 'loldicrs Tins \sas 
casv enough for me as I had rcccncd a gear’s tiain- 
mg m Dr Booth’s htilc hospital This uoik brought 
me m close contact \sith many Europeans 

We ncrc attached to a snifi-moMiig column It 
had orders to march \\hcrc\ei danger was reported 
It was for the most part mounted infantry. As soon 
as our camp was mo\ed, we had to follow on foot wiUi 
our stretchers on oui shoulders Twice or thrice we 
had to march forts miles a da\. But wherever we 
went I am thankful that we had God’s good work 
to do basing to c.irr\ to the camp on our stretchers 
those Zulu friendlies who had been inadscrtently 
wounded, and to attend upon them as nurses 
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HEART SEARCHINGS 

The Zulu ‘rebellion’ was full of new expenences 
and gave me much food for thought. The Boer War 
had not brought home to me the horrors of war with 
anything like the vividness that the ‘rebelhon’ did. 
This was no war but a man-hunt, not only in my 
■opinion, but also in that of many Enghshmen with 
whom I had occasion to talk To hear every mormng 
reports of the soldiers’ rifles exploding like crackers m 
innocent hamlets, and to live in the rmdst of them 
was a trial. But I swallowed the bitter draught, espe- 
cially as the work of my Corps consisted only m 
nursing the wounded Zulus. I could see that but for 
us the Zulus would have been uncared for. This work, 
therefore, eased my conscience. 

But there was much else to set one thinking It 
was a sparsely populated part of the country. Few and 
far between in hills and dales were the scattered 
Kraals of the simple and so-called ‘uncivilised’ Zulus. 
Marching, with or without the wounded, through 
these solemn solitudes, I often fell into deep thought. 

I pondered over brahmacharya and its implica- 
tions, and my convictions took deep root. I discussed 
it with my co-workers. I had not realized then how 
indispensable it was for self-realization, but I clearly 
saw that one aspiring to serve humanity with his 
whole soul could not do without it It was borne in 
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upon me that I should have more and more occa- 
sions for scn'icc of the kind I nas rendering, and that 
I should find myself unequal to my task if I 'were 
engaged m tlie pleasures of family life and in the pro- 
pagation and rearing of children 

In a word, I could not li\c both after the flesh 
and tile spirit. On the picsenl occasion, for instance, 
I should not ha\c been able to throw mjsclf into the 
fray, had mj wife been cvpccting a baby "Without 
the obscn'ance of hrahmacharya scivice of tlic family 
would be inconsistent with scn'ice of the communil) 
'IVitli hmhmacharya diey would be pcrfcctl) consistent 
So tliinking, I became somewhat impatient to 
take a final vow Tiic prospect of the vow brought a 
certain kind of exultation Imagination also found 
free play and opened out limitless vistas of service 

"Wflulst I was dius m the midst of strenuous physi- 
cal and mental work, a rcpoil came to the effect that 
tlie work of suppressing tlie ‘rebellion’ was nearly o\ er, 
and that we should soon be discharged A day or tw'o 
after tins our discharge came and m a few days w'c 
got back to our homes 

After a short w'lule I got a letter fiom the Govei- 
nor specially tliankmg the Ambulance Corps for its 
services 

On my arrival at Phoenix I eagerly broached 
the subject of brahmacharya witli Chhaganlal, Maganlal, 
"West and otliers They liked tlie idea and accepted 
the necessity of taking the vow, but they also re- 
presented the difficulties of the task. Some of diem 
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set themselves bravely to observe it, and some, I 
hnow, succeeded also. 

I too took the plunge — the vow to observe brahma- 
charya for life. I must confess that I had not then fully 
realized the magnitude and immensity of the task I 
undertook The difficulties are even today staring me 
in the face. The importance of the vow is being more 
and more borne in upon me. Life without brahma- 
charya appears to me to be insipid and animal-hke. 
The brute by nature knows no self-restraint Man is 
man because he is capable of, and only in so far as 
he exercises, self-restraint. What formerly appeared 
to me to be extravagant praise of brahmacharya m our 
religious books seems now, with increasmg clear- 
ness every day, to be absolutely proper and found- 
ed on experience. 

I saw that brahmacharya, which is so full of wonder- 
ful potency, is by no means an easy affair, and cer- 
tainly not a mere matter of the body. It begins witli 
bodily restraint, but does not end there. The perfec- 
tion of It precludes even an impure thought. A true 
brahmachan will not even dream of satisfying the flesh- 
ly appetite, and until he is in that condition, he has a 
great deal of ground to cover. 

For me the observance of even bodily brahma- 
chaiya has been full of difficulties. Today I may say 
that I feel myself fairly safe, but I have yet to achieve 
complete mastery over thought, which is so essential. 
Not that the will or effort is lacking, but it is yet a 
problem to me wherefrom undesirable thoughts spring 
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their insidious invasions I have no doubt that there 
IS a key to lock out undesiiable thoughts, but every 
one has to find it out foi himself Saints and seers- 
have left their expeiiences for us, but they have given 
us no infallible and universal presciiption For per- 
fection or freedom firom error comes only from grace, 
and so seekers after God have left us mantras, such as 
Ramanama, hallowed by tlieir own austerities and 
charged ^vith their punty Without an unreserved 
surrender to His grace, complete mastery over tliought 
IS impossible This is tlie teaching of every great book 
of religion, and I am reahzmg the trutli of it every 
moment of my striving after that perfect brahmacharya 
But part of tlie history of that striving and struggle 
will be told in chapters to follow I shall conclude this 
chapter iMth an indication of how I set about tlie 
task In tlie first flush of enthusiasm, I found tlie ob- 
servance qmte easy The very first change I made 
in my mode of life was to stop sharing the same 
bed -with my wife or seeking privacy with her 

Thus brahmacharya, whicli I had been observing 
willy-mlly since 1900, was sealed witli a vow in the 
middle of 1906 
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Events were so shaping themselves in Johannes- 
huig as to make this self-purification on my part a 
preliminary as it were to Satyagraha. I can now see 
that all the principal events of my life, culmmating 
in the vow of brahmachaiya^ were secretly preparing 
me for it The principle called Satyagraha came into 
being before that name was invented. Indeed when it 
■was born, I myself could not say what it was. In 
Gujarati also we used the English phrase ‘passive 
resistance’ to describe it When in a meeting of Euro- 
peans I found that the term ‘passive resistance’ was 
too narrowly construed, that it was supposed to be a 
weapon of the weak, that it could be characterized 
by hatred, and that it could finally manifest itself as 
violence, I had to demur to all these statements and 
explain the real nature of the Indian movement. It 
was clear that a new word must be coined by the 
Indians to designate their struggle. 

But I could not for the hfe of me find out a new 
name, and therefore offered a nominal prize through 
Indian Opinion to the reader who made the best sug- 
gestion on the subject. As a result Maganlal Gan- 
dhi coined the word ‘Sadagraha’ (Sat=truth, Agraha 
=firmness) and won the prize But in order to make 
it clearer I changed the word to ‘Satyagraha’ whic 
lias since become current in Gujarati as a designation 
for the struggle 
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The history of tins struggle is for all piactical 
purposes a histoiy of the remainder of my life in South 
Africa and especially of my experiments with truth in 
that sub-continent I mote the major portion of this 
history in Yeravda jail and finished it after I was 
released It was published in Mavajivan and subse- 
<juently issued in book foim Sjt Valji Govindji Desai 
lias been translating it into English for Current 
Thought, but I am now arranging to have tlie English 
translation' published in book form at an early 
date, so that those ^vho ^vlll may be able to familia- 
rize tliemselves ^vlth my most important expeiiments 
in Soutli Africa I ivould recommend a perusal of my 
history of Satyagraha in Soutli Africa to such readers 
as have not seen it already I -will not repeat what I 
have put dowm there, but in tlie next few chapters 
will deal only with a few personal incidents of my 
life in South Africa which have not been covered by 
tliat history And ivhen I have done mth these, I ivill 
at once proceed to give tlie reader some idea of my 
experiments in India Therefore, anyone who ivishes 
to consider these experiments in their strict chrono- 
logical order mil now do well to keep the liistory of 
Satyagraha in Soutli Africa before him 


I Published by Navajivan Pubhshing House, Price Rs 4/-, 
Postage etc , Rs 1 15 
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MORE EXPERIMENTS IN DIETETICS 

I was anxious to observe brahmacharya in thought^ 
word and deed, and equally anxious to devote the 
maximum of time to the Satyagraha struggle and fit 
myself for it by cultivating purity. I was therefore 
led to make further changes and to impose greater 
restraints upon myself in the matter of food. The 
motive for the previous changes had been largely 
hygienic, but the new experiments were made from 
a religious standpoint. 

Fasting and restriction m diet now played a 
more important part in my life. Passion in man 
IS generally co-existent with a hankering after the 
pleasures of the palate And so it was with me. I 
have encountered many difficulties in trying to con- 
trol passion as well as taste, and I cannot claim 
even now to have brought them under complete 
subjection. I have considered myself to be a heavy 
eater. What friends have thought to be my restraint 
has never appeared to me in that light. If I had 
failed to develop restraint to the extent that I have, 

I should have descended lower than the beasts and 
met my doom long ago. However, as I had 
adequately reahzed my shortcomings, I made great 
efforts to get rid of them, and thanks to this en- 
deavour I have all these years pulled on with my 
body and put in with it my share of work. 
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Being conscious of my weakness and unexpected- 
ly commg in contact ivith congenial company, I began 
to take an exclusive fruit diet or to fast on the 
Ekadashi day, and also to observe Janmashtami and 
similar hohdays 

I began ivith a frmt diet, but from the stand- 
point of restraint I did not find much to choose 
between a fruit diet and a diet of food grams I 
observed that the same indulgence of taste was possible 
with the former as with the latter, and even more, 
when one got accustomed to it I therefore came 
to attach greater importance to fasting or having 
only one meal a day on holidays And if there was 
some occasion for penance or the like, I gladly utilized 
It too for the purpose of fasting 

But I also saw that, the body now being drained 
more effectively, the food yielded greater relish and 
the appetite grew keener It dawned upon me that 
fasting could be made as powerful a weapon of in- 
dulgence as of restraint Many similar later experi- 
ences of mine as well as of others can be adduced 
as evidence of this starthng fact I wanted to im- 
prove and train my body, but as my chief object 
now was to achieve restraint and a conquest of the 
palate, I selected first one food and then another, and 
at the same time restricted the amount But the 
relish was after me, as it were As I gave up one 
thing and took up another, this latter afforded me a 
fresher and greater relish than its predecessor 

In making these experiments I had several 
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companions, the chief of whom was Hermann Kallen- 
bach. I have already written about this friend in 
the history of Satyagraha in South Africa, and will 
not go over the same ground here. Mr. Kallenbach 
was always with me whether in fasting or in dietetic 
changes. I hved with him at his own place when 
the Satyagralia struggle was at its height. We dis- 
cussed our changes in food and derived more pleasure 
from the new diet than from the old. Talk of this- 
nature sounded quite pleasant in those days, and 
did not strike me as at all improper Experience has 
taught me, however, that it was wrong to have 
dwelt upon the relish of food. One should eat not 
in order to please the palate, but just to keep the 
body going When each organ of sense subserves the 
body and through tlie body the soul, its special relish 
disappears, and then alone does it begin to function 
in the way nature intended to do. 

Any number of experiments is too small and no 
sacrifice is too great for attaimng this symphony 
with nature. But unfortunately the current is now- 
a-days flowing strongly in the opposite direction. 
We are not ashamed to sacrifice a multitude of other 
Hves in decoratmg the perishable body and trying 
to prolong its existence for a few fleeting moments,, 
with the result that we kill ourselves, both body and 
soul. In trying to cure one old disease, we give nse to 
a hundred new ones, in trymg to enjoy the pleasures 
of sense, we lose m the end even our capacity for 
enjoyment. All this is passing before our very eyes. 
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but tliere are none so blind as those ^s'ho wll not see. 

Having tlius set forth tlicir object and the tram 
of ideas tvhich led up to thenij I now propose to- 
desenbe tlic dietetic experiments at some length. 
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KASTURBAI’S COURAGE 

Thrice in her hfe my wife narrowly escaped 
death through serious illness The cures were due to 
household remedies At the time of her first attack 
Satyagraha was going on or was about to commence 
She had frequent haemorrhage. A medical friend 
advised a surgical operation, to which she agreed after 
some hesitation. She was extremely emaciated, 
and the doctor had to perform the operation without 
chloroform It was successful, but she had to suffer 
much pain She, however, went through it with 
wonderful bravery. The doctor and his wife who 
nursed her were all attention This was in Dm ban 
The doctor gave me leave to go to Johannesburg, and 
told me not to have any anxiety about the patient 
In a few days, however, I received a letter to the 
effect that Kasturbai was worse, too weak to sit 
up in bed, and had once become unconscious The 
doctor knew that he might not, witliout my consent, 
give her wines or meat. So he telephoned to me at 
Johannesburg for permission to give her beef tea 
I replied saying I could not grant the permission, but 
that, if she was in a condition to express her wish 
in the matter, she might be consulted, and she was 
free to do as she liked ‘But,’ said the doctor, ‘I 
refuse to consult tlie patient’s wishes in tlie matter. 
You must come yourself If you do not leave me 
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free to prescribe whatever diet I like, I will not hold 
myself responsible for your wife’s hfe ’ 

I took the train for Durban the same day, and 
met the doctor who quietly broke this news to me 
‘I had already given Mrs Gandhi beef tea when I 
telephoned to you ’ 

‘Now, doctor, I call this a fraud,’ said I 
‘No question of fraud in prescnbing medicine 
or diet for a patient In fact we doctors consider it 
a virtue to deceive patients or their relatives, if there- 
by we can save our patients,’ said the doctor with 
determination. 

I was deeply pained, but kept cool The doctor 
was a good man and a personal friend He and his 
wife had laid me under a debt of gratitude, but I 
was not prepared to put up with his medical morals 
‘Doctor, tell me what you propose to do now 
I would never allow my wife to be given meat or 
beef, even if the demal meant her death, unless of 
course she desired to take it ’ 

‘You are welcome to your philosophy I tell you 
that, so long as you keep your wife under my treat- 
ment, I must have the option to give her anything 
I wish If you don’t like this, I must regretfully ask 
you to remove her I can’t see her die under my roof ’ 
‘Do you mean to say that I must remove her 
at once^’ 

‘Whenever did I ask you to remove her ^ I only 
want to be left entirely free If you do so, my 
wife and I will do all that is possible for her, and 
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you may go back without the least anxiety on her 
score. But if you will not understand this simple 
thing, you will compel me to ask you to remove 
your wife from my place.’ 

I think one of my sons was with me. He en- 
tirely agreed with me, and said his mother should 
not be given beef tea. I next spoke to Kasturbar 
heiself. She was really too weak to be consulted 
m this matter. But I thought it my painful duty to 
do so. I told her what had passed between the 
doctor and myself. She gave a resolute reply ‘I will 
not take beef tea It is a rare thing in this world to 
be born as a human being, and I would far rather 
die m your arms than pollute my body with such 
abominations.’ 

I pleaded witli her. I told her tliat she was not 
bound to follow me I cited to her the instances of 
Hindu friends and acquaintances who had no scruples 
about taking meat or wine as medicine But she was 
adamant ‘No,’ said she, ‘pray remove me at once ’ 

I was dehghted Not without some agitation I 
decided to take her away. I informed the doctor of 
her resolve. He exclaimed in a rage ‘What a callous 
man you are* You should have been ashamed to 
broach the matter to her in her present condition. 

I tell you your wife is not in a fit state to be 
removed. She cannot stand the least little hustling. 

I shouldn’t be surprised if she were to die on the 
way. But if you must persist, you are free to do so If 
you will not give her beef tea, I will not take the nsk 
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of keeping her under my roof even for a single day ’ 
So we decided to leave the place at once It 
was drizzhng and the station was some distance We 
had to take the tram from Duiban for Phoenix, 
whence our Settlement was reached by a road of 
two miles and a half I was undoubtedly taking a 
veiy great risk, but I trusted m God, and proceeded 
with my task I sent messenger to Phoemx in 
advance, with a message to West to receive us at the 
station with a hammock, a bottle of hot milk and 
one of hot water, and six men to carry Kasturbai 
in the hammock I got a rickshaw to enable me to 
take her by the next available train, put her into it 
in that dangerous condition, and marched away 

Kasturbai needed no cheering up On the 
contrary, she comforted me, saying ‘Notliing will 
happen to me Don’t worry ’ 

She was mere skin and bone, having had no 
nourishment for days The station platform was very 
large, and as the rickshaw could not be taken inside, 
one had to walk some distance before one could 
reach the train So I carried her in my arms and 
put her into the compartment From Phoenix we 
carried her m the hammock, and there she slowly 
picked up strength under hydropathic treatment 

In two or three days of our arrival at Phoenix a 
Swami came to our place He had heard of the 
resolute way m which we had rejected the doctor’s 
advice, and he had, out of sympathy, come to plead 
with us My second and third sons Mamlal and 
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Ramdas were, so far as I can recollect, present when 
the Swami came. He held forth on the religious 
harmlessness of taking meat, citing authorities from 
Manu. I did not like his cariying on this disputation 
in the presence of my wife, but I suffered him to do 
so out of courtesy. I knew the verses from the 
Manusmnli^ I did not need them for my conviction. 
I knew also that there was a school which regarded 
these verses as interpolations, but even if they were 
not, I held my views on vegetarianism independently of 
religious texts, and Kasturbai’s faith was unshakable. 
To her the scriptural texts were a sealed book, but 
the traditional rehgion of her forefathers was enough 
for her. The children swore by their father’s creed 
and so they made light of the Swami’s discourse. 
But Kasturbai [put an end to the dialogue at once. 
‘Swamiji,’ she said, ‘whatever you may say, I do not 
want to recover by means of beef tea. Pray don’t worry 
me any more. You may discuss the thing with my 
husband and children if you like. But my mind is 
made up.’ 
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DOMESTIC S VTYAGRAIIA 

Mv first experience of lail life ■was in 1908 I 
sa\\ tliat some of the regulations that tlic pnsoncis 
had to obscr\’e were sucli as should be voluntarily 
obscr\cd bv a hrahnwchait, that is, one desiring to 
practise self-restraint Such, for instance, was tlic 
regulation icquiring the last meal to be finished 
before sunset Kcithci the Indian nor the African 
prisoners were allowed tea or cofTcc They could 
add salt to the cooked food if the> wished, but they 
might not have am thing for the mcic satisfaction of 
the palate "Wlicn I asked the jail medical officer to give 
us curia powder, and to let us add salt to the food w'hilst 
It was cooking, he said ‘You arc not here for satis- 
f\ang your palate From the point of vlc^v of health, 
cuna’ pow'dcr is not ncccssaia% and it makes no diffc- 
rcncc w’hcthcr you add salt during or after cooking ’ 

Ultimately tlicse restrictions were modified, though 
not witliout much difficulty, but both w'cre w'holcsomc 
rules of self-restiaint Inhibitions imposed from with- 
out rarely succeed, but w'hcn they arc self-imposed, 
they have a decidedly salutai'y' effect So, immediately 
after release from jail, I imposed on myself tlie two 
rules As far as was tlien possible, I stopped taking 
tea, and fimshed my last meal before sunset Both 
these now require no effort in the observance. 

There came, however, an occasion \vhich 
485 
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compelled me to give up salt altogether, and this 
restriction I continued for an unbroken period of ten 
years. I had read in some books on vegetariamsm 
that salt was not a necessary article of diet for man, 
that on tile contrary saltless diet was better for the 
health. I had deduced tliat a brahmachan benefited by 
a saltless diet. I had read and realized that the weak- 
bodied should avoid pulses I was very fond of them. 

Now it happened that Kasturbai, who had a brief 
respite after her operation, had again begun getting 
haemorrhage, and the malady seemed to be obsti- 
nate Hydropathic treatment by itself did not answer. 
She had not much faith m my remedies, though she 
did not resist them She certainly did not ask for 
outside help. So when all my remedies had failed, 
I entreated her to give up salt and pulses She would 
not agree, however much I pleaded with her, sup- 
porting myself with authorities At last she challenged 
me, saying that even I could not give up these articles 
if I was advised to do so I was pained and equally 
delighted, — delighted in tliat I got an opportunity to 
shower my love on her. I said to her. ‘You are 
mistaken If I was ailing and the doctor advised me 
to give up these or any other articles, I should un- 
hesitatingly do so But there* Without any medical 
advice, I give up salt and pulses for one year, whether 
you do so or not ’ 

She was rudely shocked and exclaimed m deep 
sorrow. ‘Pray forgive me. Knowing you, I should 
not have provoked you. I promise to abstain from 
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tlicsc things, but for heaven’s sake take back your 
vow This IS too hard on me ’ 

‘It IS very good foi you to forgo tlicse articles 
I have not the slightest doubt that you will be all the 
better witliout them As for me, I cannot rctiact a 
vow seriously taken And it is sui e to benefit me, for 
all restraint, ivhatevcr prompts it, is ndiolesomc for 
men You will therefore leave me alone It will 
be a test for me, and a moral support to you in carry- 
ing out your resolve ’ 

So she gave me up ‘You are too obstinate You 
Mali listen to none,’ she said, and sought relief in tears 
I would like to count this incident as an in- 
stance of Satyagraha, and it is one of the sweetest 
recollections of my life 

After this Kasturbai began to pick up quickly — 
whether as a result of tlie saltlcss and pulseless diet 
or oftlic other consequent changes in her food, whether 
as a result of my strict vigilence in exacting observance 
of the other rules of life, or as an effect of the mental 
exhilaration produced by tlie incident, and if so to 
what extent, I cannot say But she rallied quickly, 
haemorrhage completely stopped, and I added some- 
what to my reputation as a quack 

As for me, I was all the better for tlie new demals 
I never craved for the tilings I had left, tlie year 
sped away, and I found the senses to be more subdued 
than ever The experiment stimulated the inclination 
for self-restraint, and I continued the abstention from 
the articles until long after I returned to India Only 
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once I happened to take both the articles whilst I was 
in London in 1914. But of that occasion, and as to 
how I resumed both, I shall speak in a later chapter. 

I have tried the experiment of a saltless and 
pulseless diet on many of my co-workers, and with 
good results m South Africa. Medically there may be 
two opmions as to the value of this diet, but morally 
I have no doubt that all self-denial is good for the 
soul. The diet of a man of self-restraint must be 
different from that of a man of pleasure, just as their 
ways of life must be different. Aspirants after brah- 
macharya often defeat their own end by adopting 
courses suited to a life of pleasure. 
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TO^VARDS SELF-RESTRAINT 

I have described in tlie last chapter how Kastur- 
bai’s illness ^vas instrumental in bringing about some 
clianges in my diet At a later stage more changes 
were introduced for tlie sake ofsupporting brahmachaiya 
The first of tliese was tlie giving up of milk It 
was from Raychandbhai tliat I first learnt that 
milk stimulated ammal passion Books on vegeta- 
rianism strengthened the idea^ but so long as I had 
not taken tlie brahviacharya vow I could not make 
up my mind to forgo milk I had long realized that 
milk was not necessary for supporting tlie body, but 
It was not easy to give it up “Wliile necessity ior 
avoiding milk m the interests of self-restraint was 
grooving upon me, I happened to come across some 
hterature from Calcutta, describing the tortures to 
which cows and buffaloes were subjected by tlieir 
keepers This had a wonderful effect on me I 
discussed it with hfr Kallenbach 

Though I have introduced Mr Kallenbach to the 
readers of the history of Satyagraha in Soutli 
Africa, and referred to him in a previous chapter, I 
think it necessary to say sometliing more about him 
here We met qmte by accident He was a friend 
of Mr Khan’s, and as tlie latter had discovered deep 
doivn in him a vein of otlier-worldhness he introduced 
him to me. 

^Vlien I came to know him I was startled at his 
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love of luxury and extravagance. But at our very 
first meeting, he asked searching questions concerning 
matters of religion. We incidentally talked of Gautama 
Buddha’s renunciation Our acquaintance soon ri- 
pened into very close friendship, so much so that we 
thought alike, and he was convinced that he must 
carry out in his life the changes I was making in mine. 

At that time he was single, and was expending 
Rs. 1,200 monthly on himself, over and above house 
rent. Now he reduced himself to such simplicity that 
his expenses came to Rs 120 per month. After the 
breaking up of my household and my first release 
from jail, we began to live together. It was a fairly 
hard life that he led 

It was during this time that we had the discussion 
about milk. Mr. Kallenbach said, ‘We constantly 
talk about the harmful elfects of milk. Why then do 
not we give it up^ It is certainly not necessary.’ 

I was agreeably surprised at the suggestion, which I 
warmly welcomed, and both of us pledged ourselves 
to abjure imlk there and then. This was at Tolstoy 
Farm in the year 1912. 

But this denial was not enough to satisfy me. 
Soon after this I decided to live on a pure fruit diet, 
and that too composed of the cheapest fruit possible. 
Our ambition was to live the life of the poorest people. 

The fruit diet turned out to be very convenient 
also Cooking was practically done away with. Raw 
groundnuts, bananas, dates, lemons, and olive oil 
composed our usual diet. 
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I mvw !>crc uucr v \\ \mnig for the A'^pirunts of 
hrchviad.'.rjc Though I h.wc m'dc ovu ni intuTiitc 
■connccuon betwren diet nnd Inrln.rcl.r.rja^ jl !•; ccrt.'in 
Uni msndi'^ ibc prmopiJ tbini; A mind conscionsK 
unclcin CAimai be etc in^cd l)\ f.v^tnnr. Mocbfic^vuons 
in diet ii uc no effect tm u 'I he concupj'^ccncc of the 
mind connol bt rooted out c\ccpt bs iniuKc <c)f' 
o\nmnntion, suirendct to God .md. b'';U\. gt.'cc 
But ihuc an nuim'^ti connection brivtcn ilic mind 
and the bod\, and the c irn.d mind nlv. iis lu^ts for 
dtlicacie,<: and Iumiiicc To obiintc this tcndcnC} 
dietetic rcsinciion'; and fa'^ting would ippcar to be 
ncccs''’n Tlic carnal mind, instead of coiurolbng 
the senses becomes then ?la\c, and tlicrtftire the 
bodi alwass needs clean non-stimul iting foods and 
periodical fasting 

Those who make light of dietetic icsttictions and 
fasting arc as much in tiroi as tbo^c wiio stale their 
all on them M\ c.\pcncncc teaches me tbat, for 
those whose minds arc worling towards sclf-icstiamt, 
dietetic restrictions and fasting are \ci% helpful In 
fact without their help concupiscence cannot be 
completely rooted out of tbc mind 
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FASTING 

Just about the time when I gave up milk and 
cereals, and started on the experiment of a frmt diet, 
I commenced fasting as a means of self-restraint. 
In this Mr. Kallenbach also joined me. I had been 
used to fasting now and again, but for purely health 
reasons. That fasting was necesary for self-restraint 
I learnt from a friend. 

Having been born in a Vaishnava family and of 
mother who was given to keeping all sorts of hard 
vows, I had observed, while in India, the Ekadashi 
and other fasts, but in doing so I had merely copied 
my motlier and sought to please my parents. 

At that time I did not understand, nor did I 
believe in, the efficacy of fasting But seeing that the 
friend I have mentioned was observing it with benefit, 
and with the hope of supporting the hrahmacharya vow, 

I followed his example and began keeping the 
Ekadashi fast As a rule Hindus allow themselves 
milk and fruit on a fasting day, but such fast I had 
been keeping daily So now I began complete fasting, 
allowing myself only water 

Wlien I started on this experiment, the Hindu 
month of Shravan and the Islamic month of Ramzan 
happened to coincide The Gandhis used to observe 
not only the Vaishnava but also the Shaivite vows, 
and visited the Shaivite as also the Vaishnava temples. 
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Some of the members of tlie family used to observe 
pradosha^ in the whole of tlie month of Shravan I 
decided to do likewse 

These important experiments were undertaken 
while we were at Tolstoy Farm, wheie Mr KaUen- 
bach and I were staying widi a few Satyagrahi fami- 
hes, including young people and children For these 
last we had a school Among tliem were four or five 
Musalmans I always helped and encouraged tliem 
in keeping all tlieir religious observances I took care 
to see that tliey offered their daily namaz. There were 
Christians and Parsi youngsters too, whom I consi- 
dered it my duty to encourage to follow tlieir respec- 
tive rehgious observances. 

During this month, therefore, I persuaded the 
Musalman youngsters to observe the ramzan fast I 
had of course decided to observe pradosha myself, but 
I now asked the Hindu, Farsi and Christian young- 
sters to join me I explained to them that it was al- 
ways a good thmg to join with others in any matter 
of self-demal Many of the Farm inmates welcomed 
my proposal The Hindu and the Farsi youngsters 
did not copy the Musalman ones in every detail; it 
was not necessary The Musalman youngsters had 
to wait for their breakfast until sunset, whereas the 
others did not do so, and were thus able to prepare 
dehcacies for the Musalman friends and serve them 
Nor had the Hindu and other youngsters to keep the 
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Musalman company when they had their last meal' 
before sunrise next morning, and of course all except 
the Musalmans allowed themselves water. 

The result of these experiments was that all were 
convinced of the value of fasting, and a splendid 
esprit de corps grew up among them. 

We were all vegetarians on Tolstoy Farm, tlianlcs, 
I must gratefully confess, to the readiness of all to res- 
pect my feelings. The Musalman youngsters must have 
missed their meat during ramzan^ but none of them 
ever let me know that they did so They delighted in 
and relished the vegetarian diet, and the Hindu 
youngsters often prepared vegetarian delicacies for 
them, m keeping with the simplicity of the Farm. 

I have purposely digressed in the midst of this 
chapter on fasting, as I could not have given these 
pleasant reminiscences anywhere else, and I have 
indirectly described a characteristic of mine, namely 
that I have always loved to have my co-workers with 
me in anything that has appealed to me as being good. 
They were quite new to fasting, but thanks to the 
pradosha and ramzan fasts, it was easy for me to inte- 
rest them in fasting as a means of self-restraint. 

Thus an atmosphere of self-restraint naturally 
sprang up on the Farm. All the Farm inmates now 
began to join us m keeping partial and complete 
fasts, which, I am sure, was entirely to the good. I 
cannot definitely say how far this self-denial touched 
their hearts and helped them m their striving to con- 
quer the flesh. For my part, however, I am convinced 
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that I greatly benefited by it both physically and 
morally But I know that it does not necessarily follow 
that fasting and similar disciplines would have the 
same effect for all 

Fasting can help to curb animal passion, only if 
it is undertaken with a view to self-restraint Some of 
my friends have actually found tlieir animal passion 
and palate stimulated as an after-effect of fasts That 
is to say, fasting is futile unless it is accompanied by an 
incessant longing for self-restraint The famous verse 
from the second chapter of the Bhagavadgita is 
■wortli noting in this connection 

‘For a man who is fasting his senses 
Outivardly, the sense-objects disappear, 

Leaving the yearning behmd, but when 
He has seen the Highest, 

Even the yearning disappears ’ 

Fasting and similar discipline is, therefore, one 
of the means to the end of self-restraint, but it is 
not all, and if physical fasting is not accompanied by 
mental fasting, it is bound to end m hypocrisy and 
disaster. 
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AS SCHOOLMASTER 

The reader will, I hope, bear in mind the fact 
that I am, in these chapters, describing things not 
mentioned, or only cursorily mentioned, in the his- 
tory of Satyagraha in South Africa If he does so, he 
will easily see the connection between the recent 
chapters. 

As the Farm grew, it was found necessary to make 
some provision for the education of its boys and girls. 
There were, among these, Hindu, Musalman, Parsi 
and Christian boys and some Hindu girls. It was not 
possible, and I did not think it necessary, to engage 
special teachers for them It was not possible, for quali- 
fied Indian teachers were scarce, and even when avail- 
able, none would be ready to go to a place 21 miles 
distant from Johannesburg on a small salary. Also we 
were certainly not overflowing with money. And I 
did not think it necessary to import teachers from out- 
side the Farm. I did not believe in the existing sys- 
tem of education, and I had a mind to find out by 
experience and expenment the true system. Only this 
much I knew, — that, under ideal conditions, true 
education could be imparted only by the parents, 
and that then there should be the minimum of out- 
side help, that Tolstoy Farm was a family, in which I 
occupied the place of the father, and that I should so 
far as possible shoulder the responsibility for the training 
of the young. 
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The conception no doubt was not wiUiout its 
flaws All tlic young people had not been with me since 
their childhood, they had been brought up ni difTeicnt 
conditions and cnviioninents, and Uicy did not belong 
to the same religion How could I do full justice 
to tlie young people, thus ciicuinstanccd, cicnif I as- 
sumed the place of paterfamilias^ 

But I had always gnen the first place to the cul- 
ture of Uic heart or the building of cliai acter, and as 
I felt confident that moral training could be given to 
all alike, no matter how’ different their ages and tlieir 
upbringing, I decided to live amongst them all the 
twenty-four hours of the day as tlicir father I ic- 
garded character building as the proper foundation 
for tlieir education and, if the foundation was firmly 
laid, I ts'as sure tliat tlic children could learn all tlie 
otlicr things themselves or with the assistance of 
friends 

But as I fully appreciated tlie necessity of a hte- 
rarj' training in addition, I started some classes with 
the help of Mr Kallenbach and Sjt Pragji Dcsai 
Nor did I underrate the building up of tlie body 
This they got in the course of their daily routine For 
there w'ere no servants on the Farm, and all the work, 
from cooking dowm to scavenging, was done by the 
inmates There were many fruit trees to be looked 
after, and enough gardening to be done as well Mr 
Kallenbach was fond of gardening and had gained 
some experience of this work in one of the Govern- 
mental model gardens It was obligatory on all, young 
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and old, who were not engaged in the kitchen, to 
give some time to gardening. The children had the 
lion’s share of this work, which included digging 
pits, felling timber and lifting loads. This gave them 
ample exercise. They took delight in the work, and so 
they did not generally need any other exercise or 
games. Of course some of them, and sometimes all of 
them, malingered and shirked. Sometimes I connived 
at their pranks, but often I was strict with them. 
I dare say they did not like the strictness, but I do 
not recollect their having resisted it Whenever I 
was strict, I would, by argument, convmce them that 
it was not right to play with one’s work. The convic- 
tion would, however, be short-lived, the next moment 
they would again leave their work and go to play. 
All the same we got along, and at any rate they built 
up fine physiques. There was scarcely any illness on 
the Farm, though it must be said that good air and 
water and regular hours of food were not a httle res- 
ponsible for this. 

A word about vocational training. It was my 
intention to teach every one of the youngsters some 
useful manual vocation. For this purpose Mr. Kallen- 
bach went to a Trappist monastery and returned 
having learnt shoe-making. I learnt it from him and 
taught tlie art to such as were ready to take it up. 
Mr. Kallenbach had some experience of carpentry, 
and there was another inmate who knew it, so we had 
a small class in carpentry. Cooking almost all the 
youngsters knew 
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All tins ^sas new to tlicm TJicy had ncvci even 
dreamt tliat tliey Mould ha\e to leain tlxese tilings some 
da^ For generally tlie only tiaming Uxat Indian cliil- 
dicn received in South Africa Mas in the three R’s. 

On Tolstoy Farm mc made it a rule tliat the 
youngsters should not be asked to do M’hat tlic tea- 
chers did not do, and tlxcicfoic, Mhcn they were asked 
to do any Mork, tlicrc Mas ahvays a teacher co-operat- 
ing and actually Morking Mith them Hence m hat- 
ex cr die youngsters learnt, tlicy Icaint chccrfullx'. 

Literary training and charactci building must be 
dealt XMth in tlic following chapters 
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LITERARY TRAINING 

It was seen in the last chapter how we provided 
for the physical training on Tolstoy Farm, and inci- 
dentally for the vocational. Though this was hardly 
done in a way to satisfy me, it may be claimed to 
have been more or less successful. 

Literary training, however, was a more difficult 
matter. I had neither the resources nor the lite- 
rary equipment necessary; and I had not the time I 
would have wished to devote to the subject. The 
physical work that I was doing used to leave me 
thoroughly exhausted at the end of the day, and I 
used to have the classes just when I was most in need 
of some rest. Instead, therefore, of my being fresh for 
the class, I could with the greatest difficulty keep my- 
self awake. The mornings had to be devoted to work 
on the farm and domestic duties, so the school hours 
had to be kept after the midday meal. There was no 
other time smtable for the school. 

We gave three periods at the most to literary 
traimng. Hindi, Tamil, Gujarati and Urdu were all 
taught, and tuition was given through the verna- 
culars of the boys English was taught as well. It was 
also necessary to acquaint the Gujarati Hindu chil- 
dren with a little Sanskrit, and to teach all the chil- 
dren elementary history, geography and arithmetic. 
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I had undertaken to teach Tamil and Urdu 
The little Tamil I knew was acquired during voyages 
and in jail I had not got beyond Pope’s excellent 
Tamil handbook My knowledge of the Urdu script 
was all that I had acquired on a single voyage, and 
my knowledge of the language was confined to the 
familiar Persian and Arabic words that I had learnt 
from contact with Musalman friends Of Samskrit I 
knew no more than I had learnt at tlie high school, 
even my Gujarati was no better than that which one 
acquires at tlie school. 

Such was the capital with which I had to carry 
on In poverty of literary equipment my colleagues 
went one better than I But my love for the languages 
of my country, my confidence in my capacity as a 
teacher, as also the ignorance of my pupils, and more 
tlian that, their generosity, stood me in good stead 

The Tamil boys were all born in South Africa, 
and therefore knew very little Tamil, and did not 
know the script at all So I had to teach them the 
script and the rudiments of grammar That was easy 
enough My pupils knew that they could any day 
beat me in Tamil conversation, and when Tami- 
lians, not knowing English, came to see me, tlicy be- 
came my interpreters. I got along merrily, because 
I never attempted to disguise my ignorance from my 
pupils In all respects I showed myself to diem exact- 
ly as I really was Therefore in spite of my colossal 
Ignorance of the language I never lost their love and 
respect It was comparatwely easier to teach the 
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Musalman boys Urdu They knew the script. I had 
simply to stimulate in them an interest in reading and 
to improve their handwriting. 

These youngsters were for the most part unletter- 
ed and unschooled. But I found in the course of my 
work that I had very little to teach them, beyond 
weaning them from their laziness, and supervising 
their studies. As I was content with this, I could pull 
on with boys of different ages and learning different 
subjects in one and the same class room 

Of text-books, about which we hear so much, I 
never felt the want. I do not even remember having 
made much use of the books that were available. I 
did not find it at all necessary to load the boys with 
quantities of books. I have always felt that the true 
text-book for the pupil is his teacher. I remember very 
little that my teachers taught me from books, but I 
have even now a clear recollection of the tilings they 
taught me independently of books 

Children take in much more and with less labour 
through their ears than through their eyes I do 
not remember having read any book from cover to 
cover With my boys But I gave them, in my own 
language, all that I had digested from my reading 
of various books, and I dare say they are still carry- 
ing a recollection of it in their minds It was laborious 
for them to remember what they learnt from books, 
but what I imparted to them by word of mouth they 
could repeat with the greatest ease. Reading was a 
task for them, but listening to me was a pleasure, when 
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XXXIV 

TRAINING OF THE SPIRIT 

The spiritual training of the boys was a much 
more difficult matter than their physical and mental 
training. I relied little on religious books for the train- 
ing of the spirit. Of course I believed that every stu- 
dent should be acquainted with the elements of his 
own rehgion and have a general knowledge of his own 
scriptures, and therefore I provided for such know- 
ledge as best I could. But that, to my mind, was part 
of the intellectual training. Long before I undertook 
the education of the youngsters of the Tolstoy Farm 
I had realized that the training of the spirit was a 
thing by itself. To develop the spirit is to build cha- 
racter and to enable one to work towards a know- 
ledge of God and self-realization. And I held that this 
was an essential part of the training of the young, and 
that all training witliout culture of the spirit was of 
no use, and might be even harmful. 

I am famihar with the superstition that self-reali- 
zation IS possible only in the fourth stage of life, i.e., 
sannyasa (renunciation). But it is a matter of common 
knowledge that those who defer preparation for this 
invaluable experience until the last stage of life attam 
not self-realization but old age amounting to a second 
and pitiable childhood, living as a burden on this 
earth. I have a full recollection tliat I held these views 
even whilst I was teaching, i e., in 1911-12, though 
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I might not then have expressed them m identical lan- 
guage 

How then was this spiritual training to be given ^ 
I made the children memorize and recite hymns, 
and read to them from books on moral training But 
that was far from satisfying me As I came into closer 
contact with them I saw that it was not through 
books that one could impart traimng of the spirit 
Just as physical training was to be imparted through 
physical exercise, and intellectual through intellec- 
tual exercise, even so the training of the spirit was 
possible only through the exercise of the spirit And 
the exercise of the spirit entirely depended on the 
life and character of the teacher The teacher had al- 
ways to be mindful of his p’s and q’s, whether he was 
in the midst of his boys or not 

It is possible for a teacher situated miles away to 
affect the spirit of the pupils by his way of living It 
would be idle for me, if I were a liar, to teach 
boys to tell the truth A cowardly teacher would never 
succeed in making his boys valiant, and a stranger to 
self-restraint could never teach his pupils the value 
of self-restraint I saw, therefore, that I must be an 
eternal object-lesson to the boys and girls living with 
me They thus became my teachers, and I learnt 
I must be good and live straight, if only for their 
sakes I may say that the increasing discipline and 
lestramt I imposed on myself at Tolstoy Farm was 
mostly due to those wards of mine 

One of them was wild, unruly, given to lying. 
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and quarrelsome On one occasion he broke out most 
violently I was exasperated I never punished my 
boys, but this time I was very angry I tried to reason 
with him. But he was adamant and even tried to over- 
reach me. At last I picked up a ruler lying at hand 
and delivered a blow on his arm I trembled as I struck 
him. I dare say he noticed it This was an entirely 
novel experience for them all. The boy cried out and 
begged to be forgiven. He cried not because the beat- 
ing was painful to him; he could, if he had been so 
minded, have paid me back in the same coin, being a 
stoutly built youth of seventeen, but he realized my 
pam in being driven to this violent resource. Never 
again after this incident did he disobey me. But I still 
repent that violence. I am afraid I exhibited before 
him that day not the spirit, but the brute, in me 
I have always been opposed to corporal pumsh- 
ment. I remember only one occasion on which I 
physically punished one of my sons. I have therefore 
never until this day been able to decide whether I 
was right or wrong in using the ruler. Probably it was 
improper, for it was prompted by anger and a desire 
to pumsh Had it been an expression only of my dis- 
tress, I should have considered it justified. But the 
motive m this case was mixed 

This incident set me thmking and taught me a 
better method of correcting students I do not know 
whether that method would have availed on the occa- 
sion in question. The youngster soon forgot the inci- 
dent, and I do not think he ever showed great 
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improvement But the incident made me understand 
better the duty of a teacher towards his pupils 

Gases of misconduct on the part of the boys often 
occurred after this, but I never resorted to corporal 
punishment Thus in my endeavour to impart spiri- 
tual training to the boys and girls under me, I came 
to understand better and better the power of the 
spirit 
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TARES AMONG THE WHEAT 

It was at Tolstoy Farm that Mr. Kallenbach 
drew my attention to a problem that had never before 
struck me. As I have already said, some of the boys 
at the Farm were bad and unruly. There were loafers, 
too, amongst them. With these my three boys came 
in daily contact, as also did other children of the same 
type as my own sons. This troubled Mr. Kallenbach, 
but his attention was centred on the impropriety of 
keeping my boys with these unruly youngsters. 

One day he spoke out: ‘Your way of mixing 
your own boys with the bad ones does not appeal to 
me. It can have only one result. They will become 
demoralized through this bad company ’ 

I do not remember whether the question puzzled 
me at the moment, but I recollect what I said to him 
‘How can I distinguish between my boys and 
the loafers^ I am equally responsible for both. The 
youngsters have come because I invited them. If I 
were to dismiss tliem with some money, they would 
immediately run off to Johannesburg and fall back 
into their old ways To tell you the truth, it is quite 
likely that they and their guardians believe that, 
by having come here, they have laid me under an 
obligation. That they have to put up with a good 
deal of inconvenience here, you and I know very well. 
But my duty is clear. I must have them here, and 
therefore my boys also must needs live with them. 
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And suiely you do not ^vant me to teach my boys to 
feel from today tliat tliey are supeiior to otlier boys 
To put tliat sense of superiority into their heads would 
be to lead tliem astray This association witli otlier 
boys will be a good disciphne for tliem They will, of 
tlieir own accord, learn to discriminate between good 
and evil IVliy should ive not believe tliat, if there is 
really anytliing good in tliem, it is bound to react 
on tlieir companions^ However tliat may be, I can- 
not help heepmg tliem here, and if tliat means some 
risk, ive must lun it ’ 

Mr Kallenbach shook his head 
TJie result, I think, cannot be said to have been 
bad I do not consider my sons ivere any tlie worse 
for the experiment On the contrary I can see that 
they gained sometlung If tliere ivas the slightest 
trace of superiority in them, it was destroyed and tliey 
learnt to mix with all kinds of children. They were 
tested and disciplined 

This and similar expeiiments have shown me 
that, if good children are taught together witli bad 
ones and thrown into their company, they will lose 
nothing, provided the experiment is conducted under 
the watchful care of their parents and guardians 
Children wrapped up in cottonwool are not 
always proof agamst all temptation or contamination 
It IS true, however, that when boys and girls of all 
kinds of upbringing are kept and taught together, 
the parents and the teachers are put to the severest 
test They have constantly to be on the alert 
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FASTING AS PENANCE 

Day by day it became increasingly clear to me 
how very difficult it was to bring up and educate 
boys and girls in the right way. If I was to be 
their real teacher and guardian, I must touch their 
hearts, I must share their joys and sorrows, I must 
help them to solve the problems that faced them, 
and I must take along the right channel the surging 
aspirations of their youth. 

On the release of some of the Satyagrahis from 
jail, Tolstoy Farm was almost denuded of its in- 
mates. The few that remained mostly belonged to 
Phoemx. So I removed them there. Here I had to 
pass through a fiery ordeal. 

In those days I had to move between Johannes- 
burg and Phoenix. Once when I was in Johannes- 
burg I received tidings of the moral fall of two of 
the inmates of the Ashram. News of an apparent 
failure or reverse in the Satyagraha struggle would 
not have shocked me, but this news came upon me 
like a thunderbolt. The same day I took the tram 
for Phosnix. Mr. Kallenbach insisted on accom- 
panying me. He had noticed the state I was in. He 
would not brook the thought of my going alone, 
for he happened to be the bearer of the tidings which 
had so upset me. 

During the journey my duty seemed clear to 
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me. I felt Uiat Oic guardian oi teacher was res- 
ponsible, to some evtent at least, for the lapse of 
his ward or pupil So my responsibility regarding the 
incident m question became clear to me as da>lig]it 
M\ wife had alrady warned me m Uie matter, but 
being of a trusting nature, I had ignored her caution 
I felt Uiat the onl\ wa\ Uic guilt) parlies could be 
made to reahre m\ distress and tlie deptli of tlicii 
own fall would be for me to do some penance So 
I imposed upon m)sclf a fast for sc\en das-s and a 
\ow to lia\c onK one meal a day for a period of 
foui montJis and a half Mr. Kallcnbacli tried to 
dissuade me, but in \ain He finally conceded the 
propriety of Uic penance, and insisted on joining 
me I could not resist his transparent affecuon. 
I felt greatly relieved, for the decision meant a 
lieasy load off my mind The anger against the 
guilty parties subsided and gave place to tlic purest 
pit) for them Tlius considerably eased, I reaehed 
Pliccnix. I made furtlicr investigation and acquainted 
myself with some more details I needed to know 

My penance pained cserybody, but it cleared 
the atmosphere Everyone came to realize W'hat a 
terrible thing it ivas to be sinful, and the bond that 
bound me to the boys and girls became stronger 
and truer 

A circumstance arising out of this incident com- 
pelled me, a little while after, to go into a fast for 
fourteen days, the results of which exceeded even 
my expectations 
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It IS not my purpose to make out from these 
incidents that it is the duty of a teacher to resort 
to fasting whenever there is a delinquency on the 
part of his pupils I hold, however, that some oc- 
casions do call for this drastic remedy. But it pre- 
supposes clearness of vision and spiritual fitness. 
Where there is no true love between the teacher and 
the pupil, where the pupil’s delinquency has not 
touched the very being of the teacher and where the 
pupil has no respect for the teacher, fasting is out 
of place and may even be harmful. Though there 
IS thus room for doubting the propriety of fasts in 
such cases, there is no question about the teacher’s 
responsibility for the errors of his pupil 

The first penance did not prove difficult for any 
of us I had to suspend or stop none of my normal 
activities It may be recalled that during the whole 
of this period of penance I was a strict fruitarian. 
The latter part of the second fast went fairly hard 
with me I had not then completely understood the 
wonderful efficacy of Ramanama, and my capacity for 
suffering was to that extent less Besides, I did not 
know the technique of fasting, especially the neces- 
sity of drinking plenty of water, however nau- 
seating or distasteful it might be. Then the fact tliat 
the first fast had been an easy affair had made me 
rather careless as to the second. Thus^during the 
first I took Kuhne baths every day, but during the 
second I gave them up after two or three da)S, 
and drank very little water, as it was distasteful and 
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produced nausea The throat became parched and 
weak and during the last days I could speak only in 
a very low voice In spite of this, however, my work 
was carried on through dictation where writmg was 
necessary. I regularly listened to readings from the 
Ramayana and other sacred books. I had also suffi- 
cient strength to discuss and advise in all urgentmatters. 


A II-IO 



XXXVII 

TO MEET GOKHALE 

I must skip many of the recollections of South 
Africa. 

At the conclusion of tlie Satyagraha struggle in 
1914, I received Gokhale’s instructions to return 
home via London. So m July Kasturbai, Kallenbach 
and I sailed for England. 

During Satyagraha I had begun travelhng third 
class I therefore took third class passages for 
this voyage. But diere was a good deal of difference 
between third class accommodation on the boat on 
this route and that provided on Indian coastal boats 
or raihvay trams. There is hardly sufficient sitting, 
much less sleeping, accommodation in tlie Indian 
service, and little cleanhness. During tlie voyage to 
London, on the other hand, there was enough room 
and cleanliness, and the steamship company had 
provided special facilities for us The company had 
provided reserved closet accommodation for us, 
and as we were frmtanans, tlie steward had orders 
to supply us witli fruits and nuts As a rule third 
class passengers get little fruit or nuts These facilities 
made our eighteen days on the boat quite comfortable 
Some of the incidents during the voyage are well 
worth recording Mr. Kallenbach was \ery fond of 
binoculars, and had one or tivo costly pairs. We 
had daily discussions over one of these. I tried 
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to impi css on him tliat this possession w as not in 
keeping ^\lth the ideal of simplicity that we aspired 
to reach Our discussions came to a h.cad one day, 
as ^^e -uerc standing ncai the porthole of our cabin 
‘Rather than alloiv these to be a bone of con- 
tention between us, why not throw them into the 
sea and be done with them^’ said I 

‘Certainly throw the wi etched things aw'ay’, 
said Mr Kallenbach 
‘I mean it,’ said I 
‘So do I,’ quickly came the reply 
And forthwith I flung them into th.e sea They 
were worth some £7, but their value lay less m 
their price than in IMr Kalitnbach’s infatuation for 
tliem However, having got iid of them, he never 
regretted it 

This IS but one out of the many incidents that 
happened bctw'ccn IMr Kallenbach and me 

Every day we had to Icain something new in 
this way, for both of us were trying to tread the 
path of Truth In the march towards Truth, angci, 
selfishness, hatred, etc , naturally give w'ay, for otlicr- 
w’lse Truth would be impossible to attain A man 
who IS swayed by passions may have good enough 
intentions, may be trutliful in woid, but he will never 
find the Truth A successful search foi Truth means 
complete dehv'crance from the dual throng such as 
of love and hate, happiness and misery 

Not much time had elapsed since my fast when 
we started on our voyage I had not regained my 
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normal strength. I used to stroll on deck to get a 
little exercise, so as to revive my appetite and digest 
what I ate But even this exercise was beyond me, 
causing pain in the calves, so much so that on reach- 
ing London I found that I was worse rather than 
better. There I came to know Dr. Jivraj Mehta. 
I gave him the history of my fast and subsequent 
pain, and he said, Tf you do not take complete rest 
for a few days, there is a fear of your legs going 
out of use ’ 

It was then that I learned that a man emerging 
from a long fast should not be in a hurry to regain 
lost strength, and should also put a curb on Ins 
appetite. More caution and perhaps more restraint 
are necessary in breaking a fast than in keeping it. 

In Madeira we heard that the great War might 
break out at any moment. As we entered the English 
Channel, we received the news of its actual outbreak. 
We were stopped for some time. It was a difficult 
business to tow the boat through the submarine 
mines which had been laid throughout the Channel, 
and it took about two days to reach Southampton. 

War was declared on the 4th of August. We 
reached London on the 6th. 
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MY PART IN THE WAR 

On arrival in England I learned that Gokhale 
had been stranded in Pans where he had gone for 
reasons of health, and as communication between 
Pans and London had been cut off, there was no 
knowing when he would return I did not want to 
go home without having seen him, but no one could 
say definitely when he would arrive. 

What then was I to do in the meanwhile ^ What 
was my duty as regards the war^ Sorabji Adajama, 
my comrade in jail and a Satyagrahi, was then read- 
ing for the bar in London As one of the best 
Satyagrahis he had been sent to England to qualify 
himself as a barrister, so that he might take my place 
on return to South Afinca. Dr. Pranjivandas Mehta 
was paying his expenses With him, and through 
him, I had conferences with Dr. Jivraj Mehta and 
others who were prosecuting their studies in England. 
In consultation with them, a meeting of the Indian 
residents in Great Britain and Ireland was called. 
I placed my views before them 

I felt that Indians residing in England ought to 
do tlieir bit in the war English students had volun- 
teered to serve m the army, and Indians might do no 
less A number of objections were taken to this line 
of argument There was, it was contended, a world 
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of difference between the Indians and the Englisii. 
We were slaves and they were masters How could 
a slave co-operate with tlie master in the horn of 
tile latter’s need^ Was it not the duty of the slave, 
seeking to be free, to make tlie master’s need his 
opportunity? This argument failed to appeal to me 
then. I knew the difference of status between an 
Indian and an Englishman, but I did not believe 
that we had been quite reduced to slavery I felt 
then that it was more the fault of individual Biitish 
officials than of the British system, and that we could 
convert them by love If we would improve our 
status through tlie help and co-operation of the 
British, It was our duty to win their help by standing 
by them m their hour of need Though the system 
was faulty, it did not seem to me to be intolerable, 
as it does today. But if, having lost my faith in the 
system, I refuse to co-operate with the British Govern- 
ment today, how could those friends tlien do so, 
having lost their faith not only m the system but m 
the officials as well ^ 

The opposing friends felt that that was the 
hour for making a bold declaration of Indian demands 
and for improving the status of Indians 

I thought that England’s need should not be 
turned into our opportunity, and that it was moic 
becoming and far-sighted not to press our demands 
while die war lasted I therefore adhered to my 
advice and invited tliose who would to enlist as 
volunteers There was a good response, practically 
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all tlie piovmces and all tlie religions being repre- 
sented among the volunteers 

I -wrote a letter to Lord Crewe, acquainting him 
^Vlth these facts, and expressing our readiness to be 
trained foi ambulance work, if tliat should be con- 
sidered a condition precedent to tlie acceptance of 
our offer. 

Lord Crewe accepted the offer after some hesi- 
tation, and thanked us for having tendered our 
services to the Empire at that critical hour 

The volunteeis began their prehminary training 
in first aid to the wounded under the well-known 
Dr Canthe It -was a short course of six weeks, 
but It covered the whole course of first aid 

We were a class of about 80 In six weeks we 
were examined, and all except one passed For 
these the Government now provided mihtary drill 
and otlier training Colonel Baker was placed in 
charge of this work 

London in these days was a sight worth seeing. 
There was no pamc, but all were busy helping to tlie 
best of their ability Able-bodied adults began training 
as combatants, but what were the old, tlie infirm and 
the women to do^ There was enough work for tliem, 
if they wanted So they employed themselves in cutting 
and making clothes and dressings for the wounded. 

The Lyceum, a ladies’ club, undertook to make 
as many clothes for the soldiers as they could 
Shrimati Sarojini Naidu was a member of this club, 
and threw herself whole-heartedly into the work. 
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This was my first acquaintance with her. She placed 
before me a heap of clothes which had been cut to 
pattern, and asked me to get them all sewn up and 
return them to her. I welcomed her demand and with 
the assistance of friends got as many clothes made 
as I could manage durmg my training for first aid. 
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A SPIRITUAL DILEMMA 

As soon as the news reached South Africa that I 
along witli other Indians had offered my services 
in the war, I received two cables One of these 
was from Mr Polak who questioned the consistency 
of my action ivith my profession of ahimsa 

I had to a certain extent anticipated this objec- 
tion, for I had discussed the question in my Hind 
Swaraj or Indian Home Rule*^, and used to discuss it day 
m and day out with friends m South Africa All of 
us recognized the immorahty of war If I was not 
pi epared to prosecute my assailant, much less should 
I be wilhng to participate in a war, especially when 
I knew nothing of the justice or otherwise of the 
cause of the combatants Friends of course knew that 
I had previously served m the Boer War, but they 
assumed tliat my views had since undergone a change. 

As a matter of fact the very same line of argu- 
ment that persuaded me to take part in the Boer 
War had weighed with me on this occasion It was 
quite clear to me that participation in war could 
never be consistent with ahimsa But it is not al- 
ways given to one to be equally clear about one’s 
duty A votary of truth is often obliged to grope 
in the dark 

Ahimsa is a comprehensive principle We are 
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helpless mortals caught in the conflagration of hinisa. 
The saying that life lives on life has a deep meaning 
in It. Man cannot for a moment live without con- 
sciously or unconsciously committing outward liimsa. 
The very fact of his living — eating, drinking and 
moving about — necessarily involves some himsa, des- 
truction of life, be it ever so minute A votary of 
ahimsa therefore remains true to his faith if the spring 
of all his actions is compassion, if he shuns to the 
best of his ability the destruction of the tiniest creature, 
tries to save it, and thus incessantly strives to be free 
from the deadly coil of himsa. He will be constantly 
growmg in self-restraint and compassion, but he 
can never become entirely free from outward himsa. 

Then again, because underlying ahimsa is the 
unity of all life, the error of one cannot but affect 
all, and hence man cannot be wholly free fiom 
himsa So long as he continues to be a social being, 
he cannot but participate in the himsa that the veiy 
existence of society involves. When tw^o nations are 
fighting, the duty of a votary of ahimsa is to stop 
the war He who is not equal to that duty, he who 
has no power of resisting war, he who is not quali- 
fied to resist war, may take part in war, and yet 
ivhole-heartedly try to free himself, his nation and the 
world from war. 

I had hoped to improve status and that of my 
people through the British Empire "Whilst in 
England I was enjoying the protection of the British 
Fleet, and taking shelter as I did under its armed 
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might, I was directly participating in its potential 
violence Therefore, if I desired to retain my con- 
nection with the Empire and to live under its banner, 
■one of three courses was open to me I could declare 
open resistance to the wai and, in accordance with 
the law of Satyagraha, boycott tlie Empire until it 
changed its niihtaiy policy, or I could seek impri- 
sonment by civil disobedience of such of its laws as 
were fit to be disobeyed, or I could participate in 
the wai on the side of the Empire and thereby acquire 
the capacity and fitness for resisting the violence of 
war I lacked tins capacity and fitness, so I thought 
there was nothing for it but to serve m tire war. 

I make no distinction, from the point of view of 
ahiinsa^ betiveen combatants and non-combatants 
He who volunteers to serve a band of dacoits, by 
working as their carrier, or their watchman ■while 
they aie about their business, or then nurse when 
they are wounded, is as much guilty of dacoity as 
the dacoits themselves In the same way those who 
confine themselves to attending to the wounded in 
battle cannot be absolved from the guilt of war 

I had argued the whole thing but to myself in 
this manner, befoie I received Polak’s cable, and 
soon after its receipt, I discussed these views with 
several friends and concluded that it was my duty to 
offer to serve in tlie war Even today I see no flaw in 
that line of argument, nor am I soriy for my action, 
holding, as I then did, views favourable to the 
British connection 
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I know that even then I could not carry con- 
viction with all my friends about the correctness of 
my position. The question is subtle. It admits of 
differences of opinion, and therefore I have submit- 
ted my argument as clearly as possible of those 
who believe in ahimsa and who are making serious 
efforts to practise it in every walk of life. A devotee 
of Truth may not do anything m deference to con- 
vention. He must always hold himself open to 
correction, and whenever he discovers himself to be 
wrong he must confess it at all costs and atone for it. 
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MINIATURE SATYAGRAHA 

Though I thus took part in the war as a matter 
of duty, it chanced tliat I was not only unable 
directly to participate in it, but actually compelled 
to offer what may be called miniature Satyagraha 
even at that critical juncture 

I have already said that an officer was appointed 
in charge of our training, as soon as our names were 
approved and enhsted We were all under the 
impression that this Commanding Officer was to be 
our chief only so far as technical matters were con- 
cerned, and that in all other matters I was the head 
of our Corps, which was directly responsible to me 
in matters of internal discipline, that is to say, the 
Commanding Officer had to deal with the Corps 
through me But from the first the Officer left us 
under no such delusion 

Mr Sorabji Adajama was a shrewd man He 
warned me ‘Beware of tins man,’ he said ‘He 
seems mclmed to lord it over us. We will have none 
of his orders We are prepared to look upon him 
as our instructor But the youngsters he has appointed 
to instruct us also feel as though they had come as 
our masters ’ 

These youngsters were Oxford students who had 
come to instruct us and whom the Commanding 
Officer had appointed to be our section leaders 
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I also had not failed to notice the high-handed- 
ness of the Commanding Officer, but I asked Sorabji 
not to be anxious and tried to pacify him. But he 
was not the man to be easily convinced. 

‘You are too trusting These people will deceive 
you with wretched words, and when at last you see 
through them, you will ask us to resort to Satya- 
graha, and so come to grief, and bring us all to grief 
along with you,’ said he with a smile 

‘■\^ffiat else but grief can you hope to come to 
after having cast in your lot with me^’ said I. ‘A 
Satyagrahi is born to be deceived. Let the Com- 
manding Officer deceive us. Have I not told you 
times without number that ultimately a deceiver only 
deceives himself?’ 

Sorabji gave a loud laugh. ‘Well, then,’ said he, 
‘continue to be deceived You ivill some day meet 
your death in Satyagraha and drag poor mortals like 
me behind you.’ 

These words put me in mind of what tlie late 
Miss Emily Hobhouse wrote to me witli legard to 
non-co-operation ‘I should not be surprised if one 
of these days you have to go to the gallows for tiie 
sake of truth. May God show you the right path 
and protect you ’ 

The talk witli Sorabji took place just after the 
appointment of the Commanding Officer In a 
very few days our relations witli him reached the 
breaking point. I had hardly regained my strength 
after the fourteen days’ fast, when I began to take 
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part in the drill, often walking to the appointed place 
about two miles from home This gave me pleurisy 
and laid me low In this condition I had to go 
week-end camping Whilst the others stayed there, 

I returned home It was here that an occasion arose 
for Satyagraha 

The Commanding Officer began to exercise his 
authority somewhat freely He gave us clearly to 
understand that he was our head in all matters, 
military and non-mihtary, giving us at the same time 
a taste of his authority Sorabji hurried to me He 
was not at all prepared to put up with this high- 
handedness He said ‘We must have all orders 
through you We are still in the training camp and 
all sorts of absurd orders are being issued Invidious 
distinctions are made between ourselves and those 
youths who have been appointed to instruct us We 
must have it out with the Commanding Officer, 
otherwise we shall not be able to go on any longer 
The Indian students and others who have joined our 
Corps are not going to abide by any absurd orders 
In a cause which has been taken up for the sake of 
self-respect, it is unthinkable to put up with loss of it ’ 
I approached the Commanding Officer and drew 
his attention to the complaints I had received He 
wrote asking me to set out the complaints in writing, 
at the same time asking me ‘to impress upon those 
who complain tliat the proper direction in which to 
make complaints is to me through their section com- 
manders, now appointed, who will inform me through 
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the instructors.’ 

To this I replied saying that I claimed no 
authority, that in the military sense I was no more 
than any other private, but that I had believed that 
as Chairman of tlie Volunteer Corps, I should be 
allowed unofficially to act as their representative. I 
also set out the grievances and requests that had been 
brought to my notice, namely, that grievous dissatis- 
faction had been caused by the appointment of section 
leaders without reference to the feeling of the mem- 
bers of tile Corps; that they be recalled, and tlie 
Corps be invited to elect section leaders, subject to 
the Commander’s approval. 

This did not appeal to the Commanding Officer, 
who said It was repugnant to all military discipline 
that the section leaders should be elected by the 
Corps, and that the recall of appointments already 
made would be subversive of all discipline 

So we held a meeting and decided upon iwth- 
drawal. I brought home to the members the serious 
consequences of Satyagraha. But a very large majo- 
rity voted for the resolution, which was to the effect 
that, unless the appointments of Corporals already 
made were recalled and the members of the Corps 
given an opportunity of electing their own Corporals, 
the members would be obliged to abstain from further 
drilhng and week-end camping. 

I then addressed a letter to the Commanding 
Officer telling him what a severe disappointment his 
letter rejecting my suggestion had been. I assured 
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him tliat I was not fond of any exercise of authority 
and that I was most anxious to serve. I also drew 
his attention to a precedent I pomted out tliat, 
although I occupied no official rank in the South 
African Indian Ambulance Corps at the time of the 
Boer War, tliere was never a hitch between Colonel 
Gallwey and tlie Corps, and the Colonel never took 
a step widiout reference to me with a view to ascer- 
tam the wishes of the Corps. I also enclosed a copy 
of the resolution we had passed the previous evemng. 

This had no good effect on tlie Officer, who felt 
tliat the meeting and the resolution were a grave 
breach of discipline 

Hereupon I addressed a letter to tlie Secretary 
of State for India, acquainting him witli all the facts 
and enclosing a copy of the resolution He replied 
explaimng that conditions in Soudi Africa were diffe- 
rent, and drawing my attention to the fact that under 
the rules the section commanders were appointed by 
the Commanding Officer, but assuring me that in 
future, when appointmg section commanders, the Com- 
manding Officer would consider my recommendations 
A good deal of correspondence passed between 
us after this, but I do not want to prolong the bitter 
tale Suffice it to say that my experience was of a 
piece witli the experiences we daily have in India 
"What witli threats and what with adroitness tlie 
Commanding Officer succeeded in creating a 
division in our Corps Some of those who had voted 
for the resolution yielded to the Commander’s threats 
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or persuasions and went back on then- promise. 

About this time an unexpectedly large contm- 
gent of wounded soldiers arrived at the Netiey Hospi- 
tal, and the services of our Corps were requisitioned. 
Those whom the Commanding Officer could persuade 
went to Netiey. The others refused to go. I was on 
my back, but was in communication with the mem- 
bers of the Corps. Mr. Roberts, the Under-Secretary 
of State, honoured me with many calls during those 
days. He insisted on my persuading the others to 
serve. He suggested that they should form a sepa- 
rate Corps and tliat at the Netiey Hospital they could 
be responsible only to the Commanding Officer there, 
so that there would be no question of loss of self-res- 
pect, Government would be placated, and at the 
same time helpful service would be rendered to the 
large number of wounded received at the hospital. 
This suggestion appealed both to my companions 
and to me, with the result that those who had stayed 
away also went to Netiey. 

Only I remained away, lying on my back and 
making the best of a bad job. 



XLI 

GOKHALE’S CHARITY 


I have already referred to the attack of pleurisy 
I had in England Gokhale returned to London soon 
after Kallenbach and I used regularly to go to him. 
Our talks were mostly about tlie war, and as Kallen- 
bach had the geography of Germany at his finger tips, 
and had travelled much in Europe, he used to show 
him on tlie map the various places in connection 
witli the war 

Wlien I got pleurisy this also became a topic of 
daily discussion My dietetic expeiiments were gomg 
on even then My diet consisted, among otlier things, 
of groundnuts, ripe and unripe bananas, lemon, ohve 
oil, tomatoes and grapes I completely eschewed milk, 
cereals, pulses and other things 

Dr Jivraj Mehta treated me He pressed me 
hard to resume milk and cereals, but I was obdurate 
The matter reached Gokhale’s ears He had not much 
regal d for my reasoning in favour of a fruitarian diet, 
and he wanted me to take whatever the doctor pres- 
cubed for my hcaltli 

It was no easy thing for me not to yield to 
Gokhalc’s prcssuic When he would not take a refusal, 
I begged him to give me twenty-four hours for tliink- 
ing over tlie question As Kallcnbadi and I returned 
home that evening, mc discussed wJiere my duty lay 
He had been ivith me in m) experiment He liked it, 
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but I saw that he was agreeable to my giving it up 
if my health demanded it. So I had to decide for 
myself according to the dictates of the inner voice. 

I spent the whole mght thinking over the matter. 
To give up the experiment would mean renoimcmg 
all my ideas in that direction, and yet I found no flaw 
in them. The question was how far I should yield to 
Gokhale’s lovmg pressure, and how far I might modify 
my experiment m the so-called interests of health. I 
finally decided to adhere to the experiment in so far 
as the motive behind was chiefly lehgious, and to 
yield to tlie doctor’s advice where the motive ^vas 
mixed. Religious considerations had been predomi- 
nant in the giving up of milk. I had before me a pic- 
ture of tile wicked processes the govals m Calcutta 
adopted to extract the last drop of milk from their 
eows and buffaloes. I also had the feehng tliat, just as 
meat was not man’s food, even so animal’s milk could 
not be man’s food. So I got up in the morning witli 
the determination to adhere to my resolve to abstain 
from milk. This greatly relieved me. I dreaded to 
approach Gokhale, but I trusted him to respect my 
decision. 

In the evening Kallenbach and I called on 
Gokhale at the National Liberal Club. The first ques- 
tion he asked me was: ‘Well, have you decided to 
accept the doctor’s advice?’ 

I gently but firmly replied ‘ ‘I am willing to yield 
on all pomts except one about which I beg you 
not to press me I will not take milk, imlk-products 
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or meat. If not to take these things should mean my 
dcatli, I feci I had better face it ’ 

*Is this your final decision^’ asked Gokhale 
‘I am afraid I cannot decide otlicnviscj’ said I. 
‘I know that my decision will pain you, but I beg 
your forgiveness ’ 

"With a certain amount of pain but with deep 
affection, Gokhale said ‘I do not approve of your 
decision I do not see any religion in it But I won’t 
press you any more ’ Witli tliese ivords he turned to 
Dr Ji\Taj Mehta and said ‘Please don’t ivorry him 
any more Prescribe anytliing you like witliin the 
limit he has set for himself’ 

The doctor expressed dissent, but was helpless 
He advised me to take mung soup, with a dash of asa- 
foetida in it To this I agreed I took it for a day or two, 
but It increased my pain As I did not find it suitable, 
I went back to fruits and nuts The doctor of course 
went on witli his external treatment The latter some- 
what relieved my pain, but my restrictions were to 
him a sore handicap 

Meanwhile Gokhale left for home, as he could 
not stand the October fogs of London 



XLII 

TREATMENT OF PLEURISY 

The persistence of the pleurisy caused some an- 
xiety, but I knew that the cure lay not in taking medi- 
cine internally but m dietetic changes assisted by ex- 
ternal remedies. 

I called in Dr. AUinson of vegetarian fame, who 
treated diseases by dietetic modifications and whom I 
had met in 1890. He thoroughly overhauled me. I 
explained to him how I had pledged myself not to take 
milk. He cheered me up and said. ‘You need not 
take milk. In fact I want you to do without any fat 
for some days.’ He then advised me to live on plain 
brown bread, raw vegetables such as beet, radish, 
omon and other tubers and greens, and also fresh 
fruit, mamly oranges. The vegetables were not to be 
cooked but merely grated fine, if I could not masti- 
cate them. 

I adopted this for about three days, but raiv 
vegetables did not quite suit me My body was not in 
a’[[condition to enable me to do full justice to die ex- 
periment. I was nervous about takmg raw vegetables 

Dr. Allinson also advised me to keep all the win- 
dows of my room open for the whole twenty-four 
hours, bathe in tepid water, have an oil massage on 
the affected parts and a walk m die open for fifteen 
to thirty mmutes. I liked all these suggestions. 

My room had Frencli windows which, if kept 
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\vide open, would let in die rain The fanlight could 
not be opened I dierefore got the glass broken, so 
as to let in fresh air, and I partially opened the win- 
dows in a manner not to let in ram. 

All tiiese measures somewhat improved my 
health, but did not completely cure me 

Lady Geciha Roberts occasionally called on 
me We became friends She wanted very much to 
persuade me to take milk But as I was unyielding, 
she hunted about for a substitute for milk Some 
friend suggested to her malted milk, assurmg her 
qmte unknowingly that it was absolutely free from 
milk, and that it was a chemical preparation with 
all the properties of imlk Lady Geciha, I knew, had 
a great regard for my religious scruples, and so I 
imphcitiy trusted her I dissolved the powder m water 
and took it only to find that it tasted just like milk 
I read the label on the bottle, to find, only too late, 
that it was a preparation of milk So I gave it up 
I informed Lady Geciha about the discovery, 
asking her not to worry over it She came post haste 
to me to say how sorry she was Her friend had not 
read the label at all I begged her not to be anxious 
and expressed my regret that I could not avail my- 
self of the thing she had procured with so much 
trouble I also assured her that I did not at all feel 
upset or guilty over having taken milk under a mis- 
apprehension. 

I must skip over many other sweet remimscences 
of my contact with Lady Geciha. I could think of 
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many iOnends who have been a source of great com- 
fort to me in the midst of trials and disappointments. 
One who has faith reads m them the merciful provi- 
dence of God, who thus sweetens sorrow itself. 

Dr. AlUnson, when he next called, relaxed his 
restrictions and permitted me to have groundnut, 
butter or olive oil for the sake of fat, and to take 
the vegetables cooked, if I chose, with nee. These 
changes were quite welcome, but they were far from 
giving me a complete cure. Very careful nursmg was 
still necessary, and I was obhged to keep mostly in 
bed. 

Dr. Mehta occasionally looked in to examine 
me and held out a standing offer to cure me if only 
I would listen to his advice. 

Whilst thmgs were gomg on in this way, Mr. 
Roberts one day came to see me and urged me very 
strongly to go home. ‘You cannot possibly go to Net- 
ley in this condition. There is still severer cold ahead 
of us. I would strongly advise you to get back to India, 
for It is only there that you can be completely cured. 
If, after your recovery, you should find tlie war still 
gomg on, you will have many opportunities there of 
rendermg help. As it is, I do not regard what you have 
already done as by any means a mean contribution.’ 

I accepted his advice and began to make prepa- 
rations for returmng to India. 



XLIII 

HOMEWARD 

Mr Kallenbacli had accompanied me to Eng- 
land with a view to going to India We were staying 
together and of course wanted to sail by tlie same 
boat Germans, however, were under such strict sur- 
veillance tliat we had our doubts about Mr. Kallen- 
bach getting a passport I did my best to get it, and 
Mr Roberts, who was in favour of his getting his 
passport, sent a cable to tlie Viceroy m this behalf 
But straight came Lord Hardinge’s reply ‘Regret 
Government of India not prepared to take any such 
risk ’ All of us understood the force of tlie reply 

It was a great wrench for me to part from Mr. 
Kallenbacli, but I could see that his pang was greater. 
Could he have come to India, he would have been 
leading today the simple happy life of a farmer and 
weaver Now he is in South Africa, leading his old 
life and doing brisk business as an architect 

We wanted a third class passage, but as there 
was none available on P and O boats, we had to go 
second 

We took witli us the dried fruit we had carried 
from South Africa, as most of it would not be procu- 
rable on die boat, where fresh fruit was easily avail- 
able 

Dr Jivraj Mehta had bandaged my ribs with 
‘Mede’s Plaster’ and had asked me not to remove it 
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till we reached the Red Sea. For two days I put up 
with the discomfort, but finally it became too much 
for me. It was with considerable difficulty that I 
managed to undo the plaster and regain the liberty 
of having a proper wash and bath. 

My diet consisted mostly of nuts and fruits. I 
found that I was improving every day and felt very 
much better by the time we entered the Suez Canal. 
I was weak, but felt entirely out of danger, and I gra- 
dually went on increasmg my exercise. The improve- 
ment I attributed largely to die pure air of the tempe- 
rate zone. 

Whether it was due to past experience or to any 
other reason, I do not know, but the kind of distance 
I noticed between the Enghsh and Indian passengers 
on the boat was something I had not observed even 
on my voyage from South Africa. I did talk to a few 
Englishmen, but the tafk was mostly formal. There 
were hardly any cordial conversations such as had 
certamly taken place on the South African boats. 
The reason for this was, I think, to be found in the 
conscious or unconscious feehng at die back of die 
Englishman’s mind that he belonged to the ruhng 
race, and the feehng at the back of the Indian’s mind 
that he belonged to the subject race. 

I was eager to reach home and get free from this 
atmosphere. 

On arriving at Aden we already began to feel 
somewhat at home. We knew die Adenwallas very 
weU, having met Mr. Kekobad Kavasji Dinshaw 
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in Durban and come in close contact with him and 
his wife. 

A few days more and we reached Bombay It was 
such a joy to get back to the homeland after an exile 
of ten years. 

Gokhale had inspired a reception for me in Bom- 
bay, where he had come m spite of his dehcate health 
I had approached India in the ardent hope of merg- 
ing myself in him, and thereby feeling jfree But fate 
had willed it otherwise. 



XLIV 

SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE BAR 

Before coming to a narrative of the course my 
life took in India, it seems necessary to recall a few 
of the South African experiences which I have deli- 
berately left out. 

Some lawyer friends have asked me to give my 
reminiscences of the bar. The number of these is so 
large that, if I were to describe them all, they would 
occupy a volume by themselves and take me out of 
my scope. But it may not perhaps be improper to 
recall some of those which bear upon the piactice 
of truth. 

So far as I can recollect, I have already said tliat 
I never resorted to untruth in my profession, and that 
a large part of my legal practice was in the interest of 
public work, for which I charged nothing beyond 
out-of-pocket expenses, and these too I sometimes 
met myself. I had thought that m saying this I had 
said all that was necessary as regards my legal prac- 
tice. But friends want me to do more. They seem to 
think that, if I described however slightly, some of die 
occasions when I refused to swerve from the truth, 
the legal profession might profit by it. 

As a student I had heard tliat die lawyer’s pro- 
fession was a liar’s profession. But this did not influ- 
ence me, as I had no intention of earning either posi- 
tion or money by lying. 
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My principle was put to the test many a time 
m South Africa Often I knew that my opponents 
had tutored their witnesses, and if I only encouraged 
my client or his witnesses to lie, we could win the 
case But I always resisted the temptation I remem- 
ber only one occasion when, after having won a case, 
I suspected that my client had deceived me In my 
heart of hearts I always wished that I should win only 
if my client’s case was right In fixing my fees I do 
not recall ever having made them conditional on 
my winning the case Whether my client won or lost, 
I expected nothing more nor less than my fees 

I warned every new client at the outset that he 
should not expect me to take up a false case or to coach 
tile witnesses, with the result that I built up such a 
reputation that no false cases used to come to me. 
Indeed some of my clients would keep their clean 
cases for me, and take the doubtful ones elsewhere 

There was one case which proved a severe trial 
It was brought to me by one of my best clients It was 
a case of highly complicated accounts and had been 
a prolonged one It had been heard in parts before 
several courts Ultimately the book-keeping portion 
of It was entrusted by the court to the arbitration of 
some qualified accountants The award was entire- 
ly m favour of my client, but the arbitrators had in- 
advertently committed an error in calculation which, 
however small, was serious, inasmuch as an entry 
which ought to have been on the debit side was made 
on the credit side. The opponents had opposed the 
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award on other grounds I was junior counsel for my 
client. When the senior counsel became aware of the 
error, he was of opinion that our client was not bound 
to admit it. He was clearly of opinion that no coun- 
sel was bound to admit anything that went against 
his client’s interest. I said we ought to admit the 
error. 

But the semor counsel contended: ‘In that case 
there is every likelihood of the court canceUmg the 
whole award, and no sane counsel would imperil his 
client’s case to that extent. At any rate I would be 
the last man to take any such risk. If tlie case were 
to be sent up for a fresh hearing, one could never 
tell what expenses our chent might have to incur, and 
what the ultimate result might be'’ 

The client was present when this conversation 
took place. 

I said: T feel that both our client and we ought 
to run the risk. “Where is the certainty of the court 
upholding a wrong award simply because we do not 
admit the error? And supposing the admission were 
to bring the client to grief, what harm is there?’ 

‘But why should we make the admission at all 
said the senior counsel 

‘Where is the surety of the court not detecting 
the error or our opponent not discovering it?’ said I. 

‘Well then, will you argue tlie case^ I am not 
prepared to argue it on your terms,’ replied die 
senior counsel witli decision. 

I humbly answered: ‘If you will not argue, tlicn 
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I am prepared to do so, if our client so desires I 
shall have nothing to do with the case if the error is 
not admitted ’ 

With this I looked at my client He was a little 
embarrassed I had been in the case from the very 
first The client fully trusted me, and knew me through 
and thiough He said ‘Well, then, you will arg^e 
the case and admit the error Let us lose, if that is 
to be our lot God defend the right ’ 

I was delighted. I had expected nothing less 
from him The senior counsel again warned me, pitied 
me for my obduracy, but congratulated me all the 
same. 

What happened in the court we shall see in the 
next chapter. 



XLV 

SHARP PRACTICE? 

I had no doubt about the soundness of my ad- 
vice, but I doubted very much my fitness for domg 
full justice to the case. I felt it would be a most hazar- 
dous undertaking to argue such a difficult case before 
the Supreme Court, and I appeared before the Bench 
in fear and trembhng. 

As soon as I referred to the error in the accounts, 
one of the judges said: 

Ts not this sharp practice, Mr. Gandhi?’ 

I boiled withm to hear this charge. It was intole- 
rable to be accused of sharp practice when there was 
not the shghtest warrant for it. 

‘With a judge prejudiced from tlie start like this, 
there is little chance of success in tliis difficult case,’ I 
said to myself. But I composed my thoughts and 
answered: 

‘I am surprised that your Lordship should sus- 
pect sharp practice without hearing me out.’ 

‘No question of a charge,’ said tlie judge. ‘It is a 
mere suggestion.’ 

‘The suggestion here seems to me to amount to a 
charge. I would ask your Lordship to hear me out and 
then arraign me if there is any occasion for it.’ 

‘I am sorry to have interrupted you,’ replied the 
judge. ‘Pray do go on with your explanation of the 
discrepancy.’ 
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I had enough material in support of my expla- 
nation Thanks to the judge having raised this ques- 
tion, I was able to rivet tlie Court’s attention on my 
argument from the very start I felt much encouraged 
and took the opportunity of entering into a detailed 
explanation The Court gave me a patient heaiing, 
and I was able to convince the judges that tlie discre- 
pancy was due entirely to inadvertence They there- 
fore did not feel disposed to cancel the whole award, 
vhich had invohcd considerable labour 

The opposing counsel seemed to feel secure in 
tlie behef that not much argument would be needed 
after tlie error had been admitted But tlie judges 
continued to interrupt him, as tliey were convinced 
that tlie error ivas a shp which could be easily recti- 
fied The counsel laboured hard to attack the awaid, 
but tile judge who had originally started witli the 
suspicion had now come round definitely to my side 
‘Supposing Mr Gandhi had not admitted the 
error, what would you have done^’ he asked 

‘It was impossible for us to secure the services of a 
more competent and honest expert accountant tlian 
the one appointed by us ’ 

‘The Court must presume that you know your case 
best If you cannot point out anything beyond the slip 
which any expert accountant is liable to commit, the 
Court will be loath to compel the parties to go in for 
fresh litigation and firesh expenses because of a patent 
mistake We may not order a fresh hearing when such 
an error can be easily corrected,’ continued the judge 
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And so the counsel’s objection was overruled. 
The Court either confirmed the award, with the 
error rectified, or ordered the arbitrator to rectify 
the error, I forget which. 

I was dehghted. So were my client and semor 
counsel; and I was confirmed in my conviction that 
It was not impossible to practise law without com* 
promising truth. 

Let the reader, however, remember that even 
truthfulness m the practice of the profession cannot 
cure It of the fundamental defect that vitiates it. 



XLVI 

CLIENTS TURNED CO-WORKERS 

The distincUon between the legal practice in 
Natal and that m the Transvaal ^\as that in Natal 
tlicre was a joint bar, a baiiistei, whilst he was 
admitted to the lank of ad\ocatc, could also practise 
as an attorney, whereas in the Transvaal, as in 
Bombay, tlie spheres of attorney's and advocates were 
distinct A barrister had the right of election w'hetlier 
he i\ould practise as an advocate or as an attorney 
So, whilst m Natal I w'as admitted as an advocate, 
in tile Tians\aal I sought admission as an attorney 
For as an ad\ocatc I eould not have come in direct 
contact with the Indians and the white attorneys in 
South Africa would not have briefed me 

But even in the Transvaal it was open to at- 
torneys to appear before magistrates On one oc- 
casion, whilst I was conducting a ease before a 
magistrate m Johannesburg, I discovered that my 
chent had deceived me I saw him completely break 
down in the witness box So without any argument 
I asked the magistrate to dismiss the case The 
opposing counsel was astonished, and the magistrate 
was pleased I rebuked my client for bringing a 
false case to me He knew that I never accepted 
false cases, and when I brought the thing home to 
him, he admitted his mistake, and I have an im- 
pression that he was not angry with me for havmg 
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asked the magistrate to decide against him. At any 
rate my conduct m this case did not affect my 
practice for the worse, indeed it made my work easier. 
I also saw that my devotion to truth enhanced my 
reputation amongst the members of the profession, 
and in spite of the handicap of colour I was able in 
some cases to win even their affection. 

During my professional work it was also my 
habit never to conceal my ignorance from my clients 
or my colleagues Wherever I felt myself at sea, 
I would advise my chent to consult some otlier 
counsel, or if he preferred to stick to me, I would 
ask him to let me seek the assistance of senior counsel 
This frankness earned me the unbounded affection 
and trust of my clients. They were always willing to 
pay the fee whenever consultation with senior counsel 
was necessary. This affection and trust served me 
in good stead m my public work. 

I have indicated in the foregoing chapters that 
my object in practising m South Africa was service 
of the community. Even for tins purpose, winning 
the confidence of the people was an indispensable 
condition. The large-hearted Indians magnified into 
service professional work done for money, and when 
I advised them to suffer the hardships of imprison- 
ment for the sake of their rights, many of them 
cheerfully accepted the advice, not so much because 
they had reasoned out the correctness of the course, 
as because of their confidence in, and affection for, me. 

As I write this, many a sweet reminiscence comes 
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to my mind Hundreds of clients became friends 
and real co-workers in public service, and their asso- 
ciation sweetened a bfe that was otherwise full of 
difficulties and dangers 



XLVII 

HOW A CLIENT WAS SAVED 

The reader, by now, will be quite famihar with 
Tarsi Rustomji’s name. He was one who became at 
once my chent and co-worher, or perhaps it would 
be truer to say that he first became co-worker and 
then client I won his confidence to such an extent 
that he sought and followed my advice also in private 
domestic matters. Even when he was ill, he would 
seek my aid, and though there was much difference 
between our ways of living, he did not hesitate to 
accept my quack treatment. 

This friend once got into a very bad scrape. 
Though he kept me informed of most of his affaiis, 
he had studiously kept back one thing. He was a 
large importer of goods from Bombay and Calcutta, 
and not infrequently he resorted to smuggling. But 
as he was on the best terms with customs officials, 
no one was inclined to suspect him In charging 
duty, they used to take his invoices on trust Some 
might even have connived at the smuggling. 

But to use the telling simile of the Gujarati 
poet Aklio, theft like quicksilver won’t be suppressed, 
and Tarsi Rustomji’s proved no exception The 
good friend ran post haste to me, the tears rolling 
down his cheeks as he said Thai, I have deceived 
you My guilt has been discovered today. I have 
smuggled and I am doomed. I must go to jail and 
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be ruined You alone may be able to save me from 
this pr dicament I have kept back nothing else 
from you, but I thought I ought not to bother you 
with such tricks of the trade, and so I never told 
you about tins smugghng But now, how much I 
repent if’ 

I calmed him and said ‘To save or not to save 
you is in His hands As to me you know my way, 
I can but try to save you by means of confession ’ 

The good Parsi felt deeply mortified 

‘But IS not my confession before you enough^’ 
he asked 

‘You have wronged not me but Government. 
How will the confession made before me avail you^’ 
I rephed gently 

‘Of course I will do just as you advise, but will 
you not consult with my old counsel Mr — ** He is 
a friend too,’ said Parsi Rustomji 

Inquiry revealed that the smugghng had been 
gomg on for a long time, but the actual offence 
detected involved a trifhng sum We went to his 
counsel He perused the papers, and said ‘The 
case will be tried by a jury, and a Natal jury will 
be the last to acquit an Indian But I will not give 
up hope ’ 

I did not know this counsel intimately Parsi 
Rustomji intercepted ‘I thank you, but I should 
hke to be guided by Mr Gandhi’s advice m this 
case He knows me intimately Of course you will 
advise him whenever necessary ’ 
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Having thus shelved the counsel’s question, we 
went to Parsi Rustomji’s shop. 

And now explaining my view I said to him : 
‘I don’t think this case should be taken to court 
at all. It rests with tlie Customs Officer to prosecute 
you or to let you go, and he in turn will have to be 
guided by the Attorney General. I am prepared to 
meet both. I propose that you should offer to pay 
the penalty they fix, and the odds are that they will 
be agreeable. But if they are not, you must be 
prepared to go to jail. I am of opinion that the 
shame lies not so much in going to jail as in com- 
mittmg the offence. The deed of shame has already 
been done. Imprisonment you should regard as a 
penance. The real penance lies m resolving never 
to smuggle agam.’ 

I cannot say that Parsi Rustomji took all this 
qmte well. He was a brave man, but his courage 
failed him for the moment. His name and fame 
were at stake, and where would he be if the edifice 
he had reared with such care and labour should go 
to pieces? 

‘Well, I have told you,’ he said, ‘that I am 
entirely in your hands. You may do just as you 
like’ 

I brought to bear on this case all my powers of 
persuasion. I met the Customs Officer and fear- 
lessly apprised him of the whole affair. I also pro- 
mised to place all the books at his disposal and told 
him how penitent Parsi Rustomji was feeling. 
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The Customs Officer said T like the old Parsi 
I am sorry he has made a fool of himself You 
know where my duty lies I must be gmded by 
the Attorney General and so I would advise you to 
use aU your persuasion with him ’ 

T shall be thankful/ said I, ‘if you do not insist 
on dragging him into court ’ 

Having got him to promise this, I entered into 
correspondence with the Attorney General and also 
met him I am glad to say that he appreciated my 
complete frankness and was convinced that I had 
kept back nothing. 

I now forget whether it was in connection with 
this or with some other case that my persistence and 
frankness extorted from him the remark. ‘I see you 
will never take a no for an answer ’ 

The case against Parsi Rustomji was compromised 
He was to pay a penalty equal to twice the amount 
he had confessed to havmg smuggled Rustomji 
reduced to writing the facts of the whole case, got the 
paper framed and hung it up in his office to serve 
as a perpetual reminder to his heirs and fellow 
merchants 

These friends of Rustomji warned me not to be 
taken in by this transitory contrition. When I 
told Rustomji about this warnmg he said ‘What 
would be my fate if I deceived you 
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I 

THE FIRST EXPERIENCE 

Before I reached home, the party which had 
started from Phoenix had already arrived According 
to our original plan I was to have preceded them, 
but my preoccupation in England with the war had 
upset all our calculations, and when I saw that I had 
to be detained in England indefinitely, I was faced 
with the question of finding a place for accommoda- 
ting the Phoenix party I wanted them all to stay 
together in India, if possible, and to live the life 
they had led at Phoemx I did not know of any 
Ashram to which I could recommend them to go, 
and therefore cabled to them to meet Mr. Andrews 
and do as he advised 

So they were first put in the Gurukul, Kangri, 
where dre late Swarm Shraddhanandji treated them 
as his own children After this they were put in the 
Shantimketan Ashram, where the Poet and his people 
showered similar love upon them The experiences 
they gathered at both these places too stood them and 
me in good stead 

The Poet, Shraddhanandji and Principal Sushil 
Rudra, as I used to say to Andrews, composed his 
trinity When in South Africa he was never tired of 
speaking of them, and of my many sweet memories 
of South Africa, Mr Andrews’ talks, day in and day 
out, of this great trinity, are amongst the sweetest 
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and most vivid. Mr. Andrews naturally put the 
Phoemx party m touch also with Sushil Rudra. Prin- 
cipal Rudra had no Ashram, but he had a home 
which he placed completely at the disposal of the 
Phoenix family. Within a day of their arrival, his 
people made them feel so thoroughly at home that 
they did not seem to miss Phoenix at all 

It was only when I landed in Bombay that I 
learnt that the Phoenix party was [at Shantmiketan. 
I was therefore impatient to meet them as soon as 
I could after my meeting with Gokhale. 

The receptions in Bombay gave me an occasion 
for offering what might be called a little Sayagraha. 

At the party given m my honour at Mr. Jehangir 
Petit’s place, I did not dare to speak m Gujarati. In 
those palatial surroundings of dazzhng splendour I, 
who had lived my best life among indentured labourers, 
felt myself a complete rustic. With my Kathiawadi 
cloak, turban and dhoti, I looked somewhat more 
civilized than I do today, but the pomp and splen- 
dour of Mr. Petit’s mansion made me feel absolutely 
out of my element However, I acquitted myself 
tolerably well, having taken shelter under Sir 
pherozeshah’s protecting iving. 

Then there was the Gujarati function. The 
Gujaratis would not let me go without a reception, 
which was organized by tlie late Uttamlal Trivccli. 

I had acquainted myself with the programme before- 
hand. Mr. Jinnali was present, being a Gujarati, I 
forget whether as president or as the principal speaker. 
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He made a short and sweet little speech in English. 
As far as I remember most of the other speeches 
were also in Enghsh Then my turn came, I ex- 
pressed my thanks in Gujarati, explaining my partiality 
for Gujarati and Hindustani and entering my humble 
protest against the use of English in a Gujarati 
gathering. This I did, not without some hesitation, 
for I was afraid lest it should be considered dis- 
courteous for an mexperienced man, returned home 
after a long exile, to enter his protest against estab- 
lished practices But no one seemed to misunderstand 
my insistence on replying in Gujarati In fact I was 
glad to note that everyone seemed reconciled to my 
protest 

The meeting thus emboldened me to think that I 
should not find it difficult to place my new-fangled 
notions before my countrymen 

After a brief stay in Bombay, full of these pre- 
hminary experiences, I went to Poona whither Gokhale 
had summoned me 



II 

WITH GOKHALE IN POONA 

The moment I reached Bombay Gokhale sent 
me word that the Governor was desirous of seeing 
me, and that it might be proper for me to respond 
before I left for Poona Accordingly I called on 
His Excellency. After the usual inquiries, he said . 

T ask one thing of you. I would like you to 
come and see me whenever you propose to take any 
steps concerning Government.’ 

I rephed * 

T can very easily give the promise, inasmuch 
as It IS my rule, as a Satyagrahi, to understand the 
viewpoint of the party I propose to deal with, and to 
try to agree witli him as far as may be possible. I 
strictly observed the rule in South Africa and I 
mean to do the same here ’ 

Lord Willmgdon thanked me and said 

‘You may come to me whenever you like, and 
you will see that my Government do not wilfully 
do anything wrong.’ 

To which I replied. Tt is tliat faith which sustains 

me.’ 

After this I went to Poona. It is impossible for 
me to set do\vn all the reminiscences of this precious 
time Gokhale and the members of the Servants of 
India Society overwhelmed me with affection So 
far as I recollect, Gokhale had summoned all of them 
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to meet me I had a frank talk with them all on 
every sort of subject 

Gokhale was very keen that I should join the 
Society, and so was I But the members felt that, as 
there was a great difference between my ideals and 
methods of work and theirs, it might not be proper 
for me to join the Society Gokhale believed that, 
in spite of my insistence on my own principles, I 
was equally ready and able to tolerate theirs 

‘But,’ he said, ‘tlie members of the Society have 
not yet understood your readiness for compromise 
They are tenacious of their principles, and quite 
independent I am hoping that they will accept you, 
but if they don’t, you will not for a moment think 
that they are lacking in respect or love for you 
They are hesitating to take any risk lest their high 
regard for you should be jeopardized But whether 
you are formally admitted as a member or not, I am 
going to look upon you as one ’ 

I informed Gokhale of my intentions Whether 
I was admitted as a member or not, I wanted to 
have an Ashram where I could settle down with my 
Phoenix family, preferebly somewhere in Gujarat, 
as, being a Gujarati, I thought I was best fitted to 
serve the country through serving Gujarat Gokhale 
liked the idea He said ‘You should certainly do 
so Whatever may be the result of your talks with 
the members, you must look to me for the expenses 
of the Ashram, which I will regard as my own ’ 

My heart overflowed with joy It was a pleasure 
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to feel free from the rcsponsibiht) of raising funds, 
and to reahre that I should not be obliged to set 
about the Mork all on my oum, but that I should 
be able to count on a sure guide whenever I uas 
m difficulty. This took a great load off my imnd 

So the late Dr. Dc\ Mas summoned and told to 
open an account for me in the Society’s books and to 
gi\c me \shatc\cr I might require for the Ashram and 
fo’* public expenses 

I nmv prepared to go to Shantimkctan. On die 
c\e of my departure Goklialc arranged a party of 
selected friends, taking good care to order refresh- 
ments of my liking, i.e , frmts and nuts. Tlic party 
was held just a feiv paces from his room, and yet he 
■uas liardly in a condition to ualk across and attend 
It But his affection for me got the better of him and 
he insisted on coming. He came, but fainted and 
had to be carried aMay. Such fainting "was not a 
ne\v thing Midi him. and so M’hcn he came to, he 
sent ivord that inc must go on ivnth the party 

This party ivas of course no more than a con- 
versazione in the open space opposite the Society's 
guesthouse, during "which friends had heart-to-heart 
chats over light refreshments of groundnuts, dates and 
fresh frmts of the season. 

But tile faintmg fit ivas to be no common event 
in my life 



Ill 

WAS IT A THREAT? 

From Poona I went to Rajkot and Porbandar, 
where I had to meet my brother’s w'ldow and other 
relati\ cs 

During the Sat^agraha in South Africa I had 
altered my style of dress so as to make it moie in 
keeping wath that of the indentured labourers, and 
in England also I had adhered to tlic same style 
for indooi use For landing in Bombay I had a 
Kathiawadi suit of clothes consisting of a shirt, a 
dhoti, a cloak and a white scarf, all made of Indian 
mill cloth But as I was to travel third from 
Bombay, I regarded the scarf and the cloak as too 
much of an incumbrance, so I shed them, and 
m\cstcd m an eight-to-ten annas Kashmiri cap One 
dressed in that fashion was sure to pass muster as a 
poor man 

On account of the plague prevailing at that time, 
tliird class passengers were being medically inspected 
at Viramgam or Wadhwan — I forget ivhich I had 
slight fever Tlic inspector on finding that I had a 
temperature asked me to report myself to tlic Medical 
Officer at Rajkot and noted down my name 

Someone had perhaps sent the information that 
I was passing through Wadhwan, for the tailor 
Motilal, a noted public worker of tlic place, met me 
at the station He told me about tlie Viramgam 
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customs, and tlic haulslnps laihvay passengers had to 
sufTcr on account of it I had little inchnation to 
talk because of my fever, and tried to finish with a 
brief leply which took the form of a question 
‘Arc you prepared to go to jail 
I had taken Ivlotilal to be one of tliose impetuous 
youths who do not think before speaking. But not so 
Motilal. He replied with firm deliberation. 

‘^Ve will certainly go to jail, provided you lead 
us As Kathiawadis, we have tlie first right on \ou. 
Of course we do not mean to detain you now, but 
you must promise to halt here on your return. 
You will be delighted to sec the work and the spirit 
of our youths, and you may trust us to respond as 
soon as you summon us ’ 

Motilal captivated me. His comrade, eulogizing 
him, said* 

‘Our friend is but a tailor But he is such a 
master of his profession that he easily earns Rs 15 
a month — which is just what he needs — ^working an 
hour a day, and gives the rest of his time to pubhc 
work He leads us all, putting our education to 
shame.’ 

Later I came in close contact with Motilal, and 
I saw that there was no exaggeration in tlie eulogy. 
He made a point of spendmg some days in die then 
newly started Ashram every month to teach the 
children tailoring and to do some of the tailormg of 
the Ashram himself. He would talk to me every day 
of Viramgam, and the hardships of the passengers. 
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which had become absolutely unbearable for him 
He was cut off in the prime of youth by a sudden 
illness, and pubhc life at Wadhwan suffered without 
him 

On reaching Rajkot, I reported myself to the 
Medical Officer the next morning I was not un- 
known there The Doctor felt ashamed and was 
angry with the inspector This was unnecessary, for 
the inspector had only done his duty He did not 
know me, and even if he had known me, he should 
not have done otherwise The Medical Officer would 
not let me go to him again and insisted on sending 
an inspector to me instead 

Inspection of third class passengers for samtary 
reasons is essential on such occasions If big men 
choose to travel third, whatever their position in 
life, they must voluntarily submit tliemselves to all the 
regulations that the poor are subject to, and the 
officials ought to be impartial My experience is tliat 
the officials, instead of looking upon third class passen- 
geis as fellowmen, regard them as so many sheep 
They talk to them contemptuously, and brook no reply 
or aigument The third class passenger has to obey 
the official as though he were his servant, and the 
latter may with impunity belabour and blackmail him, 
and book him his ticket only after putting him to the 
greatest possible inconvenience, including often missing 
the train All this I have seen witli my own eyes 
No reform is possible unless some of the educated 
and the rich voluntarily accept the status of the poor. 
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travel third, refuse to enjoy the amenities denied to 
the poor and, instead of taking avoidable hardships, 
discoiii tesics and injustice as a matter of course, fight 
for their rcmov’al 

'WHicrcvcr I ivcnt in Kathiawad I heard com- 
plaints about the Viramgam customs hardships. I 
therefore decided immediately to make use of Lord 
Wilhngdon’s offer. I collected and read all tlic 
litciaturc available on the subject, convanced myself 
that the complaints were well-founded, and opened 
correspondence with the Bombay Government. I 
called on the Private Secretary to Lord Wilhngdon 
and ivaitcd on His Excellency also. The latter 
expressed his sympathy but shifted the blame on 
Delhi. Tf It had been in our hands, we should ha\ e 
removed the cordon long ago You should approach 
tile Government of India,’ said tlie Secretary. 

I communicated widi tlic Government of India, 
but got no reply beyond an acknoivledgement. It 
was only when I had an occasion to meet Lord 
Chelmsford later that redress could be had. "^Vlien I 
placed the facts before him, he expressed his astonish- 
ment He had known nothing of tlie matter He 
gave me a patient hearing, telephoned tliat very 
moment for papers about Viramgam, and promised to 
remove the cordon if tlie authorities had no explana- 
tion or defence to offer. Within a few days of 
this interview I read in the papers that the Viramgam 
customs cordon had been removed 

I regarded this event as tlie advent of Satyagraha 
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in India. For during my interview with the Bombay 
Government the Secretary had expressed his 
disapproval of a reference to Satyagraha in a speech 
which I had delivered in Bagasra (in Kathiawad) 

‘Is not this a threat^’ he had asked ‘And do 
you tliink a powerful Government will yield to threats 
‘This was no threat,’ I had replied. ‘It was edu- 
catmg the people It is my duty to place before 
the people all the legitimate remedies for grievances. 
A nation tliat wants to come into its own ought to 
know all the ways and means to freedom Usually 
they include violence as the last remedy. Satyagraha, 
on the other hand, is an absolutely non-violent 
weapon I regard it as my duty to explain its prac- 
tice and Its limitations I have no doubt that the 
British Government is a powerful Government, but I 
have no doubt also that Satyagraha is a sovereign 
remedy.’ 

The clever Secretary sceptically nodded his head 
and said ‘We shall see ’ 



IV 

SHANTINIKETAN 

Fiom Rajkot I proceeded to Shantiniketan The 
teachers and students overwhelmed me wiUi aficction. 
The reception was a beautiful combination of simpli- 
city, art and love. It was here I met Kakasaheb 
Kalelkar for the first time. 

I did not kno^v then why Kalelkar was called 
‘Kakasaheb’. But I learnt later on that Sjt. Keshav- 
rao Deshpande, who ivas a contemporary and a close 
friend of mine in England, and who had conducted a 
sehool in tire Baroda State called ‘Ganganath Vidya- 
laya’, had given the tcacheis family names witli a 
view to investing tlie Vidyalaya witli a family atmos- 
phere. Sjt Kalelkar who was a teacher there came to 
be called, *Kaka’ (lit. paternal uncle) Phadke was 
called ‘Mama’ (lit maternal uncle), and Hariliar 
Sharma received the name ‘Anna’ (lit. brother). 
Others also got similar names. Anandanand (Swaim) 
as Kaka’s friend and Patwardhan (Appa) as Mama’s 
friend later joined the family, and all in course of 
time became my co-workers one after anodier. Sjt. 
Deshpande himself used to be called ‘Salieb’. When 
tlie Vidyalaya had to be dissolved, tlie family also 
broke up, but tliey never gave up their spiritual rela- 
tionship or dieir assumed names 

Kakasaheb went out to gam experience of diffe- 
rent institutions, and at the time I went to Shanti- 
mketan, he happened to be there Chintaman Shastri, 
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belonging to the same fraternity, was there also Both 
helped in teaching Samskrit 

The Phoenix family had been assigned separate 
quarters at Shantiniketan Maganlal Gandhi was at 
their head, and he had made it his business to see 
that all the rules of the Phoenix Ashram should be 
scrupulously observed I saw that, by dint of his love, 
knowledge and perseverance, he had made his frag- 
rance felt in the whole of Shantiniketan 

Andrews was there, and also Pearson Amongst 
the Bengali teachers with whom we came m fairly 
close contact were Jagadanandbabu, Nepalbabu, 
Santoshbabu, Kslutimohanbabu, Nagenbabu, Sharad- 
babu and Kalibabu 

As IS my wont, I quickly mixed with tlie teachers 
and students, and engaged them in a discussion on self- 
help I put it to the teachers that, if tliey and the boys 
dispensed witli the services of paid cooks and cooked 
their food tliemselves, it would enable the teachers 
to control the kitchen from the point of \ucw die 
boys’ physical and moial health, and it would afford 
to the students an object-lesson in self-help One or 
two of them were inclined to shake their heads Some 
of tlicm stiongly approved of the proposal Tlic boys 
welcomed it, if only because of tlieir instinctive taste 
for novelty. So we launched the experiment When 
I invited the Poet to express his opinion, he said that 
he did not mmd it provided the teachers were favour- 
able. To the boys he said, ‘The experiment con- 
tains the key to Swaraj ’ 
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Pcnuon began to wear away his body in making 
the expel iment a success He threw liimsclf into it 
with 7cst. A batch was formed to cut vegetables, 
another to clean the gram, and so on Nagenbabu 
and others undertook to see the sanitary cleaning of 
the kitchen and its surroundings. It was a delight 
to me to see them working spade in hand. 

But it was too much to expect the hundred and 
t\\cnty-fivc boys ivith their teachers to take to tins 
work of physical labour like ducks to water. There 
used to be daily discussions Some began early to 
show fatigue But Pearson was not the man to be 
tired. One would always find him witli his smiling 
face doing something or otlicr in or about the kitchen. 
He had taken upon himself tlie cleaning of the bigger 
utensils. A party of students played on tlieir sitar 
before this cleaning party in order to beguile the 
tedium of the operation. All alike took the thing up 
with zest and Shantinikctan became a busy hive. 

Changes like these when once begun always 
develop. Not only ^vas the Phoenix party’s kitchen 
self-conducted, but the food cooked in it was of the 
simplest Condiments were eschewed. Rice, dal, 
vegetables and even wheat flour were all cooked at 
one and the same time in a steam cooker. And 
Shantimketan boys started a similar kitchen with a 
view to introducing reform in the Bengali kitchen. One 
or two teachers and some students ran tins kitchen. 

The experiment was, however, dropped after 
some time. I am of opinion that the famous 
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V 

\VOES OF THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS 

At Burdu'an \\c came face to face mth tlic iiard- 
sUips that a third class passenger has to go through 
even in securing his ticket. ‘Tliird class tickets arc 
not booked so early,’ we were told. I went to the 
Station Mastei, though that too was a difficult business. 
Someone kindly directed me to where he was, and I 
leprcsentcd to him our difficulty. He also made the 
same reply. As soon as the booking window opened, 
I went to purchase the tickets. But it was no easy 
thing to get them. Might was right, and passengers, 
who were forward and indifferent to others, coming 
one after another, continued to push me out. I was 
therefore about tlie last of the first crowd to get a 
ticket. 

The tram arrived, and getting into it ivas an- 
otlier trial There ivas a free exchange of abuse 
and pushes betiveen passengers already in tlie tram 
and tliose trying to get m We ran up and doivn 
tile platform, but were everywhere met with the 
same reply* 'No room here ’ I went to the guard. 
He said, ‘You must try to get m where you can or 
take the next tram ’ 

‘But I have urgent business,’ I respectfully replied. 
He had no time to listen to me I was disconcerted 
I told Maganlal to get in wherever possible, and I 
got into an inter-class compartment witli my wife. 
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The guaid saw us getting in At Asansol station he 
came to charge us excess fares. I said to him 

‘It tvas your duty to find us room ^Ve could 
not get any, and so tsc arc sitting here If you can 
accommodate us in a third class compartment, wc 
shall be only too glad to go there ’ 

‘You may not argue with me,’ said llic guard 
‘I cannot accommodate you. You must pay the excess 
fare, or get out ’ 

I wanted to reach Poona somehow I was not 
therefore prepared to fight tlic guard, so I paid tlic 
excess fare he demanded, t c , up to Poona But I 
resented tlie injustice 

In the morning wc reached Mogalsarai Maganlal 
had managed to get a scat in tlic tlnrd class, to 
which I now shifted. I acquainted tlie ticket c.xamincr 
With all tlic facts, and asked him to give me a certi- 
ficate to die effect diat I had shifted to a diird class 
compartment at Mogalsarai. This he dechned to 
do. I applied to die railway audiorities for redress, 
and got a reply to this effect ‘It is not our practice 
to refund excess fares widiout the production of a 
certificate, but we make an exception in your case. 
It IS not possible, however, to refund the excess fare 
from Burdwan to Mogalsarai.’ 

Since diis I have had experiences of third class 
travelling which, if I wrote them all down, would 
easily fill a volume But I can only touch on them 
casually in these chapters It has been and always 
will be my profound regret that physical incapacity 
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ihould have compelled me to give up third class 
tiavclhng. 

The wots of third class passengers arc undoubtedly 
due to tile high-handedness of railway authorities. 
But the rudeness, dirty habits, selfishness and ignorance 
of the passengers themselves aic no less to blame 
The pity IS that tlicy often do not icaliTc tliat tlicy 
aic behaving ill, dirtily or selfishly. They believe 
that cv'crytliing they do is in the natural wa>. All 
this mav be traced to the indifference towards them 
of us ‘educated’ people. 

■\Vc reached Kalyan dead tired. Maganlal and 
I got some water from the station water-pipe and had 
our bath As I was proceeding to arrange foi my 
wife's bath, Sjt Kaul of the Servants of India Society 
recognizing us came up He too was going to Poona. 
He offered to tahe my wife to tlie second class bath 
room I hesitated to accept the courteous offer. I 
knew that my wife had no right to avail herself of 
the second class batli room, but I ultimately con- 
mved at tlie impropriety This, I know, does not 
become a v’'otary of truth Not that my wafe was 
eager to use the bath room, but a husband’s partiahty 
for his wife got tlie better of his partiahty for truth. 
The face of trutli is hidden behind the golden \eil 
of mqya, says the Upamshad. 



VI 

WOOING 

On arrival in Poona, we found ourselves, after the 
performance of the shraddha ceremonies, discussing the 
future of the Society, and the question as to whether 
I should join it or not This question of member- 
ship proved a very dehcate matter for me to handle. 
Whilst Gokhale was there I did not have to seek 
admission as a member I had simply to obey his 
wish, a position I loved to be in Launching on the 
stormy sea of Indian public life, I was in need of a 
sure pilot I had had one in Gokhale and had felt 
secure in his keeping. Now that he was gone, I was 
thrown on my own resources, and I felt that it was 
my duty to seek admission That, I thought, would 
please Gokhale’s spirit So, without hesitation and 
with firmness, I began the wooing 

Most of the members of the Society were in Poona 
at this juncture I set about pleading with them and 
tried to dispel their fears about me But I saw that 
they were divided One section favoured my admis- 
sion, the other was strongly against it I knew that 
neither yielded to the other in its affection for me, but 
possibly their loyalty to the Society was greater, at 
any rate not less than their love for me All our 
discussions were therefore free from bitterness, and 
strictly confined to matters of principle The section 
that was opposed to me held that they and I were as 
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the poles asunder in various vital matters, and tlicy 
felt that my membership was likely to imperil the 
VC 17 objects for svhich the Society was founded 
This naturally was more than they could bear 

^Vc dispciscd after prolonged discussions, the 
final decision being postponed to a later date 

I ivas considerably agitated as I returned home. 
"IVas It nglit foi me to be admitted by a majority vote^ 
’IVouId It be consonant with my loyalty to Gokhale^ 
I saw dearly that, when there was such a sharp divi- 
sion amongst the members of the Society over admit- 
ting me, by far the best course for me was to with- 
draw my application for admission and save those 
opposed to me from a delicate situation Tlierem I 
tliought lay my loyalty to the Society and Gokhale. 
The decision came to me in a flash, and immediately 
I wrote to Mr. Shastri asking him not to have the 
adjourned meeting at all Those who had opposed 
my application fully appreciated tlie decision It 
saved them from an awkward position and bound us 
in closer bonds of friendship. The wthdrawal of my 
apphcation made me truly a member of tlie Society. 

Experience now tells me that it was well that I 
did not formally become a member, and that tlie op- 
position of those who had been against me was justi- 
fied Experience has shown too that our views on mat- 
ters of principle were wdely divergent. But tlie 
recogmtion of tlie differences has meant no estrange- 
ment or bitterness between us. We have remained 
as brothers, and the Society’s Poona home has 
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always been for me a place of pilgrimage 

It IS true that I did not officially become a mem- 
ber of the Society, but I have ever been a member 
in spirit Spiritual relationship is ^far more precious 
than physical. Physical relationship j^divorced ^ from 
spiritual is body without soul 
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VII 

KUMBHA MELA 

I next went to Rangoon to meet Di. Mehta, and 
on my way I halted at Calcutta. I was the guest of the 
late Babu Bhupendranath Basu. Bengali hospitahty 
reached its climax here. In those days I was a strict 
fruitarian, so all the fiuits and nuts available in Cal- 
cutta were ordered foi me The ladies of the house 
kept awake all night skinning various nuts Every 
possible care was taken in dressing fresh fruit m the 
Indian style. Numerous delicacies were prepared for 
my companions, amongst whom was my son Ram- 
das. Much as I could appreciate tins affectionate 
hospitality, I could not bear the thought of a whole 
household being occupied m entertaining two or 
three guests. But as yet I saw no escape from such 
embarrassing attentions. 

On the boat going to Rangoon I was a deck 
passenger. If excess of attention embarrassed us in 
Sjt. Basu’s house, grossest inattention, even to the ele- 
mentary comforts of deck passengers, \vas our lot on 
the boat. What was an apology for a batli room was 
unbearably dirty, the latrines were stinking sinks. To 
use the latrine one had to wade through urine and 
excreta or jump over them. 

This was more than flesh and blood could bear 
I approached the Chief Officer witliout avail If any- 
tliing was lacking to complete the picture of stink and 
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filth, the passengers furnished it by their thoughtless 
habits They spat where they sat, dirtied the sur- 
roundings with the leavings of their food, tobacco and 
betel leaves There was no end to the noise, and 
everyone tried to monopolize as much room as pos- 
sible Their luggage took up more room than they 
We had thus two days of the severest trial 

On reaching Rangoon I wrote to the Agent of 
the Steamship Company, acquainting him with all 
the facts Thanks to this letter and to Dr Mehta’s 
efforts m the matter, the return journey though on 
deck was less unbearable 

In Rangoon my fruitarian diet was again a 
source of additional trouble to the host But since 
Dr Mehta’s home was as good as my own, I could 
control somewhat the lavishness of the menu How- 
ever, as I had not set any limit to the number of 
articles I might eat, the palate and the eyes refused 
to put an effective check on the supply of varieties 
ordered There were no regular hours for meals 
Personally I preferred having the last meal before 
nightfall Nevertheless as a rule it could not be had 
before eight or nine 

This year — 1915 — was the year of the Kumbha 
fair, which is held at Hardvar once every 12 years. 
I was by no means eager to attend the fair, but I 
was anxious to meet Mahatma Munshiramji who was 
in his Gurukul Gokhale’s Society had sent a big 
volunteer corps for service at the Kumbha Pandit 
Hridayanath Kunzru was at the head, and the late 
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Di. Dc\ Mas the medical officer. I was invited to 
send the Phoenix party to assist them, and so 
Maganlal Gandhi had aheady preceded me. On my 
return from Rangoon, I joined tlic band. 

The jouincy from Calcutta to Hardvar Mas 
particularly trying Someumes tlic compartments 
had no lights From Sahaianpur we were huddled 
into carnages for goods or cattle. These had no 
roofs, and what Mith the blazing midday sun over- 
head and the scorching iron floor beneath, we were 
all but roasted. The pangs of thirst, caused by even 
sudi a journey as tins, could not persuade ortliodox 
Hmdus to take water, if it was ‘Musalmam’. They 
waited until tliey could get the ‘Hindu’ water. These 
very Hindus, let it be noted, do not so much as 
hesitate or inqmre when dunng illness tlie doctor 
admimsters tliem wine or prescribes beef tea, or a 
Musalman or Christian compounder gives them water. 

Our stay in Shantimketan had taught us that 
the scavenger’s work would be our special function 
in India Now for the volunteers in Hardvar tents 
had been pitched in a dharmasliala, and Dr. Dev had 
dug some pits to be used as latnnes. He had had 
to depend on paid scavengers for looking after these. 
Here was work for the Pheenix party. We ofiered to 
cover up the excreta with earth and to see to their 
disposal, and Dr. Dev gladly accepted our ofier. 
The offer was naturally made by me, but it was 
Maganlal Gandhi who had to execute it. My busmess 
was mostly to keep sittmg m the tent givmg darshan 
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and holding religious and other discussions with 
numerous pilgrims who called on me. This left me 
not a minute which I could call my own I was 
followed even to the bathmg ghat by these darshan- 
seekerSj nor did they leave me alone whilst I was 
having my meals Thus it was in Hardvar that I 
realized what a deep impression my humble services 
in South Africa had made throughout the whole of 
India 

But this was no enviable position to be in. I felt 
as though I was between the devil and the deep sea 
Where no one recognized me, I had to put up with 
the hardships that faU to the lot of the milhons in 
this land, e.g , in railway travelling. Where I was 
surrounded by the people who had beard of me I 
was the victim of their craze for darskan Which of the 
two conditions was more pitiable, I have often been 
at a loss to determine This at least I know that 
the darshanvalas^ blind love has often made me angry, 
and more often sore at heart Whereas travelhng, 
though often trying, has been uplifting and lias hardly 
ever roused me to anger. 

I ivas in those days strong enough to roam about 
a lot, and was fortunately not so kno^vn as not to be 
able to go in the streets witliout creating much fuss 
During these roamings I came to observe more of 
tlie pilgrims’ absent-mindedness, hypocrisy and sloven- 
hness, than of tlicir piety The swarm of sadhusy who 
had descended tlicre, seemed to have been born but 
to enjoy tlic good things of life 
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HcicI saw a cow with five feet* I was astonished, 
but knotung men soon disillusioned me. The poor 
five-footed COW’ was a sacrifice to the giced of the 
w'lckcd. I learn that the fifth foot w'as notliing else 
but a foot cut ofl' from a live calf and grafted upon 
the shouldci of the cow'* Tiic result of tins double 
cruelty was exploited to fleece the ignorant of their 
money. There was no Hindu but would be attrac- 
ted by a five-footed cow, and no Hindu but would 
lavish his charity on such a miraculous cow. 

The day of the fair w^as now upon us It proved 
a red-letter day for me. I had not gone to Hardv^ar 
with the sentiments of a pilgrim. I have never thought 
of frequenting places of pilgrimage in search of piety. 
But the seventeen lakhs of men that were reported to 
be theic could not all be hypocrites or mere sight- 
seers. I had no doubt that countless people amongst 
tliem had gone there to earn merit and for self- 
purification. It IS difficult, if not impossible, to say 
to what extent this kind of faith uplifts tlie soul. 

I therefore passed the whole night immersed in 
deep thought. There were tliose pious souls in the 
midst of tile hypocrisy tliat surrounded them They 
would be free of guilt before their Maker. If tlie visit 
to Hardwar was in itself a sin, I must publicly protest 
against it, and leave Hardvar on the day of Kumbha 
If the pilgrimage to Hardvar and to tlie Kumbha fair 
was not sinful, I must impose some act of self-denial 
on myself in atonement for the iniqmty prevailing 
there and purify myself. This was quite natural for 
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me My life is based on disciplinary lesolutions I 
thought of the unnecessary trouble I had caused to 
my hosts at Calcutta and Rangoon, who had so 
lavishly entertained me I tlierefore decided to 
limit tile articles of my daily diet and to have my 
final meal before simset I was convinced tliat, if 
I did not impose diese restrictions on myself, I should 
put my future hosts to considerable mconvenience 
and should engage them in serving me rather tlian 
engage myself in service. So I pledged myself never 
whilst in India to take more than five articles in 
twenty-four hours, and never to eat after dark I 
gave tlie fullest thought to tlie difficulties I might have 
to face But I wanted to leave no loophole I re- 
hearsed to myself what would happen during an 
illness, if I counted medicine among the five articles, 
and made no exception in favour of special articles of 
diet I finally decided that there should be no 
exception on any account whatsoever 

I have been under these vows for now thirteen 
years They have subjected me to a severe test, but 
I am able to testify that they have also served as my 
shield I am of opinion that they have added a few 
years to my life and saved me from many an illness 



VIII 

LAKSmiAN JI-IULA 

It was a positive relief to reach the Gurukul and 
meet Mahatma Munshiramji wiUi his giant frame. 
I at once felt the wonderful contrast between tlie peace 
of the Gurukul and the din and noise of Hardvar. 

The Mahatma overwhelmed me wtli affection. 
Tile Brahmachans were all attention. It was here 
that I was first introduced to Acharya Ramadcv)i, 
and I could immediately see what a force and a power 
he must be. We had different viewpoints in several 
matters, nevertlielcss our acquaintance soon npened 
into friendship. 

I had long discussions wtli Acharya Ramadeyji 
and otlier professors about the necessity of introducing 
industrial training into tlic Gurukul When tlie time 
came for going away it was a wrench to leave the 
place. 

I had heard mucli in praise of tlie Lakshman 
Jhula (a hangmg bridge over the Ganges) some dis- 
tance fi-om Hrishikesh, and many fi-iends pressed me 
not to leave Hardvar without havmg gone as far as 
the bridge I ^vanted to do this pilgrimage on foot 
and so I did it in two stages. 

Many sam^asis called on me at Hrishikesh. One 
of them was particularly attracted towards me. The 
Pheenix party was there and their presence drew 
from the Swarm many questions. 
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We had discussions about religion and he realized 
that I felt deeply about matters of rehgion He saw 
me bareheaded and shirtless as I had returned from 
my bath in the Ganges He was pained to miss the 
shikha (tuft of hair) on my head and the sacred 
thread about my neck and said. 

‘It pains me to see you, a believing Hindu, going 
without a sacred thread and the shikha These are 
tile two external symbols of Hindmsm and every 
Hindu ought to wear them ’ 

Now there is a history as to how I came to dis- 
pense with both When I was an urchin of ten, I 
envied the Brahman lads sporting bunches of keys 
tied to their sacred threads, and I wished I could do 
likewise The practice of wearing the sacred thread 
was not then common among the vaishya famihes in 
Kathiawad But a movement had just been started 
for makmg it obligatory for the first three vamas 
As a result several members of the Gandhi clan 
adopted the sacred thread The Brahman who was 
teaching two or three of us boys Ram Raksha invested 
us with the tliread, and although I had no occasion 
to possess a bunch of keys, I got one and began to 
sport it Later, when the tliread gave way, I do not 
remember whether I missed it very much But I 
know that I did not go in for a fresh one 

As I grew up several well-meaning attempts were 
made both in India and South Africa to re-invest 
me ivith the sacred thread, but witli httle success 
If the Shudras may not wear it, I argued, what right 
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have the other voinns to do so^ And I saw no 
adequate icason foi adopting what was to me an un- 
neccssaiv custom. I Jiad no objection to the thicad 
as such, but the icasons for wearing it w'erc Jacking. 

As a laishuava I liad naturally woin round my 
neck the Latiihi^ and the shda w'as considered obli- 
gatory by ciders On the eve of my going to 
England, how'cvci, I got rid of the shihha, lest ivlxcn 
I w'as bareheaded it should expose me to ridicule and 
make me look, as I then thought, a barbarian in tlie 
eyes of the Englishmen In fact this cow’ardly feel- 
ing cairicd me so far that in South Africa I got my 
cousin Glihaganlal Gandhi, who w'as religiously 
wearing the slitUia, to do away with it. I feared that 
It might come in tlic w'ay of his public work and so, 
even at the risk of painmg him, I made him get rid 
of It. 

I therefore made a clean breast of the whole 
matter to the Swami and said 

‘I will not ^vea^ the sacred thread, for I see no 
necessity for it, when countless Hindus can go with- 
out It and yet remain Hindus Moreover, tlie sacred 
thread should be a symbol of spiritual regeneration, 
presupposing a deliberate attempt on the part of the 
wearer at a higher and purer life I doubt whether 
in the present state of Hinduism and of India, Hindus 
can vindicate the right to wear a symbol charged with 
such a meaning That right can come only after 
Hmduism has purged itself of untouchability, has 
removed all distinctions of superiority and inferiority, 
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and shed a host of other evils and shams that have 
become rampant m it My mind therefore rebels 
against the idea of wearing the sacred thread But 
I am sure your suggestion about the sktkha is worth con- 
sidering I once used to have it, and I discarded it 
from a false sense of shame. And so I feel that I 
should start growing it again I shall discuss the 
matter with my comrades ’ 

The Swami did not appreciate my position with 
regard to the sacred thread The very reasons that 
seemed to me to point to not wearing it appeared to 
him to favour its wearing Even today my position 
remains about the same as it was at Hrishikesh So 
long as there are different religions, eveiy one of them 
may need some outward distinctive symbol But 
when tlie symbol is made into a fetish and an instru- 
ment of proving the superiority of one’s religion over 
others, it is fit only to be discarded The sacred 
thread does not appear to me today to be a means 
of uplifting Hinduism I am therefore indifferent to it. 

As for the shikha, cowardice having been the 
reason for discarding it, after consultation with friends 
I decided to ic-grow it 

But to return to Lakshman Jhula I was charmed 
with the natural scenery about Hrishikesh and the 
Lakshman Jhula, and bowed my head in reverence 
to our anccstois for their sense of the beautiful in 
Nature, and for their foresight in in\esting beautiful 
manifestations of Nature with a ichgious significance 

But the tvay in which men were using these 
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beauty spots uas far from giving me peace. As at 
Haidvar, so at Hrishikcsh, people dirtied the roads 
and the fair banks of the Ganges. They did not 
even hesitate to desecrate the sacred water of the 
Ganges. It filled me with agony to sec people per- 
forming natural functions on the thoroughfares and 
river banks, when they could easily have gone a 
little fartlicr away from public haunts 

Lakshman Jlmla was, I saw, notliing but an 
iron suspension bridge over tlic Ganges. I was told 
that originally there had been a fine rope-bridge. 
But a philantliropic Marwadi got it into his head to 
destroy tlic rope-bridge and erect an iron one at a 
heavy cost and then entrusted the keys to the Govern- 
ment' I am at a loss to say any tiling about the 
rope-bridge as I have never seen it, but the iron 
bridge is entirely out of place in such surroundings 
and mars tlieir beauty. The making over of tlie keys 
of tins pilgrims’ bridge to Government was too much 
even for my loyalty of tliose days 

The Svargashram which one reaches aftei crossing 
the bridge was a wretched place, being nothing but 
a number of shabby-looking sheds of galvanized iron 
sheets. These, I was told, were made for sadhakas 
(aspirants). There were hardly any hvmg there at 
the moment. Those who were in the mam buildmg 
gave one an unfavourable impression 

But tlie Hardvar experiences proved for me to be 
of inestimable value They helped me in no small way 
to decide where I was to hve and what I was to do. 



IX 

FOUNDING OF THE ASHRAM 

The pilgrimage to the Kumbha fair was my 
second visit to Hardvar 

The Satyagraha Ashram was founded on the 
25th of May, 1915 Shraddhanandji wanted me to 
settle m Hardvar. Some of my Calcutta friends 
recommended Vaidyanadiadham Otliers strongly 
urged me to dioose Rajkot But when I happened 
to pass through Ahmedabad, many friends pressed 
me to settle down tliere, and they volunteered to find 
the expenses of the Ashram, as well as a house for 
us to hve in 

I had a predilection for Ahmedabad Bemg a 
Gujarati I thought I should be able to render the 
greatest service to the country through the Gujarati 
language And then, as Alimedabad was an ancient 
centre of handloom weaving, it was likely to be the 
most favourable field for the revival of the cottage 
industry of hand-spinning There was also the hope 
that, the city bemg the capital of Gujarat, monetary 
help from its wealthy citizens would be more available 
here than elsewhere 

The question of untouchability was naturally 
among the subjects discussed with tlie Ahmedabad 
friends. I made it clear to them that I should take 
the first opportunity of admitting an untouchable 
candidate to the Ashram if he was otherwise worthy 
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‘Wlicrc IS the untouchable who will satisfy your 
condition^’ said a vaishmva friend sclf-complacently. 

I finally decided to found the Ashram at 
Ahmcdabad. 

So far as accommodation was concerned, Sjt. 
Jivaiilal Dcsai, a barnstei in Ahmedabad, was the 
principal man to help me He offered to let, and 
we decided to hire, his Kochrab bungalow 

The fiist thing we had to settle was the name 
of the Ashram I consulted friends Amongst the 
names suggested were ‘Sevashram’ (the abode of 
SCI vice), ‘Tapovan’ (the abode of austerities), etc 
I liked the name ‘Sevashram’ but for the absence of 
emphasis on the method of service ‘Tapovan’ seemed 
to be a pretentious title, because though iapas was 
dear to us we could not presume to be iapasvins (men 
of austerity). Our creed was devotion to truth, and 
our business was the search for and insistence on 
truth I wanted to acquaint India with the method 
I had tried in South Africa, and I desired to test in 
India the extent to which its application might be 
possible So my companions and I selected the name 
‘Satyagraha Ashram’, as conveying both our goal 
and our method of service 

For the conduct of tlie Ashram a code of rules 
and observances was necessary A draft was there- 
fore prepared, and friends were invited to express 
their opinions on it Amongst the many opinions 
that were received, that of Sir Gurudas Banerji is 
still in my memory. He liked the rules, but suggested 
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that humility should be added as one of the 
observances, as he believed that the youngei genera- 
tion sadly lacked humility Though I noticed this 
fault, I feared humility would cease to be humi- 
lity the moment it became a matter of vow The 
true connotation of humility is self-effacement Self- 
effacement IS moksha (salvation), and whilst it cannot, 
by itself, be an observance, there may be other obser- 
vances necessary for its attainment If the acts of 
an aspirant after moksha or a servant have no humility 
or selflessness about them, there is no longing for 
moksha or service Service without humility is selfish- 
ness and egotism 

There were at this time about thirteen Tamilians 
in our party Five Tamil youngsters had accompanied 
me from South Africa, and the rest came from 
different parts of the country. We were in all about 
twenty-five men and women 

This IS how the Ashram was started All had 
their meals in a common kitchen and strove to live 
as one family 



X 

ON THE ANVIL 

The Ashram had been in existence only a few 
montlis when we were put to a test such as I had 
scarcely expected. I received a letter from Amndal 
Thakkar to this effect . ‘A humble and honest un- 
touchable family is desirous of joining your Ashram. 
'Will you accept tlicm^’ 

I was perturbed. I had never expected that an 
untouchable family with an introduction from no less 
a man than Thakkar Bapa would so soon be seeking 
admission to the Ashram. I shared die letter %\ith 
my compamons. They welcomed it 

I wTote to Amritlal Thakkar expressing our will- 
ingness to accept die family, provided all the members 
■were ready to abide by the rules of the Ashram 

The family consisted of Dudabliai, his -^vife 
Dambehn and their daughter Lakshmi, dien a mere 
toddling babe. Dudabhai had been a teacher in 
Bombay. They all agreed to abide by die rules and 
were accepted. 

But their admission created a flutter amongst the 
friends who had been helping the Ashram The very 
first difficulty was found with regard to the use of 
the well, which was pardy controlled by the ownaer 
of die bungalow. The man in charge of the -water- 
lift objected that drops of water from our bucket 
-would pollute him So he took to swearing at us 
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and molesting Dudabhai I told everyone to put up 
With the abuse and continue drawing water at any 
cost When he saw that we did not return his abuse, 
the man became ashamed and ceased to bother us 

All monetary help, however, was stopped The 
friend who had asked that question about an un- 
touchable being able to follow the rules of the Ashram 
had never expected that any such would be forth- 
coming 

With the stopping of monetary help came rumours 
of proposed social boycott We were prepared for all 
this I had told my companions that, if we were 
boycotted and denied the usual facihties, we would 
not leave Ahmedabad We would rather go and 
stay in the untouchables’ quarter and live on what- 
ever we could get by manual labour 

Matters came to such a pass that Maganlal 
Gandhi one day gave me this notice ‘We are out of 
funds and there is nothing for the next month?’ 

I qmetly rephed , ‘Then we shall go to the un- 
touchables’ quarter.’ 

This was not the first time I had been faced witli 
such a trial On all such occasions God has sent 
help at the last moment One mormng, shortly after 
Maganlal had given me warning of our monetary 
plight, one of the children came and said that a 
Sheth who was waiting in a car outside wanted to 
see me. I went out to him ‘I want to give tlie 
Ashram some help Will you accept it^’ he asked. 

‘Most certainly,’ said I, ‘and I confess I am at 
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the present moment at the end of my resources/ 

‘I shall come tomoirow at this time,’ he said. 

you be hcrc^’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, and he left. 

Next day, exactly at the appointed hour, tlic car 
dicw up near oiu quarters, and the horn was blo%vn. 
The children came with the news Tlie Sheth did 
not come m. I went out to see him. He placed 
m my hands currency notes of the value of Rs 13,000, 
and drove away. 

I Jiad never expected this help, and what a novel 
way of rendering it' The gentleman had never be- 
fore visited tlic Ashram. So far as I can remember, 
I had met him only once. No visit, no enquiries, 
simply rendering help and going away' This was 
R umque experience for me The help deferred the 
exodus to the untouchables’ quarter. We now felt 
quite safe for a year. 

Just as there was a storm outside, so was there 
a storm in the Ashram itself. Though m South Africa 
untouchable friends used to come to my place and 
live and feed with me, my wife and other women 
did not seem quite to rehsli the admission into the 
Ashram of the untouchable friends My eyes and 
ears easily detected their indifference, if not their 
dishke, towards Dambehn. The monetary difficulty 
had caused me no anxiety, but this internal storm 
was more than I could bear. Dambehn was an 
ordinary woman. Dudabhai was a man witli slight 
education but of good understanding I liked his 
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patience Sometimes he did flare up, but on the 
whole I was well impressed with Ins forbearance I 
pleaded with him to swallow minor insults He 
not only agreed, but prevailed upon his wife to do 
likewise 

The admission of this family proved a valuable 
lesson to the Ashram In the very beginning we 
proclaimed to the world that the Ashram would not 
countenance untouchability Those who wanted to 
help the Ashram were thus put on their guard, and 
the work of the Ashram in this direction was con- 
siderably simplified The fact that it is mostly the 
real orthodox Hindus who have met the daily growing" 
expenses of the Ashram is perhaps a clear indication 
that untouchability is shaken to its foundation There 
are indeed many other proofs of this, but the fact 
that good Hindus do not scruple to help an Ashram 
where we go the length of dining with the un- 
touchables is no small proof 

I am sorry that I should have to skip over quite 
a number of things pertaimng to this subject, how we 
tackled delicate questions arising out of the mam 
question, how we had to overcome some unexpected 
difficulties, and various other matters which are 
quite relevant to a description of expenments witli 
Truth The chapters that follow will also suffer from 
the same drawback I shall have to omit important 
details, because most of the characters m the drama, 
are still alive, and it is not proper without permission 
to use their names in connection with events with 
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nvliich tlicy arc concerned. It is hardly practicable 
to obtain their consent or to get tlicm every now 
and then to revise the chapters concerning tliemselves. 
Besides, such procedure is outside the hmit of this 
autobiography. I therefore fear tliat the rest of die 
atory, valuable as it is in my opmion to seekers after 
Truth, 'Will be told "with inevitable omissions. Never- 
theless, it IS my desire and hope, God willing, to bring 
this narrative down to die days of Non-co-operation. 



XI 

ABOLITION OF INDENTURED EMIGRATION 


We shall, for a moment, take leave of the Ashram, 
which m the very begmmng had to weather mtemai 
and external storms, and bnefly advert to a matter 
that engaged my attention 

Indentured labourers were those who had emi- 
grated from India to labour under an indenture for 
five years or less. Under the Smuts-Gandhi Settle- 
ment of 1914, the tax in respect of the indentured 
emigrants to Natal had been abolished, but die 
general emigration from India still needed treatment. 

In March 1916 Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji 
moved a resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council 
for the abolition of the indenture system In accep- 
ting the motion Lord Hardmge announced that he had 
‘obtained from His Majesty’s Government the promise 
of die abolition in due course’ of the system. I felt,, 
however, that India could not be satisfied widi so- 
very vague an assurance, but ought to agitate for 
immediate abolition India had tolerated die system, 
through her sheer negligence, and I believed the time: 
had come when people could successfully agitate for 
dns rediess I met some of die leaders, "wrote in 
the press, and saw diat public opinion was solidly 
in favour of immediate abolition Might diis be a fit 
subject for Satyagraha^ I had no doubt diat it was, 
but I did not know the modus opcrandi 
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In the meantime the Viceroy had made no secret 
of the meaning of ‘the eventual abolition’, which, as he 
said, was abolition ‘within such reasonable time as will 
allow of alternative arrangements being introduced ’ 
So in February 1917, Pandit Malaviyaji asked for 
leave to introduce a bill for the immediate abolition 
of the system Lord Chelmsford refused permission. 
It was time for me to tour the country for an all- 
India agitation. 

Before I started the agitation I thought it proper 
to wait upon tlie Viceroy. So I applied for an inter- 
vie^v. He immediately granted it. Mr. Maffey now 
Sir John Maffey, was his private secretary. I came 
in close contact with him I had a satisfactory talk 
Avith Lord Chelmsford who, witliout being defimte, 
promised to be helpful 

I began my tour from Bombay Mr. Jehangir 
Petit undertook to convene the meeting under the 
auspices of the Imperial Citizenship Association. 
The Executive Committee of the Association met first 
for framing the resolutions to be moved at the meet- 
ing. Dr. Stanley Reed, Sjt (now Sir) Lallubhai 
Samaldas, Sjt Natarajan and Mr. Petit were present 
at the Committee meetmg. The discussion centied 
round the fixing of the period within which the Gov- 
ernment was to be asked to abolish tlie system There 
vftvc three proposals, vtz , for abolition ‘as soon as 
possible’, abohtion ‘by the 31st July’, and ‘immediate 
abohtion’. I was for a defimte date, as we could then 
decide what to do if the Government failed to accede 
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to our request within the time limit Sjt Lallubhai 
was for ‘immediate’ abolition. He said ‘immediate’ 
indicated a shorter period than the 31st July. I ex- 
plained that the people would not understand the 
word ‘immediate’ If we wanted to get them to do 
something, they must have a more definite word 
Everyone would interpret ‘immediate’ in his own 
way, — Government one way, tlie people another way. 
There was no question of misunderstandmg ‘the 
31st of July’, and if nothing was done by that date, we 
could proceed further Dr Reed saw the force of the 
argument, and ultimately Sjt. Lallubhai also agreed 
We adopted the 31st July as the latest date by which 
the abohtion should be announced, a resolution to 
that effect was passed at the public meeting, and meet- 
ings throughout India resolved accordingly 

Mrs Jaiji Petit put all her energies into the orga- 
nization of a ladies’ deputation to the Viceroy. 
Amongst the ladies from Bombay who formed the 
deputation, I remember the names of Lady Tata 
and the late Dilshad Begam The deputation had a 
great effect The Viceroy gave an encouraging reply 
I visited Karachi, Calcutta and various other 
places There were fine meetings everywhere, and 
there was unbounded enthusiasm I had not expected 
anything like it when the agitation was launched 
In those days I used to travel alone, and had 
therefore wonderful experiences The C I D men 
were always after me But as I had nothing to con- 
ceal, they did not molest me, nor did I cause them 
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any trouble. Fortunately I bad not then received the 
stamp of Mahatmasliip, though tlic shout of tliat 
name was quite common where people knew me. 

On one occasion the detectives disturbed me at 
several stations, asked for my ticket and took down 
tile number. I, of course, readily replied to all tlie 
questions they asked My fellow-passengers had taken 
me to be a ‘sadhu’ or a ‘fakir’. When they saw tliat I 
was being molested at every station, tliey were exas- 
perated and swore at the detectives ‘^Vhy are you 
^vor^ymg tlic poor sadhu for notliing tliey protested. 
‘Don’t you show tliese scoundrels your ticket,’ they 
said, addressing me. 

I said to tliem gently ‘It is no trouble to show 
tliem my ticket. They are doing their duty.’ The 
passengers were not satisfied, they evinced more and 
more sympathy, and strongly objected to this sort of 
ill-treatment of innocent men. 

But the detectives were nothing. The real hard- 
ship was the third class travelhng. My bitterest exper- 
rience was firom Lahore to Delhi. I was going to 
Calcutta from Karachi via Lahore where I had to 
change trains It was impossible to find a place in the 
tram It was full, and those who could get in did so 
by sheer force, often sneaking through windows if tlie 
doors were locked. I had to reach Calcutta on the 
date fixed for the meeting, and if I missed this tram 
I could not arrive m time. I had almost given up hope 
of getting m. No one was wilhng to accept me, when a 
porter discovermg my plight came to me and said. 
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'Give me twelve aimas and I’ll get you a seat ’ ‘Yes/ 
said I, ‘you shall have twelve annas if you do procure 
me a seat ’ The young man went from carriage to 
carnage entreating passengers but no one heeded 
him As the train was about to start, some passengers 
said, ‘There is no room here, but you can shove him 
in if you hke He will have to stand ’ ‘Well asked 
the young porter I readily agreed, and he shoved 
me in bodily through the window. Thus I got in 
and the porter earned his twelve annas 

The mght was a trial The other passengers were 
sitting somehow I stood two hours, holding the chain 
of the upper bunk. Meanwhile some of the passen- 
gers kept worrying me incessantly ‘Why will you not 
sit down^’ they asked I tried to reason with them 
saying there was no room, but they could not tolerate 
my standing, though they were lying full length on the 
upper bunks They did not tire of worrying me, neither 
did I tire of gently replying to them. This at last molh- 
fied them Some of them asked me my name, and 
when I gave it they felt ashamed They apologized 
and made room for me Patience was thus rewar- 
ded I was dead tired, and my head was reeling God 
sent help just when it was most needed. 

In that way I somehow reached Delhi and 
thence Calcutta The Maharaja of Cassimbazaar, 
the president of the Calcutta meeting, was my host. 
Just as in Karachi, here also there was unbounded 
enthusiasm. The meeting was attended by several 
Englishmen* 
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Bcfoic the 3 1st July the Government announced 
that indentured emigration from India was stopped. 

It was in 1894 that I drafted the first petition 
protesting against the system, and I had then hoped 
that this ‘semi-slavery’, as Sir W. W. Hunter used 
to call the system, would some day be brought to an 
end. 

Tlicic were many who aided in the agitation 
^vhlch was started in 1894, but I cannot help saying 
tliat potential Satyagraha hastened tlie end. 

For furtlicr details of that agitation, and of those 
who took part in it, I refer the reader to my Satya- 
graha in South Africa. 


XII 

THE STAIN OF INDIGO 

Ghamparan is the land of King Janaka Just as 
it abounds in mango groves, so used it to be full of 
indigo plantations untd the year 1917 The Champa- 
ran tenant was bound by law to plant three out of 
every twenty parts of his land with indigo for his 
landlord This system was known as the tinkathia sys- 
tem, as three kathas out of twenty (which make one 
acre) had to be planted with indigo 

I must confess that I did not then know even the 
name, much less the geographical position, of 
Ghamparan, and I had hardly any notion of indigo 
plantations I had seen packets of indigo, but little 
dreamed that it ivas grown and manufactured in 
Ghamparan at great hardship to thousands of agri- 
culturists 

Rajkumar Shukla was one of the agriculturists 
who had been under this’ harrow, and he was filled 
with a passion to wash away the stain of indigo 
for the thousands who were suffering as he had 
suffered 

This man caught hold of me at Lucknow, where 
I had gone for the Gongress of 1916 ‘Vakil Babu 
will tell you everything about our distress,’ he said, 
and urged me to go to Ghamparan ‘Vakil Babu’ was 
none other than Babu Brajkishore Prasad, who be- 
came my esteemed co-worker in Ghamparan, and who 
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IS tlic soul of public work in Bihar. Rajkumar Shukla 
brought him to my tent. He was dressed in a black 
alpaca achkan and trousers. Brajkishorc Babu failed 
tlicn to make an impression on me. I took it that he 
must be some vakil exploiting tlie simple agricultu- 
iists. Having heard from him somctlimg of Champa- 
ran, I rephed as "vvas my wont. ‘I can give no opinion 
witliout seeing the condition with my own eyes. You 
will please move tlie resolution m tlie Congress, but 
leave me free for the present.’ Rajkumar Shukla of 
course wanted some help from the Congress. Babu 
Brajkishore Prasad moved the resolution express- 
ing sympathy for tlie people of Ghamparan, and 
it was unammously passed. 

Rajkumar Shukla was glad, but far from satis- 
fied. He wanted me personally to visit Champaran 
and witness tlie miseries of the ryots there. I told him. 
that I would include Champaran in the tour which 
I had contemplated and give it a day or two. ‘One 
day will be enough,’ said he, ‘and you will see things 
with your own eyes.’ 

From Lucknow I went to Cawnpore. Rajkumar 
Shukla followed me tliere. ‘Champaran is very near 
here Please give a day,’ he insisted. ‘Pray excuse 
me tins time But I promise tliat I wall come,’ said 
I, further committing myself 

I returned to the Ashram. The ubiquitous Raj- 
kumar was there too. ‘Pray fix the day now,’ he 
said ‘Well,’ said I, ‘I have to be in Calcutta on such 
and such a date, come and meet me then, and 
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take me from there ’ I did not Inow where I was 
to go, what to do, what thmgs to see 

Before I reached Bhupen Babu’s place in Cal- 
cutta, Rajkumar Shukla had gone and established 
himself there Thus tins ignorant, unsophisticated 
but resolute agriculturist captured me 

So early in 1917, we left Calcutta for Champa- 
ran, looking just hke fellow rustics I did not even 
kno'sv the tram He took me to it, and we travelled 
•together, reachmg Patna in the mormng 

This was my first visit to Patna I had no friend 
-or acquaintance -with whom I could think of putting 
up I had an idea that Rajkumar Shukla, simple agri- 
culturist as he was, must have some influence in 
Patna I had come to know him a little more on the 
journey, and on reachmg Patna I had no illusions 
left concernmg him He was perfectly innocent of 
everythmg The vakils that he had taken to be his 
friends were really nothmg of the sort Poor Raj- 
kumar was more or less as a menial to them Between 
such agricultunst chents and their vakils there is a 
gulf as wide as the Ganges m flood. 

Rajkumar Shukla took me to Rajendra Babu’s 
place m Patna Rajendra Babu had gone to Puri or 
some other place, I now forget which There were 
one or two servants at the bimgalow who paid us no 
attention I had with me somethmg to eat I wanted 
dates which my compamon procured for me from the 
bazaar 

There was strict untouchabihty m Bihar. I imght 
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not draw water at the well whilst tlie scj 
using it, lest diops of water from my bi^ 
pollute them, the servants not knowing toi 
I belonged Rajkumar directed me to J 
latrine, the servant promptly directed me ti 
door one All tins was far from surprising ( 
to me, for I was mured to such things T 
were doing the duty, which they thought' 
Babu would wish tliem to do ! 

These entertaining experiences cnli£^ 
regard for Rajkumar Shukla, if they also 
to know him better. I saw now that Rajkum 
could not guide me, and tliat I must take t 
my own hands. 



XIII 

THE GENTLE BIHARI 


I knew Maulana Mazharul Haq in London 
when he was studying for the bar, and when I met 
him at the Bombay Congress in 1915, — ^tlie year in 
which he was President of the Muslim League, — he 
had renewed the acquaintance, and extended me an 
invitation to stay with him whenever I happened to go 
to Patna I bethought myself of this invitation and 
sent him a note indicating the purpose of my visit He 
immediately came in his car, and pressed me to ac- 
cept his hospitality I thanked him and requested him. 
to guide me to my destination by the first available 
tram, the railway guide being useless to an utter 
stranger like me He had a talk with Rajkumar Shukla 
and suggested that I should first go to Muzaffar- 
pur There was a tram for that place the same even- 
mg, and he sent me off by it 

Principal Kripalani was then in Muzaffarpur I 
had known of him ever since my visit to Hyderabad 
Dr Ghoitharam had told me of his great sacrifice, of 
his simple life, and of the Ashram that Dr Choitha- 
ram was running out of funds provided by Prof Kripa- 
lam He used to be a professor in the Government 
College, Muzaffarpur, and had just resigned the post 
when I went there I had sent a telegram inform- 
ing him of my arrival, and he met me at the station 
with a crowd of students, though the tram reached 
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there at midnight. He had no rooms of his own, and 
^vas staying with Professor Malkam who therefore vir- 
tually became my host. It was an extraordinary 
thing m those days for a Government professor to 
harbour a man like me 

Professor Kripalani spoke to me about the des- 
perate condition of Bihar, pai ticularly of tlie Tirhut 
division, and gave me an idea of tlie difficulty of my 
task He had established very close contact witli tlie 
Biharis, and had already spoken to them about tlie 
mission that took me to Bihar. 

In tlie mormng a small group of vakils called on 
me I still remember Ramnavmi Prasad among them, 
as his earnestness specially appealed to me. 

‘It IS not possible,’ he said, ‘for you to do the kind 
of work you have come for, if you stay here (meamng 
Prof. Malkani’s quarters). You must come and stay 
with one of us Gaya Babu is a well-known vakil here. 
I have come on his behalf to invite you to stay witli 
him. I confess we are all afraid of Government, but 
we shall render what help we can Most of the thmgs 
Rajkumar Shukla has told you are true. It is a pity 
our leaders are not here today. I have, however, ^vlred 
to them botli, Babu Brajkishore Prasad and Babu 
Rajendra Prasad. I expect them to arrive shortly, and 
they are sure to be able to give you all tlie mforma- 
tion you want and to help you considerably. Pray 
come over to Gaya Babu’s place ’ 

This was a request that I could not resist, though 
I hesitated for fear of embarrassing Gaya Babu But 
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come to tile conclusion that we should stop going to 
law courts. Taking such eases to tlie courts does httle 
good. Where the ryots are so crushed and fear-stricken, 
law courts arc useless. The real rchef for them 
is to be free from fear. We cannot sit still until we 
have driven tinkathia out of Bihar. I had thought that 
I should be able to leave here in two days, but I now 
realize tliat tlic work might take even two years I 
am prepared to give that time, if necessary. I am 
now feehng my ground, but I want your help.’ 

I found Brajkishore Babu exceptionally cool- 
headed. ‘We shall render all the help we can,’ he said 
qmetly, ‘but pray tell us what kind of help you will 
need.’ 

And thus we sat talking until midnight. 

‘I shall have little use for your legal knowledge,’ 
I said to them. ‘I want clerical assistance and help in 
interpretation. It may be necessary to face imprison- 
ment, but, much as I would love you to run that 
risk, you would go only so far as you feel yourselves 
capable of gomg. Even turmng yourselves into clerks 
and givmg up your profession for an indefimte period 
IS no small thing. I find it difficult to understand the 
local dialect of Hindi, and I shall not be able to read 
papers written in Kaithi or Urdu. I shall want you 
to translate them for me. We cannot afiford to pay for 
this work. It should all be done for love and out of a 
spirit of service.’ 

Brajkishore Babu understood this immediately, 
and he now cross-examined me and his companions 
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XIV 

FACE TO FACE WITH AHIMSA 

My object was to inquire into the condition of the 
Ghamparan agriculturists and understand their grie- 
vances against the indigo planters. For this purpose it 
was necessary that I should meet thousands of tlie 
ryots. But I deemed it essential, before starting on my 
inquiry, to know tlie planters’ side of the case and see 
the Commissioner of the Division. I sought and was 
granted appointments witli both. 

The Secretary of die Planters’ Association told me 
plainly that I was an outsider and that I had no 
business to come between the planters and their te- 
nants, but if I had any representation to make, I might 
submit it in writing. I pohtely told him that I did 
not regard myself as an outsider, and that I had 
every right to inquire into the condition of the tenants 
if they desired me to do so. 

The Commissioner, on whom I called, proceeded 
■to bully me, and advised me forthwith to leave Tirhut. 

I acquamted my co-workers with all this, and 
told them that there was a likehhood of Govem- 
jnent stopping me from proceeding further, and that I 
might have to go to jail earher than I had expected, 
and that, if I was to be arrested, it would be best that 
the arrest should take place in Motihari or if possible 
in Bettiah. It was advisable, therefore, that I should 
^0 to those places as early as possible. 
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Ghamparan is a distnct of the Tirhut division 
and Motihan is its headquarters. Rajkumar Shukla’s 
place was in the vicinity of Bettiah, and the tenants- 
belonging to the kothis in its neighbourhood were the 
poorest in the district Rajkumar Shukla wanted me 
to see them and I was equally anxious to do so. 

So I started with my co-workers for Motihari 
tile same day Babu Gorakh Prasad harboured us in 
his home, which became a caravanserai. It could 
hardly contain us all The very same day we heard 
that about five miles from Motihan a tenant had 
been ill-treated. It was decided that, m company with 
Babu Dharanidhar Prasad, I should go and see him 
die next mormng, and we accordmgly set off for the 
place on elephant’s back An elephant, by the way, 
IS about as common in Ghamparan as a bullock-cart 
in Gujarat We had scarcely gone half way when a 
messenger firom the Pohce Supermtendent overtook 
us and said that the latter had sent his compliments. 
I saw what he meant. Having left Dharamdhar Babu 
to proceed to the onginal destmation, I got mto the 
hired carnage which the messenger had brought. He 
tlien served on me a notice to leave Ghamparan, and 
drove me to my place On his asking me to acknow- 
ledge tile service of the notice, I ivrote to the efiect 
that I did not propose to comply -with it and leave 
Gliamparan till my inqmry was finished. Thereupon. 
I received a summons to take my tnal the next day 
for disobeymg the order to leave Ghamparan. 

I kept awake that whole mght wntmg letters and 
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giving necessary instructions to Babu Brajkisborc 
Prasad. 

The news of die notice and die summons spread 
like %vildfirc, and I was told that Motihari that day 
witnessed unprecedented scenes. Gorakh Baku’s house 
and the court house overflowed with men. Fortu- 
nately I had fimshed all my work during the night 
and so was able to cope with die crowds. My compa- 
nions proved the greatest help. They occupied them- 
selves with regulating the crowds, for the latter 
followed me wherever I went. 

A sort of friendhness sprang up between the offi- 
cials — Collector, Magistrate, Police Supermtendent 
— and myself. I might have legally resisted the notices 
served on me. Instead I accepted them all, and my 
conduct towards the officials was correct. They dius 
saw that I did not want to offend them personally, 
but that I wanted to offer civil resistance to their 
orders. In this way diey were put at ease, and instead 
of harassing me they gladly availed themselves of 
my and my co-workers’ co-operation m regulating 
the crowds. But it was an ocular demonstration to 
them of the fact that their authonty was shaken. 
The people had for the moment lost all fear of punish- 
ment and yielded obedience to the power of love 
which their new friend exercised. 

It should be remembered that no one knew me 
in Champaran. The peasants were all ignorant. 
Champaran, being far up north of the Ganges, and 
right at the foot of the Himalayas in close proximity 
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to Nepal, was cut off from the rest of India The 
Congress was practically unknown in those parts. 
Even those who had heard the name of the Congress 
shrank from joining it or even mentioning it And 
now the Congress and its members had entered this 
land, though not in the name of the Congress, yet in 
a far more real sense. 

In consultation with my co-workers I had decided 
that nothing should be done in the name of the 
Congress. "What we wanted was work and not 
name, substance and not shadow. For the name of 
the Congress was the bete noire of the Government 
and their controllers — the planters. To them the 
Congress was a byword for lawyers’ wrangles, evasion 
of law through legal loopholes, a byword for bomb 
and anarchical crime and for diplomacy and hypocrisy 
We had to disillusion them both. Therefore we had 
decided not to mention the name of the Congress and 
not to acquaint the peasants with the organization 
called the Congress It was enough, we thought, if 
they understood and followed the spirit of the Con- 
gress instead of its letter 

No emissaries had therefore been sent there, 
openly or secretly, on behalf of the Congress to pre- 
pare the ground for our arrival. Rajkumar Shukla 
was incapable of reaching the thousands of peasants. 
No political work had yet been done amongst tliem. 
The world outside Champaran was not known to 
them. And yet they received me as though we had 
been age-long friends. It is no exaggeration, but the 
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literal trutli, to say tliat m tliis meeting with the 
peasants I was face to face with God, Ahimsa and 
Truth. 

Wlicn I come to examine my title to tliis realiza- 
tion, I find notliing but my love for tlic people. And 
tins in turn is nothing but an expression of my un- 
shakable faith in Aliimsa. 

That day in Champaran was an unforgettable 
event in my hfe and a red-letter day for tlie peasants 
and for me. 

Accordmg to tlie law, I was to be on my tnal, 
but truly speaking Government was to be on its trial. 
Tlie Commissioner only succeeded in trapping Govern- 
ment in the net which he had spread for me. 



XV 

CASE ^VITHDRA^W 


TJic trial began The Go\crnmcnt pleader, the 
Magistrate and other officials were on tenterhooks 
They ^\elc at a loss to know what to do The Go\crn- 
ment pleader u as pressing the Alagistrate to postpone 
the ease But I interfered and requested the Magis- 
trate not to postpone the ease, as I wanted to plead 
guiltv to ha\ing disobeyed the order to leave 
Cliamparan, and read a brief statement as follows 

‘^Vlth the permission of the Court I ould like to make a 
brief statement shots ing \s hy I ha\ e taken the \ cry serious step 
of seemingly disobeying the order passed under Section 144 
of Cr P C In my humble opinion it is a question of diffc- 
rcncc of opinion betsveen the Local Administration and 
myself I hat c entered the country' with motn es of render- 
ing humanitarian and national scrtice I have done so m 
response to a pressing invitation to come and help the 
ryots, who urge they arc not being fairly treated by the 
indigo planters I could not render any help without study- 
ing the problem I have, therefore, come to study it wath the 
assistance, if possible, of the Administration and the plant- 
ers I have no other motive, and cannot believe that my 
coming can in any way disturb public peace and cause loss 
of life I claim to have considerable experience in such mat- 
ters The Administration, however, have thought different- 
ly I fully appreciate their difficulty, and I admit too that 
they can only proceed upon information they received As 
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a law-abiding citizen my first instinct would be, as it was, 
to obey tlic order served upon me But I could not do so 
without doing violence to my sense of duty to those for 
whom I have come I feel that I could just now serve them 
only by remaining m their midst I could not, therefore, 
voluntarily retire Amid this conflict of duties I could 
only throw the responsibility of removing me from them 
on the Administration I am fully conscious of the fact that 
a person, holding, in the pubhc life of India, a position such 
as I do, has to be most careful in setting an example It 
is my firm belief that in the complex constitution imder 
which we arc hving, the only safe and honourable course 
for a self-respecting man is, in the circumstances such as 
face me, to do what I have decided to do, that is, to sub- 
mit without protest to the penalty of disobedience 

‘I venture to make this statement not m any way m 
extenuation of the penalty to be awarded agamst me, but 
to show that I have disregarded the order served upon 
me not for want of respect for lawful authority, but m obe- 
dience to the higher law of our bemg, the voice of cons- 
cience ’ 

There was now no occasion to postpone the 
hearing, but as both the Magistrate and the Govern- 
ment pleader had been taken by surpnse, the Magis- 
trate postponed judgement. Meanwhile I had wired 
full details to the Viceroy, to Patna friends, as also 
to Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and others. 

Before I could appear before the Court to 
receive the sentence, the Magistrate sent a written 
message that the Lieutenant Governor had ordered 
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the case against me to be withdrawn^ and the Collec- 
tor wrote to me saying that I was at liberty to 
conduct the proposed inquiry, and that I might 
count on whatever help I needed from the officials. 
None of us was prepared for this piompt and happy 
issue 

I called on the Collector Mr Heycock He 
seemed to be a good man, anxious to do justice He 
told me that I might ask for whatever papers I desired 
to see, and that I was at liberty to see him whenever 
I liked 

The country thus had its first direct object-lesson 
in Civil Disobedience The affair was fieely discussed 
both locally and in the press, and my inquiry got 
unexpected publicity 

It was necessary for my inquiry that the Govern- 
ment should remain neutral But the inquiry did 
not need support from press reporters or leading 
articles in the press Indeed the situation in Champa- 
ran was so delicate and difficult that over-energetic 
criticism or highly coloured reports might easily 
damage the cause which I was seeking to espouse. 
So I wrote to the editors of the principal papers 
requesting them not to trouble to send any reporters, 
as I should send them whatever might be necessary for 
publication and keep tliem informed 

I knew that the Government attitude coimte- 
nancing my presence had displeased the Ghamparan 
planters, and I knew that even the officieds, though 
they could say nothing openly, could hardly have 
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liked It. Incorrect or misleading reports, therefore, 
were likely to incense them all die more, and dieir 
ire, instead of descending on me, would be sure to 
descend on die poor fear-stricken ryots and seriously 
hinder my search for the trudi about the case. 

In spite of diese precautions die planters engi- 
neered against me a poisonous agitation. All sorts of 
falsehoods appeard m die press about my co-workers 
and myself. But my extreme cautiousness and my in- 
sistence on truth, even to the minutest detail, turned 
the edge of their sword. 

Tlie planters left no stone unturned in malign- 
ing Brajkishore Babu, but the more they mahgned 
him, more he rose in the estimation of the people. 

In such a delicate situation as this I did not 
think It proper to invite any leaders from other pro- 
vinces Pandit Malaviyaji had sent me an assurance 
that, whenever I wanted him, I had only to send 
him word, but I did not trouble him. I thus prevented 
the struggle from assuming a political aspect But I 
sent to the leaders and the principal papers occasional 
reports, not for publication, but merely for their in- 
formation. I had seen that, even where the end 
might be political, but where the cause was non- 
pohtical, one damaged it by giving it a political 
aspect and helped it by keeping it within its non- 
political limit The Champaran struggle was a proof 
of the fact that disinterested service of the people in 
any sphere ultimately helps the country politically. 



XVI 

METHODS OF WORK 

To give a full account of tlic Champaran inquiry 
would be to narrate tlic histor)'^, for tlic period, of' 
tlie Champaran ryot, which is out of tlic question in 
these diapters The Champaran inquiry was a bold 
experiment witli Truth and Ahimsa, and I am giving 
week by \scck only what occurs to me as wortli 
giving from that point of view For more details 
tlie reader must turn to Sjt. Rajendra Prasad’s history 
of tlie Champaran Satyagralia in Hindi, of whicli, I 
am told, an Enghsh edition* is now in tlic press 
But to return to the subject matter of this chapter. 
The mquiry could not be conducted in Gorakhbabu’s 
house, wthout practically asking poor Gorakhbabu 
to vacate it And the people of Motihan had not 
yet shed their fear to tlic extent of renting a house 
to us However, Brajkishorc Babu tactfully secured 
one with considerable open space about it, and we 
now removed there. 

It was not quite possible to carry on the work 
without money It had not been the practice hitherto 
to appeal to the public for money for work of this 
kind Brajkishore Babu and his friends were mainly vakils 
who either contributed funds themselves, or found it 
from friends whenever there was an occasion How 

* Satyagraha m Champaran, published by the Navajivan Pub- 
lishing House, Ahmedabad-14, Pnee Rs 2 25, Postage, etc, 90 P 
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could they ask the people to pay when they and their 
kind could well afford to do so^ That seemed to 
be the argument. I had made up my mind not to 
accept anything from the Champaran ryots. It 
would be bound to be misinterpreted. I was equally 
determined not to appeal to tlie country at large for 
funds to conduct this inqmry. For that was likely 
to give it an all-India and political aspect. Friends 
from Bombay offered Rs 15,000, but I declined the 
offer with thanks. I decided to get as much as was 
possible, with Brajkishore Babu’s help, from well-to- 
do Biharis living outside Champaran and, if more was 
needed, to approach my friend Dr P. J. Mehta of 
Rangoon. Dr. Mehta readily agreed to send me 
whatever might be needed. We were thus free from 
all anxiety on this score. We were not likely to 
require large funds, as we were bent on exercising 
the greatest economy m consonance with the poverty 
of Champaran. Indeed it was found in the end 
that we did not need any large amount I have an 
impression that we expended in all not more than 
three thousand rupees, and, as far as I remember, 
we saved a few hundred rupees from what we had 
collected. 

The curious ways of living of my compamons in 
the early days were a constant theme of raillery at 
their expense. Each of the vakils had a servant and 
a cook, and tlierefore a separate kitchen, and they 
often had their dinner as late as midmght. Though 
they paid their own expenses, their irregularity worried 
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me, but as we had become close friends there was no 
possibility of a misunderstanding between us, and they 
received my ridicule in good part. Ultimately it was 
agreed that the servants should be dispensed witli, 
that all the kitchens should be amalgamated, and that 
regular hours should be observed. As all were not 
vegetarians, and as two kitchens would have been 
expensive, a common vegetarian kitchen was decided 
upon It was also felt necessary to insist on simple meals. 

These arrangements considerably reduced the 
expenses and saved us a lot of time and energy, and 
both these were badly needed Crowds of peasants 
came to make their statements, and they were followed 
by an army of compamons who filled the compound 
and garden to overflowmg. The efforts of my com- 
panions to save me from darshan-ttckers were often of 
no avail, and I had to be exhibited for darshan at 
particular hours At least five to seven volunteers 
were required to take down statements, and even then 
some people had to go away in the evenmg without 
being able to make their statements All these state- 
ments were not essential, many of them being repeti- 
tions, but the people could not be satisfied otherwise, 
and I appreciated their feehngs in the matter. 

Those who took down the statements had to 
observe certain rules Each peasant had to be closely 
cross-examined, and whoever failed to satisfy the test 
was rejected This entailed a lot of extra time, but 
most of the statements were thus rendered incontro- 
vertible. 
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An officer from lire C.I.D. would always be 
present when lliese statements were recorded. We 
might have prevented him, but we had decided from 
the very beginning not only not to mind the presence of 
G I.D. officers, but to treat them with courtesy and to 
give tlicm all the information that it was possible to 
give them. This was far from doing us any harm. 
On the contraiy the very fact that the statements were 
taken down in tlie presence of the C.I.D. officers 
made tlie peasants more fearless. 'V\ffiilst on the one 
hand excessive fear of the G I.D. was driven out of 
the peasants’ minds, on the other, their presence 
exercised a natural restraint on exaggeration. It was 
the business of G.I.D. friends to entrap people, and so 
tlie peasants had necessarily to be cautious. 

As I did not want to irritate tlie planters, but 
to win them over by gentleness, I made a point of 
writing to and meeting such of them against whom 
allegations^ of a serious nature were made. I met 
the Planters’ Association as well, placed the ryots’ 
grievances before them and acquainted myself with 
their point of view. Some of the planters hated me, 
some were indifferent, and a few treated me with 
courtesy. 
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looking in once or twice a month. The pomp and 
splendour in which he then lived was m sharp con- 
trast to his simple life of today. The way in which 
he associated witli us made us feel that he was one 
of us, though his fashionable habit gave a stranger a 
different impression. 

As I gained more experience of Bihar, I became 
convinced that work of a permanent nature was 
impossible witliout proper village education. The 
ryots’ Ignorance was pathetic. They either allowed 
tlieir children to roam about, or made them toil 
on indigo plantations from morning to night for a 
couple of coppers a day. In those days a male 
labourers’ wage did not exceed ten pice, a female’s, 
did not exceed six, and a child’s three He who 
succeeded in earning four annas a day was considered 
most fortunate. 

In consultation with my companions I decided 
to open primary schools m six villages. One of our 
conditions with the villagers was that they should 
provide the teachers with board and lodging while 
we would see to the other expenses The village folk 
had hardly any cash in their hands, but they could 
well afford to provide foodstuffs Indeed they had 
already expressed their readiness to contribute gram 
and other raw materials. 

From where to get the teachers was a great 
problem. It was difficult to find local teachers who 
would work for a bare allowance or without remunera- 
tion. My idea was never to entrust children to 
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herself heart and soul into her work. She brought 
her exceptional gifts to bear on it. Through these 
ladies we could, to some extent, reach tlie village 
women. 

But I did not want to stop at providing for 
primary education. The villages were insanitary, 
tlie lanes full of filth, the wells surrounded by mud 
and stink and the courtyards unbearably untidy. 
The elder people badly needed education in clean- 
liness. They were all suffering from various skin 
diseases. So it was decided to do as much samtary 
work as possible and to penetrate every department 
*of their hves. 

Doctors were needed for this work I requested 
Jthe Servants of India Society to lend us the services 
of the late Dr. Dev. We had been great friends, and 
he readily offered his services for six months. The 
teachers — ^men and women — ^had all to work under 
Jiim. 

All of them had express instructions not to con- 
'Cern themselves with grievances against planters or 
with politics. People who had any complaints to 
make were to be referred to me. No one was to 
"venture out of his beat. The friends carried out tliese 
instructions with wonderful fidelity. I do not remem- 
l)er a single occasion of indisciphne. 



XVIII 

PENETRATING THE VILLAGES 

As far as was possible we placed each school m 
charge of one man and one woman. These volun- 
teers had to look after medical relief and sanitation. 
The womenfolk had to be approached through women, 
Aledical rehef was a very simple affair Castor 
oil, quinine and sulphur ointment were the only 
drugs provided to the volunteers If the patient 
showed a furred tongue or complained of constipation, 
castor oil was administered, in case of fever quimne 
was given after an opemng dose of castor oil, and 
the sulphur ointment was applied in case of boils 
and Itch after thoroughly washing the affected parts. 
No patient was permitted to take home any medicine. 
Wherever there was some comphcation Dr Dev was 
consulted Dr Dev used to visit each centre on. 
certain fixed days in the week 

Quite a number of people availed themselves of 
tins simple relief This plan of work will not seem 
strange when it is remembered that the prevaihng 
ailments were few and amenable to simple treatment, 
by no means requiring expert help As for the people 
the arrangement answered excellently 

Sanitaion was a difficult affair The people were 
not prepared to do anything themselves Even the 
field labourers were not ready to do their own sca- 
venging But Dr Dev was not a man easily to lose 
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Iieart. He and the volunteers concentrated their 
energies on making a village ideally clean They 
s^vept the roads and tlic courtyards, cleaned out the 
wells, filled up the pools near by, and lovingly per- 
suaded the villagers to raise volunteers from amongst 
themselves. In some villages they shamed people 
into taking up tlie work, and in others the people were 
so entliusiastic that they even prepared roads to enable 
my car to go from place to place. These sweet ex- 
periences were not unmixed wth bitter ones of people’s 
apathy. I remember some villagers frankly express- 
ing their dislike for this work 

It may not be out of place here to narrate an 
experience that I have described before now at many 
meetmgs Bhitiharva was a small village m which 
was one of our schools I happened to visit a smaller 
village in its vicimty and found some of the women 
dressed very dirtily. So I told my wife to ask them 
why they did not wash their clothes. She spoke to 
them One of the women took her into her hut and 
said* ‘Look now, there is no box or cupboard here 
contaming other clothes The sari I am wearmg is 
the only one I have. How am I to wash it? Tell 
Mahatmaji to get me another jcrz, and I shall then 
promise to bathe and put on clean clothes every day ’ 
This cottage was not an exception, but a type to 
be found in many Indian villages In countless cot- 
tages in India people live without any furmture, and 
without a change of clothes, merely vdth a rag to 
cover their shame. 
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One more experience I will note In Champaran 
tliere is no lack of bamboo and grass The school hut 
they had put up at Bhitiharva was made of these 
materials Someone — ^possibly some of die neigh- 
bouring planters’ men — ^set fire to it one night It 
■was not thought advisable to build anotlier hut of 
bamboo and grass The school was in charge of Sjt 
Soman and Kasturbai Sjt Soman decided to build 
a pukka house, and thanks to his infectious labour, 
many co-operated ivitli him, and a bnck house -^vas 
soon made ready There was no fear now of this 
budding being burnt down 

Thus tlie volunteers %vith tlieir schools, sanitation 
work and medical reUef gained the confidence and 
respect of the vdlage folk, and were able to bring 
good influence to bear upon them 

But I must confess wth regret tliat my hope of 
putting this constructive work on a permanent foot- 
ing was not fulfilled The volunteers had come for 
temporary periods, I could not secure any more from 
outside, and permanent honorary workers from Bihar 
were not available As soon as my work in Cham- 
paran was fimshed, work outside, which had been 
preparing in the meantime, drew me away The few 
months’ work in Champaran, however, took such deep 
root diat Its influence in one form or another is to be 
observed there even today. 



XIX 

WHEN A GOVERNOR IS GOOD 

\Vliilst on tlic one hand social service work of 
tlie kind I have described in the foregoing chapters 
was being carried out, on the other the work of record- 
ing statements of the r^-ots’ grievances was progress- 
ing apace. Thousands of such statements were taken, 
and they could not but have their effect The ever 
growmg number of ryots coming to make their state- 
ments increased the planters’ wrath, and tliey moved 
heaven and earth to counteract my inquiry. 

One day I received a letter from the Bihar 
Government to the following effect. ^Your mquiry has 
been sufficiently prolonged, should you not now bring 
it to an end and leave Bihar?’ The letter was couch- 
ed m pohte language, but its meanmg was obvious. 

I wrote m reply that the mquiry was bound to 
be prolonged, and unless and until it resulted m brmg- 
mg relief to the people, I had no intention of leav- 
ing Bihar. I pointed out that it was open to Govern- 
ment to termmate my inquiry by accepting the 
ryots’ grievances as genuine and redressmg them, or 
by recognizing that the ryots had made out a pnma 
faae case for an official inquiry which should be im- 
mediately instituted. 

Sir Edward Gait, the Lieutenant Governor, asked 
me to see him, expressed his ^vllhngness to appomt 
an inquiry and invited me to be a member of the 
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Committee I ascertamed the names of the other mem- 
bers, and after consultation with my co-workers agreed 
to serve on the Committee, on condition that I should 
be free to confer with my co-workers during the pro- 
gress of the mquiry, that Government should recog- 
nize that, by being a member of the Committee, I did 
not cease to be the ryots’ advocate, and that in case 
the result of the inquiry failed to give me satisfac- 
tion, I should be free to gmde and advise the ryots as 
to what hne of action they should take 

Sir Edward Gait accepted the condition as just 
and proper and announced the mquiry. The late 
Sir Frank Sly was appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee foimd in favour of the ryots, and 
recommended that the planters should refund a por- 
tion of the exactions made by them which the Gom- 
imttee had foimd to be unlawful, and that the iin~ 
kathia system should be abohshed by law. 

Sir Edward Gait had a large share in getting the 
Committee to make a unammous report and m getting 
the agrarian bill passed in accordance ivith the Com- 
imttee’s recommendations Had he not adopted a 
firm attitude, and had he not brought all his tact 
to bear on the subject, the report would not 
have been unammous, and the Agrarian Act would 
not have been passed The planters ivielded extra- 
ordinary power. They offered strenuous opposition 
to the bill m spite of the report, but Sir Edward Gait 
remained fiim up to the last and fully carried out 
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the recommendations of the Committee. 

The tinkathia system which had been m existence 
for about a century was thus abohshed, and with it 
the planters’ raj came to an end. The ryots, who had 
all along remained crushed, now somewhat came to 
their own, and tlie superstition that the stain of 
indigo could never be washed out was exploded. 

It was my desire to continue the constructive 
work for some years, to estabhsh more schools and to 
penetrate the villages more effectively. The ground 
had been prepared, but it did not please God, as often 
before, to allow my plans to be fulfilled. Fate decided 
otherwise and drove me to take up work elsewhere. 



XX 

IN TOUCH WITH LABOUR 

■Wliilst I was yet winding up my work on the 
Committee, I received a letter from Sjts Mohanlal 
Pandya and Shankarlal Parikli telling me of the fai- 
lure of crops in tlie Elheda district, and asking me to 
guide the peasants, ivho were unable to pay the 
assessment I had not tlie inclination, the ability or the 
courage to advise mtliout an inquiry on the spot 
At the same time there came a letter from Shri- 
mati Anasuyabai about the condition of labour in 
Ahmedabad Wages were low, the labourers had 
long been agitating for an increment, and I had a 
desure to guide them if I could But I had not the 
confidence to direct even this comparatively small 
affair from that long distance So I seized the first 
opportumty to go to Ahmedabad I had hoped that 
I should be able to finish both these matters quickly 
and get back to Champaran to supervise the construc- 
tive work that had been inaugurated there 

But things did not move as swiftly as I had 
wished, and I was unable to return to Champaran, 
with the result that the schools closed down one by 
one My co-workers and I had built many castles in 
the air, but tliey all vanished for the time being 
One of these was cow protection work in 
Champaran, besides rural samtation and education. 
I had seen, in the course of my travels, that cow 
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protection and Hindi propaganda had become the 
exclusive concern of the Marwadis. A Marwadi friend 
had sheltered me m his dharmashala whilst at Bettiah. 
Other Marwadis of the place had interested me m 
ih.Gir goshala (dairy). My ideas about cow protection 
had been defimtely formed tlien, and my conception of 
the work was the same as it is today. Cow protection, 
in my opinion, included cattle-breeding, improve- 
ment of the stock, humane treatment of bullocks, for- 
mation of model dairies, etc. The Manvadi friends 
had promised full co-operation m this work, but as 
I could not frx myself up in Champaran, the scheme 
could not be carried out. 

The goshala in Bettiah is still there, but it has 
not become a model dairy, the Champaran bullock 
is still made to \vork beyond his capacity, and the so- 
called Hmdu still cruelly belabours the poor ammal 
and disgraces his rehgion 

That this work should have remained unreahzed 
has been, to me, a continual regret, and whenever I 
go to Champaran and hear the gentle reproaches of 
the Marwadi and Bihan friends, I recall "with a heavy 
sigh all those plans which I had to drop so abruptly- 

The educational work in one way or another is 
going on m many places. But the cow protection 
work had not taken firm root, and has not, therefore, 
progressed in the direction intended. 

"Whilst the Kheda peasants’ question was still 
being discussed, I had already taken up the ques- 
tion of the mill-hands in Ahmedabad. 
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I was in a most delicate situation. The mill- 
hands’ case was strong. Shrimati Anasuyabai had to 
battle against her own brother, Sjt Ambalal Sara- 
bhai, who led the fray on behalf of tlie mill-owners 
My relations witli them were jGnendly, and that made 
fighting with tliem the more difiScult I held consul- 
tations ^vlth tliem, and requested them to refer the 
dispute to arbitration, but they refused to recognize 
the principle of arbitration 

I had therefore to advise the labourers to go on 
strike Before I did so, I came in very close contact 
ivith tliem and their leaders, and explained to them 
the conditions of a successful strike 

1 never to resort to violence, 

2 never to molest blacklegs, 

3 never to depend upon alms, and 

4 to remain firm, no matter how long the 
strike continued, and to earn bread, during the strike, 
by any other honest labour. 

The leaders of the strike understood and 
accepted the conditions, and the labourers pledged 
themselves at a general meeting not to resume work 
imtil either their terms were accepted or the null-owners 
agreed to refer the dispute to arbitration 

It was during this strike that I came to know 
intimately Sjts Vallabhbhai Patel and Shankarlal 
Banker Shnmati Anasuyabai I knew well before this. 

We had daily meetings of the strikers under the 
shade of a tree on the bank of the Sabarmati. They 
attended the meeting in their thousands, and I 
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reminded them in my speeches of their pledge and of 
the duty to maintain peace and self-respect They 
daily paraded the streets of the city in peaceful pro- 
cession, carrying their banner bearing tlie inscrip- 
tion 'Ek TeV (beep the pledge). 

The strike went on for twenty-one days During 
the continuance of the strike I consulted the mill- 
oiSTiers from time to time and entreated them to do 
justice to the labourers ‘We have our pledge too,’ 
tliey used to say. ‘Our relations with tlie labourers 
are those of parents and children. . . . How can 
we brook the interference of a third party ^ Where is 
the room for arbitration?’ 



XXI 

A PEEP INTO THE ASHRAM 

Before I proceed to describe the progress of the 
labour dispute it is essential to have a peep into the 
Ashram All the while I was in Champaran the 
Ashram was never out of my mind, and occasionally 
I paid It flying visits 

At that time the Ashram was in Kochrab, a 
small village near Ahmedabad. Plague broke out in 
this village, and I saw evident danger to the safety of 
the Ashram children. It was impossible to keep our- 
selves immune from the effects of the surrounding 
insamtation, however scrupulously we might observe 
the rules of cleanliness within the Ashram walls We 
were not then equal either to getting the Kochrab 
people to observe these rules nor to serving the 
village otherwise 

Our ideal was to have the Ashram at a safe dis- 
tance both from town and village, and yet at a manage- 
able distance from cither And we were determined, 
some day, to settle on ground of our own 

The plague, I felt, was sufficient notice to quit 
Kochrab Sjt Punjabhai Hirachand, a merchant 
in Ahmedabad, had come in close contact with the 
Ashram, and used to serve us in a number of matters 
in a pure and selfless spint. He had a wide experience 
of things in Ahmedabad, and he volunteered to pro- 
cure us smtablc land I went about witli him north 
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and soutli of Kochrab in search of land, and then 
suggested to him to find out a piece of land three or 
four miles to tlie north He hit upon the present site. 
Its vicinity to tlic Sabarmati Central Jail was for me 
a special attraction. As jail-gomg was understood to 
be the normal lot of Satyagrahis, I liked this position. 
And I knew tliat tlie sites selected for jails have gene- 
rally clean surroundings. 

In about eight days the sale was executed. Tliere 
was no building on the land and no tree. But its situa- 
tion on tlie bank of the river and its solitude were 
great advantages. 

We decided to start by living under canvas, and 
having a tin shed for a kitchen, till permanent houses 
were built 

The Ashram had been slowly growing. We were 
now over forty souls, men, women and children, hav- 
ing our meals at a common kitchen. The whole con- 
ception about the removal was mine, the execution 
was as usual left to Maganlal. 

Our difficulties, before we had permanent living 
accommodation, were great. The rains were impend- 
ing, and provisions had to be got from the city four 
miles away The ground, which had been a waste, 
was infested with snakes, and it was no small risk to 
live with little children under such conditions. The 
general rule was not to kill the snakes, though I con- 
fess none of us had shed tlie fear of these reptiles, nor 
have v/e even now. 

The rule of not killing venomous reptiles has 
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been practised for the most part at Phoenix, Tolstoy 
Farm and Sabarmati At each of these places we had 
to settle on waste lands We have had, however, no 
loss of hfe occasioned by snakebite I see, with the 
eye of faith, in this circumstance the hand of the God 
of Mercy Let no one cavil at this, saying that God 
can never be partial, and that He has no time to 
meddle with the humdrum affairs of men I have 
no other language to express the fact of the matter, 
to describe this imiform experience of mine Human 
language can but imperfectly describe God’s ways. 
I am sensible of the fact that they are indescnbable 
and inscrutable But if mortal man will dare to des- 
cribe them, he has no better medium than his own 
inarticulate speech Even if it be a superstition to 
beheve that complete immumty from harm for 
twenty-five years m spite of a fairly regular practice 
of non-kilhng is not a fortmtous accident but a grace 
of God, I should still hug that superstition. 

During the strike of the mill-hands in Ahmeda- 
bad the foundation of the Ashram weaving shed was 
being laid For the principal activity of the Ashram 
was then weaving. Spinning had not so far been pos- 
sible for us. 



XXII 

THE FAST 


For the first two ^vccks the mill-hands exhibited 
great courage and self-restraint and daily held mons- 
ter meetings. On these occasions I used to remind 
them of their pledge, and they would shout back to 
me the assurance tliat they would rather die than 
break tlieir word. 

But at last they began to show signs of flagging. 
Just as physical weakness in men mamfests itself in 
irascibihty, their attitude towards the blacklegs be- 
came more and more menacmg cis tlie strike seemed 
to weaken, and I began to fear an outbreak of rowdy- 
ism on their part The attendance at their daily 
meetings also began to dwindle by degrees, and des- 
pondency and despair were writ large on the faces 
of those who did attend. Finally the information was 
brought to me that the strikers had begun to totter. 
I felt deeply troubled and set to thinking furiously as 
to what my duty was in the circumstances. I had had 
experience of a gigantic strike m Soutli Africa, but 
the situation that confronted me here was different. 
The miUhands had taken the pledge at my suggestion 
They had repeated it before me day after day, and 
the very idea that they might now go back upon it was 
to me inconceivable. Was it pride or was it my love 
for tile labourers *and my passionate regard for truth 
that was at the back of this feeling, — ^who can say^ 
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One morning — it was at a mill-hands’ meetmg — 
while I was still groping and unable to see my way 
clearly, the light came to me Unbidden and all by 
themselves the words came to my lips ‘Unless the 
strikers rally,’ I declared to the meeting, ‘and con- 
tinue the strike till a settlement is reached, or till 
they leave the mills altogether, I will not touch 
any food ’ 

The labourers were thunderstruck. Tears began, 
to course doivn Anasuyabehn’s cheeks The labourers- 
broke out, ‘Not you but we shall fast It would be 
monstrous if you were to fast Please forgive us for 
our lapse, we will now remain faithful to our pledge 
to the end ’ 

‘There is no need for you to fast,’ I rephed ‘It 
would be enough if you could remain true to your 
pledge As you know we are without funds, and 
we do not ivant to continue our strike by living on 
public charity You should therefore try to eke out 
a bare existence by some kind of labour, so that you 
may be able to remain unconcerned, no matter how 
long the strike may continue As for my fast, it will 
be broken only after tlie strike is settled ’ 

In the meantime Vallabhbhai was trying to find 
some employment for the strikers under the Munici- 
pality, but tliere was not much hope of success there 
Maganlal Gandhi suggested that, as we needed sand 
for filling tile foundation of our weavmg school in the 
Ashram, a number of them might be employed for 
that purpose The labourers welcomed the proposal. 
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Anasuyabchn led the way %vitli a basket on lier 
liead, and soon an endless stream of labourers carrying 
baskets of sand on tlicir heads could be seen issuing 
out of the hollow of the nver-bed. It was a sight 
worth seeing. The labourers felt themselves infused 
with a new strength, and it became difficult to cope 
witli the task of paying out wages to tliem. 

My fast was not free from a grave defect. For 
as I have already mentioned in a previous chapter, 
I enjoyed very close and cordial relations with tlie 
jmll-owners, and my fast could not but affect their 
decision. As a Satyagralii I knew tliat I might not 
fast against them, but ought to leave them free to 
be influenced by the mill-hands’ strike alone. My 
fast was undertaken not on account of lapse of the 
mill-owners, but on account of that of the labourers 
in which, as their representative, I felt I had a 
-share. Witli the mill-owners, I could only plead, 
to fast against them would amount to coercion. Yet 
in spite of my knowledge that my fast was bound to 
put pressure upon them, as in fact it did, I felt I 
could not help it. The duty to undertake it seemed 
to me to be clear. 

I tried to set the mill-owners at ease. ^There is 
not the shghtest necessity for you to withdraw from 
-your position,’ I said to them. But they received my 
•words coldly and even flung keen, delicate bits of 
•sarcasm at me, as indeed they had a perfect right to do. 

The principal man at the back of the mill- 
owner’s unbending attitude towards the strike was 
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Shetli Ambalal Hjs resolute wall and transparent 
sincerity were wonderful and captured my heart. 
It was a pleasure to be pitched against him. The 
strain produced by my fast upon the opposition, of 
winch he was tlie head, cut me, therefore, to tlie quick. 
And then, Sarladevi, Ins wife, %vas attached to me witli 
the affection of a blood-sister, and I could not bear 
to see her anguish on account of my action 

Anasuyabehn and a number of other friends and 
labourers shared die fast \vitli me on the first day. 
But after some difficulty I was able to dissuade them 
from continuing it further 

The net result of it was that an atmosphere of 
goodwill was created aU round The hearts of the 
imll-owTiers were touched, and they set about dis- 
covering some means for a settlement Anasuyabchn’s 
house became tlie venue of tlicir discussions Sjt 
Anandshankar Dhruva intervened and was in the 
end appointed arbitrator, and tlie strike was called 
off after I had fasted only for three days. The 
mill-o^vners commemorated the event by distributing 
sweets among the labourers, and thus a settlement 
was reached after 21 days’ strike 

At the meeting held to celeberate the settlement, 
both the imll-owners and the Commissioner were 
present The advice which the latter gave to the 
null-hands on this occasion was ‘You should always 
act as Mr Gandhi advises you ’ Almost immediately 
after these events I had to engage m a tussle with 
this very gentleman But circumstances were changed. 
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and he had changed -vvitli tlie circumstances. He 
then set about warning the Patidars of KJieda 
against following my advice! 

I must not close tins chapter without noting here 
an incident, as amusing as it was patlietic It hap- 
pened m connection wth the distribution of sweets 
The mlU-o^vners had ordered a very large quantity, 
and It was a problem how to distribute it among the 
thousands of labourers. It was decided that it would 
be the fittest thing to distiibute it in the open, beneath 
the very tree under which the pledge had been taken, 
especially as it would have been extremely incon- 
vement to assemble them all together in any other place 

I had taken it for granted tliat the men who had 
observed strict disciphne for full 21 days would with- 
out any difficulty be able to remam standing m an 
orderly manner while the sweets were being distri- 
buted, and not make an impatient scramble for tliem. 
But when it came to tlie test, all the methods that 
were tried for making the distribution failed. Again 
and again their ranks would break mto confusion after 
distribution had proceeded for a couple of minutes 
The leaders of the mill-hands tried then best to 
restore order, but in vain The confusion, the crush 
and die scramble at last became so great that qmte an 
amoimt of the sweets was spoiled by being trampled 
under foot, and the attempt to distribute them in the 
open had finally to be given up With difficulty we 
succeeded in taking away the remaining sweets to 
Sheth Ambalal’s bungalow m Mnzapur. Sweets 
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were distributed comfortably the next day within the 
compound of that bungalow. 

The comic side of this incident is obvious, but 
the pathetic side bears mention. Subsequent inquiry 
revealed the fact that tlie beggar population of 
Ahmedabad, having got scent of the fact that sweets 
were to be distributed under tlie Ek-Tek tree, had gone 
there in large numbers, and it was their hungry 
scramble for the sweets that had created all the 
confusion and disorder 

I 

The grinding poverty and starvation with which 
our country is afflicted is sucli that it drives more and 
more men every year into the ranks of the beggars, 
whose desperate struggle for bread renders them in- 
sensible to all feelings of decency and self-respect 
And our philanthropists, instead of providing work for 
them and insisting on tlieir workmg for bread, give 
them alms. 



XXIII 

THE KHEDA SATYAGRAHA 

No breatliing time was, however, in store for 
me. Hardly was tlie Ahmedabad mill-hands’ strike 
over, when I had to plunge into the Kheda Satya- 
gralia struggle. 

A condition approaching famine had arisen m 
the Kheda district owmg to a widespread failure of 
crops, and the Patidars of Kheda were considering 
tile question of getting the revenue assessment for 
the year suspended. 

Sjt. Amritlal Thakkar had already inquired into 
and reported on the situation and personally discussed 
the question with the Commissioner, before I gave 
definite advice to the cultivators. Sjts. Mohanlal 
Pandya and Shankarlal Parikh had also thrown 
themselves into the fight, and had set up an agita- 
tion m the Bombay Legislative Council through Sjt. 
Vithalbhai Patel and the late Sir Gokuldas Kahan- 
das Parekh. More than one deputation had waited 
upon the Governor in that connection. 

I was at this time President of the Gujarat 
Sabha. The Sabha sent petitions and telegrams to 
the Government and even patiently swallowed the 
insults and threats of the Commissioner. The con- 
duct of the officials on this occasion was so ridiculous 
and undignified as to be almost incredible now. 

The cultivators’ demand was as clear as daylight, 
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and so moderate as to make out a strong case for its 
acceptance Under the Land Revenue Rules, if the 
crop was four annas or under, the cultivators could 
claim full suspension of the revenue assessment for 
the year According to the official figures the crop 
was said to be over four annas The contention of the 
cultivators, on the other hand, was that it was less 
than four annas But the Government was in no mood 
to hsten, and regarded the popular demand for arbi- 
tration as lese majeste. At last all petitioning and pra- 
yer having failed, after taking counsel with co-workers, 
I advised the Patidars to resort to Satyagraha 

Besides the volunteers of Kheda, my principal 
comrades in this struggle were Sjts. Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Shankarlal Banker, Shrimati Anasuyabehn, 
Sjts Indulal Yajnik, Mahadev Desai and others Sjt 
VaUabhbhai, in joining the struggle, had to suspend 
a splendid and growing practice at the bar, which 
for all practical purposes he was never able to resume 

We fixed up our headquarters at the Nadiad 
Anathashram, no other place being available which 
would have been large enough to accommodate all 
of us 

The following pledge was signed by the Satya- 
grahis 

‘Knowing that the crops of our villages are less 
than four annas, we requested the Government to 
suspend the collection of revenue assessment till the 
ensuing year, but the Government has not acceded 
to our prayer Therefore, we, the undersigned, hereby 
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solemnly declare that we shall not, of our own 
accord, pay to the Government the full or the 
remaining revenue for the year. We shall let the 
Government take whatever legal steps it may think fit 
and gladly suffer the consequences of our non-pay- 
ment. We shall rather let our lands be forfeited than 
that by voluntary payment we should allow our 
ease to be considered false or should compromise our 
self-respect. Should the Government, however, 
agree to suspend collection of the second mstalment 
of tile assessment throughout the district, such 
amongst us as are in a position to pay will pay up 
the whole or the balance of the revenue that may 
be due. The reason why those who are able to pay 
still withhold payment is that, if they pay up, tlie 
poorer ryots may in a panic sell their chattels or incur 
debts to pay tlieir dues, and thereby bring suffering 
upon themselves. In these circumstances we feel that, 
for the sake of the poor, it is the duty even of those 
who can afford to pay to withhold payment of their 
assessment.’ 

I cannot devote many chapters to this struggle. 
So a number of sweet recollections in this connection 
will have to be crowded out. Those who want to 
make a fuller and deeper study of this important 
fight would do well to read the full and authentic 
history of the Kheda Satyagraha by Sjt. Shankarlal 
Parikh of Kathlal, Kheda. 



XXIV 

‘THE ONION THIEF* 

Champaran being in a far away corner of 
India, and die press having been kept out of die 
campaign, it did not attract visitors from outside Not 
so ividi die Khcda campaign, of which die happen- 
ings iverc reported in the press from day to day 

The Gujaratis were deeply interested in the fight, 
which was to diem a novel experiment They were 
ready to pour forth their riches for die success of the 
cause. It was not easy for them to see diat Satya- 
graha could not be conducted simply by means of 
money Money is the thing that it least needs In 
spite of my remonstrance, the Bombay merchants 
sent us more money than necessary, so that ive had 
some balance left at the end of the campaign. 

At die same time die Satyagraln volunteers had 
to learn the new lesson of simplicity. I cannot say 
that diey imbibed it fully, but diey considerably 
changed dieir ways of life 

For the Patidar farmers, too, the fight was 
quite a new thing We had, dierefore, to go about 
from village to village explaining the principles of 
Satyagraha 

The mam thing was to rid the agriculturists of 
their fear by making them realize that the officials 
were not the masters but the servants of the people, 
inasmuch as they received their salaries from the 
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tax-payer. And tlien it seemed well mgh impossible to 
make them realize the duty of combining civility 
with fearlessness. Once tliey had shed the fear of the 
officials, how could tliey be stopped from returning 
their insults ? And yet if they resorted to incivility it 
would spoil their Satyagraha, like a drop of arsenic 
in milk I realized later that they had less fully 
learnt tlie lesson of civility than I had expected. Expe- 
rience has taught me that civility is the most difficult 
part of Satyagralia. Civihty does not here mean the 
mere outward gentleness of speech cultivated for the 
occasion, but an inborn gentleness and a desire to do 
the opponent good. These should show themselves 
in every act of a Satyagrahi. 

In tlie imtial stages, though the people exhibited 
much courage, the Government did not seem inclined 
to take strong action. But as the people’s firmness 
showed no signs of wavering, the Government began 
coercion. The attachment officers sold people’s cattle 
and seized whatever movables they could lay hands on. 
Penalty notices were served, and in some cases stand- 
ing crops were attached. This unnerved the peasants, 
some of whom paid up their dues, while others desired 
to place safe movables in the way of the officials so 
that they imght attach them to realize the dues. On 
the other hand some were prepared to fight to the 
bitter end. 

While these things were going on, one of Sjt. 
Shankarlal Parikh’s tenants paid up the assessment 
in respect of his land. This created a sensation. Sjt. 
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ShanLarlal Pankh immediately made amends for his 
tenant’s mistake by giving away for charitable pur- 
poses the land for which the assessment had been 
paid He tlius saved his honour and set a good exam- 
ple to others 

With a view to steehng the hearts of those who 
were frightened, I advised the people, under the 
leadership of Sjt Mohanlal Pandya, to remove the 
crop of omon, from a field which had been, in my 
opimon ivrongly attadied I did not regard this as 
civil disobedience, but even if it was, I suggested 
til at this attachment of standing crops, though it 
might be in accordance with law, was morally wrong, 
and was nothing short of looting, and that therefore 
it was the people’s duty to remove the onion in 
spite of the order of attachment This was a good 
opportumty for the people to learn a lesson in court- 
ing fines or imprisonment, which was the necessary 
consequence of such disobedience For Sjt. Mohanlal 
Fandya it was a thing after his heart He did not 
hke die campaign to end without someone under- 
going suffering in the shape of imprisonment for 
something done consistently with the principles of 
Satyagraha So he volunteered to remove the omon 
crop from the field, and in this seven or eight friends 
joined him 

It was impossible for the Government to leave 
them free The arrest of Sjt Mohanlal and his 
companions added to the people’s enthusiasm When 
the fear of jail disappears, repression puts heart into 
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the people. Crowds of them besieged the court-house 
on tile day of tlie hearing. Pandya and his com- 
panions were convicted and sentenced to a brief term 
of imprisonment. I was of opinion that the conviction 
was wrong, because the act of removing the onion 
crop could not come under the defimtion of ‘theff^ 
in the Penal Code. But no appeal was filed as the 
policy was to avoid the law courts. 

A procession escorted the ‘convicts’ to jail, and on 
that day Sjt. Mohanlal Pandya earned from the 
people the honoured title of ‘dungh chor’ (omon thief) 
which he enjoys to this day. 

The conclusion of the Klieda Satyagraha I will 
leave to the next chapter. 
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END OF KHEDA SATYAGRAHA 

The campaign came to an unexpected end It 
was clear that the people were exhausted, and I 
hesitated to let the unbending be driven to utter 
rum I was casting about for some graceful way to 
terminating the struggle which would be acceptable 
to a Satyagrahi. Such a one appeared quite un- 
expectedly The Mamlatdar of the Nadiad Taluka 
sent me word that, if well-to-do Patidars paid up, 
the poorer ones would be granted suspension I 
asked for a written undertaking to that effect, which 
was given But as a Mamlatdar could be responsible 
only for his Taluka, I inquired of the Collector, who 
alone could give an undertaking in respect of the 
whole district, whether the Mamlatdar’s undertaking 
was true for the whole district He replied tliat orders 
declaring suspension in terms of the Mamlatdar’s 
letter had been already issued I was not aware of it, 
but if it was a fact, the people’s pledge had been 
fulfilled The pledge, it will be remembered, had the 
same things for its object, and so we expressed our- 
selves satisfied with the orders 

However, the end was far from making me feel 
happy, inasmuch as it lacked the grace with which 
the termination of every Satyagraha campaign ought 
to be accompanied The Collector carried on as 
though he had done nothing by way of a settlement 
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The poor were to be granted suspension, but hardly 
any got tlie benefit of it It was tlie people’s right 
to determine who was poor, but they could not 
exercise it I was sad that they had not the strength 
to exercise tlie right Altliough, tlierefore, the ter- 
mination was celebrated as a triumph of Satyagraha, 
I could not enthuse over it, as it lacked tlie essentials 
of a complete triumph 

The end of a Satyagraha campaign can be 
described as worthy, only when it leaves the 
Satyagrahis stronger and more spirited than they are 
in the beginning 

Tlie campaign was not, however, without its 
indirect results which we can see today and the benefit 
of which we are reaping. The Kheda Satyagralia 
marks the beginmng of an awakemng among the 
peasants of Gujarat, the beginmng of their true politi- 
cal education 

Dr. Besant’s brilhant Home Rule agitation had 
certainly touched the peasants, but it was the Kheda 
campaign that compelled the educated public workers 
to estabhsh contact with the actual life of the peasants 
They learnt to identify themselves with the latter 
They found their proper sphere of work, tlieir 
capacity for sacrifice increased That Vallabhbhai 
found himself during this campaign was by itself no 
small achievement. We could realize its measure 
during the flood rehef operations last year and the 
Bardoh Satyagraha this year. Public life in Gujarat 
became instmdt with a new energy and a new vigour. 
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The Patidar peasant came to an unforgettable con- 
sciousness of his strengtli. The lesson was indelibly 
imprinted on tlie public mind that tlie salvation of 
tlie people depends upon tliemselves, upon their 
capacity for suffering and sacrifice. Through the 
Klieda campaign Satyagraha took firm root in tlie 
soil of Gujarat 

Although, therefore, I found nothing to entliuse 
over in the termination of tlie Satyagraha, tlie Kheda 
peasants were jubilant, because they knew that what 
they had achieved was commensurate with their effort, 
and they had found the true and infallible method for 
a redress of their grievances. This knowledge was 
enough justification for their jubilation. 

Nevertheless the Kheda peasants had not fully 
understood tlie inner meamng of Satyagraha, and 
they saw it to their cost, as we shall see in the chap- 
ters to follow. 



XXVI . 

PASSION FOR UNITY 


The Klieda campaign was launched while the 
deadly war in Europe was still going on. Now 
a crisis had arrived^ and the Viceroy had invited 
various leaders to a war conference in Delhi. I had 
also been urged to attend the conference. I have 
already referred to tlie cordial relations between 
Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, and myself. 

In response to the invitation I went to Delhi. 
I had, however, objections to taking part in the 
conference, the principal one being the exclusion from 
It of leaders like the Ah Brothers. They were then in 
jail. I had met them only once or twice, though I 
had heard much about them. Everyone, had spoken 
highly of their services and their courage. I had not 
then come in close touch with Hakim Saheb, but 
Prmcipal Rudra and Dinabandhu Andrews had told 
me a deal in his praise. I had met Mr. Shuaib 
Qureshi and Mr. Khwaja at the Mushm League in 
Calcutta. I had also come in contact with Drs 
Ansan and Abdur Rahman. I was seeking the friend- 
ship of good Musalmans, and was eager to understand 
tlie Musalman mind through contact with their 
pmest and most patriotic representatives. I therefore 
never needed any pressure to go with them, wherever 
they took me, in order to get into intimate touch 
with them. 
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I liad realized early enough in Soutli Africa tliat 
there was no genuine friendship between the Hindus 
and the Musalnians I never missed a single oppor- 
tunity to remove obstacles in tlic way of unity. It 
IS as not in my nature to placate anyone by adulation, 
or at the cost of self-respect But my Soutli Afncaa 
cxpcnences had convinced me that it would be on 
the question of Hindu-Mushm unity that my ahmsa: 
would be put to Its severest test, and that tlic quesuon 
presented tlic widest field for my experiments in 
ahmsa The conviction is still there Every moment 
of my life I realize tliat God is putting me on 
my trial 

Having such strong convictions on the question 
when I returned from South Africa, I prized tlie 
contact VMtli tlic Brothers But before closer touch 
could be established tlicy vs'crc isolated Maulana 
Mahomed Ah used to write long letters to me from 
Betul and CWundwada whenever his jailers allowed, 
him to do so I applied for permission to visit tlie 
Brothers, but to no purpose 

It was after the imprisonment of the All Brotliers 
tliat I was invited by Muslim friends to attend the 
session of the Muslim League at Calcutta Being 
requested to speak, I addressed them on tlie duty of 
the Muslims to secure the Brotliers’ release A little 
while after this I was taken by these friends to the 
Mushm College at Aligarh. There I invited the young- 
men to be fakirs for the service of the motherland. 

Next I opened correspondence with the 
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'Government for the release of the Brothers. In that 
•connection I studied the Brothers’ views and activities 
about the Khilafat. I had discussions with Musalman 
friends. I felt tliat, if I would become a true friend of 
the Muslims, I must render all possible help in securing 
the release of the Brothers, and a just settlement of 
'the Khilafat question. It was not for me to enter 
into the absolute merits of the question, provided there 
was nothing immoral in their demands. In matters 
•of rehgion beliefs differ, and such one’s is supreme 
for himself. If all had the same belief about all 
jnatters of rehgion, there would be only one religion 
in the world. As time progressed I found that the 
Muslim demand about the Khilafat was not only 
mot against any ethical principle, but that the British 
JPnme Munster had admitted the justice of the 
Mushm demand. I felt, therefore, bound to render 
■what help I could in securing a due fulfilment of 
fhe Prime Mimster’s pledge. The pledge had been 
^iven in such clear terms that the examination of the 
Mushm demand on the merits was needed only to 
satisfy my own conscience. 

Friends and cntics have criticized my attitude 
Tegarding the Khilafat question. In spite of the 
criticism I feel that I have no reason to revise it or 
to regret my co-operation with the Muslims. I 
should adopt the same attitude, should a similar oc- 
casion arise. 

When, therefore, I went to Delhi, I had fully 
intended to submit the Mushm case to the Viceroy. 
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The Khilafat question had not then assumed the 
shape It did subsequently 

But on my reaching Delhi another difficulty in 
the way of my attending the conference arose. 
Dinabandhu Andrews raised a question about tlie 
morality of my participation in tlie war conference 
He told me of the controversy m die British press 
regarding secret treaties bctisccn England and Italy. 
How could I participate in the conference, if England 
had entered into secret treaties with anotlicr European 
poiser’ asked hir Andrews I knew notliing of the 
treaties Dinabandhu Andrews’ word was enough 
for me I tlicrcforc addressed a letter to Lord Chelms- 
ford explaining my hesitation to take pait in tlie 
conference He invited me to discuss tlie question 
ivitli him I had a prolonged discussion witli him 
and his Private Secretary Mr Maffey As a result 
I agreed to take part in tlie conference This was in 
effect the Viceroy’s argument ‘Surely you do not 
believe that tlie Viceroy knows cverytliing done by tlie 
British Cabinet I do not claim, no one claims, that 
tlie British Government is infallible But if you agree 
that the Empire has been, on the whole, a power 
for good, if you believe that India has, on the whole, 
benefited by die British connection, would you not 
admit that it is the duty of every Indian citizen to 
help the Empire in the hour of its nced^ I too have 
read that the British papers say about the secret 
treaties. I can assure you that I know nothing 
beyond what the papers say, and you know die canards 
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that these papers frequently start. Can you, acting 
on a mere newspaper report, refuse help to the 
Empire at such a critical juncture ^ You may raise 
whatever moral issues you like and challenge us as 
much as you please after the conclusion of the war, 
not today.’ 

The argument was not new. It appealed to me 
as new because of the manner in which, and the 
hour at which, it was presented, and I agreed to 
attend the conference. As regards the Muslim 
demands I was to address a letter to the Viceroy. 



xx^ai 

RECRUITING CAMPAIGN 

So I attended the conference The Viceroy was 
very keen on my supporting the resolution about 
recruiting. I asked for permission to speak in Hindi- 
Hindustam TJic Viceroy acceded to my request, but 
suggested that I should speak also in English. I 
had no speech to make. I spoke but one sentence 
to this effect ‘Witli a full sense of my responsibility 
I beg to support the resolution.’ 

Many congratulated me on my having spoken in 
Hindustani That was, tliey said, tlie first instance 
witliin living memory of anyone having spoken in 
Hindustam at such a meeting The congratulations 
and tlic discovery that I was the first |to speak in 
Hindustani at a Viceregal meeung hurt my national 
pnde I felt like shrinking into myself What a 
tragedy tliat the language of tlic country should be 
taboo in meetings held in tlie country, for work re- 
latmg to the country, and tliat a speech there ip 
Hindustani by a stray individual like myself should 
be a matter for congratulation’ Incidents like these 
are reminders of the low state to which we have 
been reduced 

The one sentence that I uttered at the conference 
had for me considerable significance It was im- 
possible for me to forget either the conference or the 
resolution I supported Tliere was one undertaking 
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that I had to fulfil while yet in Delhi. I had to wnte 
a letter to tlie Viceroy. This was no easy thing for 
me. I felt it my duty both in the interests of the 
Government and of the people to explain therein 
how and why I attended the conference, and to 
state clearly what the people expected from 
Government. 

In the letter I expressed my regret for tlie ex- 
clusion from tlie conference of leaders hke Lokamanya 
Tilak and the All Brothers, and stated the people’s 
mimmum political demand as also the demands of the 
Muslims on account of the situation created by the 
war. I asked for permission to publish the letter, 
and the Viceroy gladly gave it. 

The letter had to be sent to Simla, where the 
Viceroy had gone immediately after the conference. 
Tlie letter had for me considerable importance, and 
sending it by post would have meant delay. I wanted 
to save time, and yet I was not inclined to send it 
by any messenger I came across. I wanted some pure 
man to carry it and hand it personally at the Viceregal 
Lodge. Dinabandhu Andrews and Principal Rudra 
suggested the name of the good Rev Ireland of the 
Cambridge Mission. He agreed to carry the letter if 
he might read it and if it appealed to him as good. 

I had no objection as the letter was by no means 
private. He read it, liked it and expressed his 
willingness to carry out the mission. I offered him 
the second class fare, but he declined it saymg he 
was accustomed to travelhng intermediate. This he 
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did tliougli It was a niglit journey His simplicity and 
Ills straight and plainspoken manner captivated me 
The letter thus delivered at the hands of a pure-minded 
man had, as I tliought, the desired result It eased 
mv mind and cleared my way 

The other part of my obligation consisted in 
raising recruits Where could I make a beginning 
except in Kheda^ And whom could I invite to be 
the first recruits except my own co-workers^ So as 
soon as I reached Nadiad, I had a conference with 
Vallabhbhai and otlier friends Some of tliem could 
not easily take to the proposal Those who liked tlie 
proposal had misgivings about its success. There was 
no love lost between the Government and the classes 
to ■which I wanted to make my appeal. The bitter 
experience they had had of tlie Government officials 
was still fresh in their memory 

And yet tliey were in favour of starting work 
As soon as I set about my task, my eyes were opened 
My optimism received a rude shock Whereas during 
the revenue campaign the people readily offered their 
carts free of charge, and two volunteers came forth 
when one was needed, it was difficult now to get a 
cart even on hire, to say nothing of volunteers But 
we would not be dismayed We decided to dispense 
witli the use of carts and to do our journeys on foot 
At this rate we had to trudge about 20 miles a day 
If carts were not forthcoming, it was idle to expect 
people to feed us It was hardly proper to ask for 
food So it was decided that every volunteer must 
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carry liis food in his satchel. No bedding or sheet 
was necessary as it ^vas summer. 

W e had meetings wherever we went. People did 
attend, but hardly one or two would offer tliemselves 
as recrmts. ‘You are a votary of Ahimsa, how can 
you ask us to take up arms^’ ‘Wdiat good has Govern- 
ment done for India to deserve our co-operation^’ 
These and similar questions used to be put to us 
However, our steady work began to tell. Quite 
a number of names were registered, and we hoped 
that we should be able to have a regular supply as 
soon as the first batch wes sent I had already begun 
to confer with the Commissioner as to where the re- 
cruits were to be accommodated 

The Commissioners in every division were hold- 
ing conferences on the Delhi model One such was 
held in Gujarat. My co-workers and I were invited 
to it We attended, but I felt there was even less 
place for me here than at Delhi. In this atmosphere of 
servile submission I felt ill at ease I spoke somewhat 
at length I could say nothing to please the ofiicials, 
and had certainly one or two hard things to say 
I used to issue leaflets asking people to enlist as 
recruits. One of the arguments I had used was 
distasteful to the Commissioner: ‘Among the many 
misdeeds of the British rule in India, history will 
look upon the Act depriving a whole nation of arms 
as the blackest If we want the Arms Act to be re- 
pealed, if we want to learn the use of arms, here is 
a golden opportimity. If the middle classes render 
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voluntary help to Government in the hour of its tnal, 
distrust will disappear, and the ban on possessing 
arms will be withdrawn ’ The Commissioner referred 
to this and said that he appreciated my presence 
in the conference in spite of the differences between 
us And I had to justify my standpoint as courte- 
ously as I could 

Here is the letter to the Viceroy referred to 
above 

‘As you are aware, after careful consideration, I felt 
constrained to convey to Your Excellency that I could not 
attend the Conference for reasons stated in the letter of 
the 26th instant (April), but, after the interview you were 
good enough to grant me, I persuaded myself to jom it, 
if for no other cause, then certamly out of my great regard 
for yourself One of my reasons for abstention and perhaps 
the strongest was that Lokamanya Tilak, Mrs Besant and 
the Ah Brothers, whom I regard as among the most power- 
ful leaders of public opinion, were not invited to the Con- 
ference I still feel that it was a grave blunder not to have 
asked them, and I respectfully suggest that that blunder 
might be possibly repaired if these leaders were invited to 
assist the Government by giving it the benefit of their ad- 
vice at the Provincial Conferences, which, I understand, arc 
to follow I venture to submit that no Government can 
afford to disregard the leaders, who represent the large mas- 
ses of the people as these do, c\ en though thej may hold 
views fundamentally dificrcnt At the same time it gives 
me pleasure to be able to say that the vicus of all parUes 
were permitted to be freely ex-pressed at the Committees of 
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the Conference. For my part, I purposely refrained from 
stating my views at the Committee at which I had the 
honour of serving, or at the Conference itself I felt that I 
could best serve the objects of the Conference by simply 
tendering my support to the resolutions submitted to it, 
and this I have done without any reservation I hope to 
translate the spoken word mto action as early as the Govern- 
ment can see its way to accept my offer, which I am 
submitting simultaneously herewith m a separate letter 
‘I recognize that m the hour of its danger we must give, 
as we have decided to give, ungrudgmg and uneqmvocal 
support to the Empire of which we aspire in the near future 
to be partners in the same sense as the Domimons over- 
seas But it IS the simple truth that our response is due to the 
expectation that our goal will be reached all the more 
speedily On that account, even as performance of duty 
automatically confers a correspondmg right, people are en- 
titled to believe that the immment reforms alluded to m 
your speech will embody the mam general prmciples of the 
Congress-League Scheme, and I am sure that it is this faith 
which has enabled many members of the Conference to 
tender to the Government their full-hearted co-operation 
‘If I could make my coimtrymen retrace their steps, I 
would make them withdraw all the Congress resolutions, 
and not whisper “Home Rule” or “Responsible Govern- 
ment” during the pendency of the War I would make 
India offer all her able-bodied sons as a sacrifice to the 
Empire at its critical moment, and I know that India, 
by this very act, would become the most favoured partner 
m the Empire, and racial distmctions would become a 
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thing of the past But practically the whole of educated 
India has decided to take a less effective course, and it is 
no longer possible to say that educated India does not exer- 
cise any influence on the masses I have been coming into 
most intimate touch with the ryots ever smce my return 
from South Africa to India, and I wish to assure you that 
the desire for Home Rule has widely penetrated them I was 
present at the sessions of the last Congress, and I was 
a party to the resolution that full Responsible Government 
should be granted to British India within a penod to be 
fixed definitely by a Parliamentary Statute, I adnut that it 
IS a bold step to take, but I feel sure that nothmg less 
than a definite vision of Home Rule to be realized in the 
shortest possible time will satisfy the Indian people I 
know that there are many in India who consider no sacri- 
fice as too great in order to achieve the end, and they are 
wakeful enough to realize that they must be equally pre- 
pared to sacrifice themselves for the Empire in which they 
hope and desire to reach their final status It follows then 
that we can but accelerate our journey to the goal by 
silently and simply devotmg ourselves heart and soul to 
the work of delivering the Empire from the threaterung 
danger It will be national suicide not to recogmze this 
elementary truth We must perceive that, if we serve to 

save the Empire, we have in that very act secured Home 
Rule 

‘Whilst, therefore, it is clear to me that we should give 
to the Empire every available man for its defence, I fear 
that I cannot say the same thing about financial assistance 
My intimate intercourse with the rjnts convinces me that 
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India has already donated to the Imperial Exchequer be- 
yond her capacity I know that m making this statement 
I am voicing the opinion of the majority of my coimtry- 
men 

‘The Conference means for me, and I beheve for many 
of us, a definite step in the consecration of our hves to the 
common cause, but ours is a pecuhar position We are 
today outside the partnership Ours is a consecration based- 
on hope of better future I should be untrue to you and 
to my country if I did not clearly and imequivocally 
tell you what that hope is I do not bargain for its ful- 
filment, but you should know that disappomtment of hope 
means disillusion 

‘There is one thmg I may not omit You have appealed 
to us to sink domestic differences If the appeal involves 
the toleration of tyranny and wrongdomg on the part of 
officials, I am powerless to respond I shall resist organized 
tyranny to the uttermost The appeal must be to the 
officials that they do not ill-treat a smgle soul, and that 
they consult and respect popular opimon as never before 
In Ghamparan by resistmg an age-long tyranny I have 
shown the ultimate sovereignty of British justice InKheda 
a populatiPn that was cursmg the Government now feels 
that it, and not the Government, is the power when it is 
prepared to suffer for the truth it represents It is, there- 
fore, losing its bitterness and is saymg to itself that the 
Government must be a Government for people, for it 
tolerates orderly and respectful disobedience where injustice 
IS felt. Thus Ghamparan and Kheda affairs are my 
direct, defimte and special contribution to the War Ask 
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me to suspend my activities in that direction and you ask 
me to suspend my life If I could popularize the use of 
soul-force, which is but another name for love-force, m 
place of brute force, I know that I could present you with 
an India that could defy the whole world to do its worst 
In season and out of season, therefore, I shall disciplme 
myself to express in my life this eternal law of suffering, and 
present it for acceptance to those who care, and if I take- 
part in any other activity, the motive is to show the match- 
less superiority of that law 

‘Lastly, I would like you to ask His Majesty’s Mmisters- 
to give definite assurance about Mohammedan States I 
am sure you know that every Mohammedan is deeply 
mterested in them As a Hmdu, I cannot be indifferent to 
their cause Their sorrows must be our sorrows In the 
most scrupulous regard for the rights of those States and 
for the Muslim sentiment as to their places of worship, and 
your just and timely treatment of India’s claim to Home 
Rule lies the safety of the Empire I write this, because I 
love the English nation, and I wish to evoke m every 
Indian the loyalty of Englishmen ’ 
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NEAR DEATH’S DOOR 

I very nearly ruined my constitution during the 
recruiting campaign. In those days my food prm- 
cipally consisted of groundnut butter and lemons 
I knew that it was possible to eat too much butter 
and injure one’s health, and yet I allowed myself to 
do so. This gave me a shght attack of dysentery. 
I did not take serious notice of this, and went that 
evening to the Ashram, as was my wont every now 
and then. I scarcely took any medicine m tliose 
days. I thought I should get well if I skipped a 
meal, and indeed I felt fairly free from trouble as I 
omitted the mormng meal next day. I knew, howevei , 
that to be entirely free I must prolong my fast and, 
if I ate anything at all, I should have nothing but 
frmt juices. 

There was some festival that day, and although 
I had told Kasturbai that I should have notlimg for my 
midday meal, she tempted me and I succumbed. As I 
was under a vow of taking no milk or milk products, 
she had specially prepared for me a sweet wheaten 
porridge with oil added to it instead of ghi. She had 
reserved too a bowlful of mung for me. I was fond 
•of these thmgs, and I readily took them, hoping that 
without coming to grief I should eat just enough to 
please Kasturbai and to satisfy my palate. But the 
devil had been only waiting for an opportumty. 
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Instead of eating very little I had my fill of the 
meal. This was sufficient invitation to tlie angel of 
death. Within an hour tlie dysentery appeared in 
acute form. 

The same evemng I had to go back to Nadiad. 
I walked ivitli very great difficulty to tlie Sabarmati 
station, a distance of only ten furlongs. Sjt Vallabh- 
bliai, ivho joined me at Ahmedabad, saw tliat I ivas 
umvell, but I did not allow him to guess how un- 
bearable the pam ivas 

We reached Nadiad at about ten o’clock The 
Hindu Anathashram where we had our headquarters 
was only half a mile from tlie station, but it was as 
good as ten for me I somehoiv managed to reacli 
the quarters, but the griping pain was steadily in- 
creasing Instead of usmg the usual latnne whicli 
was a long way off, I asked for a commode to be 
placed in the adjoimng room I was ashamed to have 
to ask for this, but tliere was no escape Sjt Fulchand 
immediately procured a commode All tlie friends 
surrounded me deeply concerned They were all 
love and attention, but tliey could not reheve my 
pam And my obstinacy added to tlieir helplessness 
I refused all medical aid I would take no mediane, 
but preferred to suffer the penalty for my folly So 
they looked on m helpless dismay. I must have had 
thirty to forty motions in twenty-four hours. I 
fasted, not takmg even frmt jmces m the beginmng. 
The appetite had all gone I had tliought all along 
that I had an iron frame, but I found that my body 
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had now become a lump of clay. It had lost all 
power of resistance. Dr. Kanuga came and pleaded 
with me to take medicine. I dechned. He offered 
to give me an injection. I declined that too. My 
Ignorance about injections was in tliose days quite 
ridiculous. I believed that an injection must be 
some kind of serum. Later I discovered that the 
injection that tlie doctor suggested was a vegetable 
substance, but the discovery was too late to be of 
use. The motions still continued, leaving me com- 
pletely exhausted. The exhaustion brought on a 
delirious fever. The friends got more nervous, and 
called in more doctors But what could they do with 
a patient who would not listen to them? 

Sheth Ambalal with his good wife came down 
to Nadiad, conferred with my co-workers and removed 
me with the greatest care to his Mirzapur bungalow 
in Ahmedabad. It was impossible for anyone to 
receive more loving and selfless service than I had the 
privilege of having during this illness. But a sort 
of low fever persisted, wearing away my body from 
day to day. I felt that the illness was bound to be 
prolonged and possibly fatal Surrounded as I was 
with all the love and attention that could be showered 
on me under Sheth Ambalal’s roof, I began to get 
restless and urged him to remove me to the Ashram. 
He had to yield to my importumty. 

Whilst I was thus tossing on the bed of pam m 
the Ashram, Sjt. Vallabhbhai brought the news that 
Germany had been completely defeated, and that the 
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Commissioner had sent word that recruiting was no- 
longer necessary The news that I had no longer 
to worry myself about recrmtmg came as a very 
great rehef 

I had now been trying hydropathy which gave 
some rehef, but it was a hard job to build up the 
body The many medical advisers overwhelmed me 
with advice, but I could not persuade myself to take 
anything Two or three suggested meat broth as a 
way out of the milk vow, and cited authonties from 
Ayurveda in support of their advice One of them 
strongly recommended eggs But for all of them I 
had but one answer — ^no 

For me the question of diet was not one to be 
determined on the authority of the Shastras It was 
one interwoven with my course of life which is guided 
by principles no longer depending upon outside autho- 
rity I had no desire to live at the cost of them 
How could I relmqmsh a principle in respect of 
myself, when I had enforced it relentlessly in respect 
of my wife, children and friends^ 

This protracted and first long illness in my hfe 
thus afforded me a unique opportumty to examine 
my principles and to test them One mght I gave 
myself up to despair I felt that I was at death’s 
door I sent word to Anasuyabehn She ran down 
to the Ashram Vallabhbhai came up with Dr. 
Kanuga, who felt my pulse and said, ‘Your pulse is 
quite good I see absolutely no danger This is a 
nervous breakdown due to extreme weakness ’ But 
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I was far from being reassured. I passed the night 
^wthout sleep. 

The morning broke without death coming. But 
I could not get rid of the feeling that the end was 
near, and so I began to devote all my waking hours 
to hstenmg to the Gita being read to me by the 
inmates of the Ashram. I was incapable of reading. 
I was hardly inclined to talk. The shghtest talk 
meant a strain on the brain All interest in hving 
iiad ceased, as I have never liked to live for the sake 
of living. It was such an agony to hve on in that 
helpless state, domg nothing, receiving the service of 
friends and co-workers, and watching the body slowly 
wearing away. 

Whilst I lay thus ever expectant of death. Dr. 
Talvalkar came one day with a strange creature. 
TEe hailed from Maharashtra. He was not known to 
fame, but the moment I saw him I foimd tliat he 
was a crank like myself. He had come to try his 
treatment on me. He had almost fimshed his course 
'Of studies in the Grant Medical College without taking 
the degree. Later I came to know that he was a 
member of the Brahmo Samaj. Sjt Kelkar, for that 
as his name, is a man of an independent and obstinate 
temperament. He swears by the ice treatment, 
which he wanted to try on me. We gave him the 
name of Tee Doctor’. He is qmte confident that he 
has discovered certain thmgs which have escaped 
qualified doctors. It is a pity both for him and me 
that he has not been able to infect me with his faith 
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in his system I believe in his system up to a certain 
pomt, but I am afraid he has been hasty in arriving 
at certain conclusions. 

But, whatever may be the ments of his discoveries, 
I allowed him to expenment on my body. I did 
not mind external treatment The treatment con- 
sisted in the apphcation of ice all over the body. 
Whilst I am unable to endorse his claim about the 
effect his treatment had on me, it certainly infused 
in me a new hope and a new energy, and the mind 
naturally reacted on the body I began to have an 
appetite, and to have a gentle walk for five to ten 
minutes He now suggested a reform in my diet. 
Said he T assure you that you will have more 
energy and regain your strength quicker if you take 
raw eggs Eggs are as harmless as milk They 
certainly cannot come under the category of meat 
And do you know that all eggs are not fertilized^ 
There are sterilized eggs on the market ’ I was 
not, however, prepared to take even the sterilized 
eggs But the improvement was enough to give me 
interest in public activities 



XXIX 

THE ROWLATT BILLS AND MY DILEMMA 

Friends and doctors assured me that I should 

\ 

recuperate quicker by a change to Matheran, so I 
went there. But the water at Matheran being very 
hard, it made my stay there extremely difficult As 
a result of the attack of the dysentery that I had, my 
anal tract had become extremely tender, and owing 
to fissures I felt an excruciating pain at the time 
of evacuation, so that the very idea of eating filled 
me "with dread. Before the week was over, I had to 
flee from Matheran. Shankerlal Banker now con- 
stituted himself the guardian of my health, and 
pressed me to consult Dr. Dalai. Dr. Dalai was called 
accordingly. His capacity for taking instantaneous 
decisions captured me. 

He said: T cannot rebmld your body unless 
you take milk If in addition you would take iron and 
arsemc injections, I would guarantee fuUy to renovate 
your constitution.’ 

‘You can give me the injections,’ I replied, ‘but 
milk is a different question; I have a vow against it ’ 

‘What exactly is the nature of your vow^’ the 
doctor mquired. 

I told him the whole history and the reasons 
b ehin d my vow, how, since I had come to knoiv that 
the cow and the buffalo were subjected to the process 
of phooka^ I had conceived a strong disgust for milk. 
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Moreover, I had always held that milk is not the na- 
tural diet of man I had therefore abjured its use al- 
together. Kasturbai was standing near my bed hsten- 
ing all the time to this conversation 

‘But surely you cannot have any objection to 
goat’s milk then,’ she interposed. 

The doctor too took up the strain. ‘If you will 
take goat’s milk, it will be enough for me,’ he said. 

I succumbed My intense eagerness to take up the 
Satyagraha fight had created in me a strong desire to 
live, and so I contented myself with adhering to the 
letter of my vow only, and sacrificed its spirit For 
although I had only die milk of the cow and the she- 
buffalo in mind when I took the vow, by natural 
implication it covered the milk of all animals Nor 
could it be right for me to use milk at all, so long as 
I held that milk is not the natural diet of man Yet 
knowing all this I agreed to take goat’s milk The 
will to live proved stronger than the devotion to 
trutli, and for once the votary of truth compromised 
his sacred ideal by his eagerness to take up the Satya- 
graha fight The memory of this action even now 
rankles in my breast and fills me with remorse, and I 
am constantly thinking how to give up goat’s milk 
But I cannot yet free myself from that subtlest of 
temptations, the desire to serve, which still holds me 
My experiments in dietetics are dear to me as a 
part of my researches in Ahimsa They give me 
recreation and joy But my use of goat’s milk today 
troubles me not from the view-point of dietetic Ahimsa 
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SO much as from tliat of truth, being no less than 
a breach of pledge. It seems to me that I understand 
tile ideal of trutli better than that of Ahimsa, and 
my experience tells me that, if I let go my hold of 
truth, I shall never be able to solve the nddle of 
Aliimsa. Tlie ideal of truth requires that vows taken 
should be fulfilled in the spirit as well as in the letter 
In the present case I killed the spirit — the soul of my 
vow — ^by adhenng to its outer form only, and that is 
what galls me. But in spite of this clear knowledge I 
cannot see my way straight before me. In other 
words, perhaps, I have not tlie courage to foUow the 
straight course. Both at bottom mean one and the 
same thmg, for doubt is mvanably the result of want 
or -weakness of faith. ‘Lord, give me faith’ is, there- 
fore, my prayer day and night. 

Soon after I began taking goat’s milk. Dr. Dalai 
performed on me a successful operation for fissures. 
As I recuperated, my desire to hve revived, especially 
because God had kept work in store for me. 

I had hardly begun to feel my way towards re- 
covery, when I happened casually to read m the 
papers the Rowlatt Committee’s report which had 
just been published. Its recommendations startled me. 
Shankarlal Banker and Umar Sobam approached 
me mth the suggestion that I should take some 
prompt action in the matter. In about a month I went 
to Ahmedabad. I mentioned my apprehensions to 
Vallabhbhai, who used to come to see me almost 
daily. ‘Something must be done,’ said I to him. 'But 
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what can ivc do in the circumstances^’ he asked in 
reply I answered, ‘If even a handful of men can be 
found to sign the pledge of resistance, and the proposed 
measure is passed into law in defiance of it, we 
ought to offer Satyagralia at once If I was not laid 
up like this, I should give battle against it all alone, 
and expect others to follow suit But in my present 
helpless condition I feel myself to be altogether un- 
equal to the task ’ 

As a result of this talk, it was decided to call a 
small meeting of such persons as were in touch with 
me The recommendations of tlie Rowlatt Com- 
mittee seemed to me to be altogether unwarranted 
by tlie evidence published in its report, and ivere, I 
felt, such that no self-respecting people could submit 
to them 

The proposed conference was at last held at tlie 
Ashram Hardly a score of persons had been invited 
to It So far as I remember, among tliose who atten- 
ded were, besides Vallabhbhai, Shrimati Sarojim 
Naidu, Mr. Hormman, the late Mr Umar Sobani, 
Sjt Shankarlal Banker and Shrimati Anasuyabehn, 
The Satyagraha pledge was drafted at tins meeting, 
and, as far as I recollect, was signed by all present 
I was not editing any journal at that time, but I 
used occasionally to ventilate my views through the 
daily press I followed the practice on this occasion 
Shankarlal Banker took up the agitation in right 
earnest, and for the first time I got an idea of his 
wonderful capacity for organization and sustained work. 
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As all hope of any of the existing institutions 
adopting a novel weapon like Satyagraha seemed to 
me to be in vain, a separate body called tlie Satya- 
gralia Sabha was estabhshed at my mstance. Its 
prmcipal members were drawn from Bombay where, 
tlierefore, its headquarters were fixed. The intend- 
ing covenanters began to sign the Satyagraha pledge 
in large numbers, bulletins were issued, and popular 
meetings began to be held everywhere recalling all the 
familiar features of the Kheda campaign. 

I became the president of the Satyagralia Sabha. 
I soon found that there was not likely to be much 
chance of agreement between myself and the intelli- 
gentsia composing this Sabha. My insistence on the 
use of Gujarati in the Sabha, as also some of my other 
methods of work that would appear to be peculiar, 
caused them no small worry and embarrassment I 
must say to their credit, however, that most of them 
generously put up with my idiosyncrasies. 

But from the very beginnmg it seemed clear to 
me tliat the Sabha was not likely to live long. I could 
see that already my emphasis on truth and Ahimsa 
had begun to be disliked by some of its members. 
Nevertheless in its early stages our new activity went 
on at full blast, and the movement gathered head 
rapidly. 



XXX 

THAT WONDERFUL SPECTACLE' 

Thus, while on the one hand the agitation against 
the Rowlatt Committee’s report gathered volume 
and intensity, on the other the Government grew 
more and more determined to give effect to its re- 
commendations, and the Rowlatt Bill was published 
I have attended the proceedings of India’s legis- 
lative chamber only once in my life, and that was on 
the occasion of the debate on this Bill Shastriji deh- 
vered an impassioned speech, in which he uttered a 
solemn note of warning to the Government The 
Viceroy seemed to be listening spell-bound, his eyes 
nvetted on Shastriji as the latter poured forth the 
hot stream of his eloquence For the moment it 
seemed to me as if the Viceroy could not but be deep- 
ly moved by it, it was so true and so full of feeling 
But you can wake a man only if he is really 
asleep, no effort that you may make will produce any 
effect upon him if he is merely pretending sleep That 
was precisely the Government’s position It was 
anxious only to go through the farce of legal forma- 
lity Its decision had already been made Shastnji’s 
solemn warning ivas, therefore, entirely lost upon the 
Government 

In these circumstances mine could only be a cry 
in the ivilderness I earnestly pleaded with the Vice- 
roy. I addressed him private letters as also public 
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letters, in the course of which I clearly told him that 
the Government’s action left me no otlier course ex- 
cept to resort to Satyagraha. But it was all m vain. 

The Bill had not yet been gazetted as an Act. I 
was in a very weak condition, but when I received 
an invitation from Madras I decided to take the risk 
of tile long journey. I could not at that time suffi- 
ciently raise my voice at meetings. The incapacity to 
address meetings standing still abides My entire 
frame would shake, and heavy throbbing would 
start on an attempt to speak standing for any length 
of time. 

I have ever felt at home in the south Thanks to 
my South African work I felt I h ad some sort of spe- 
cial right over the Tamils and Telugus, and the good 
people of the south have never belied my belief The 
invitation had come over 'the signature of the late Sjt. 
Kastun Ranga Iyengar. But the man behind the invi- 
tation, as I subsequently learnt on my way to Madras, 
was Rajagopalachari. This might be said to be my 
&st acquaintance with him, at any rate this was 

the first time that we came to know each other per- 

< 

sonally. 

Rajagopalachari had then only recently left 
Salem to settle down for legal practice in Madras 
at the pressing invitation of friends like the late Sjt. 
Kastun Ranga Iyengar, and that with a view to 
taking a more active part m pubhc life It was with 
him that we had put up in Madras This discovery 
I made only after we had stayed with him for a couple 
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of days For, since the bungalow that we were stay- 
ing in belonged to Sjt Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, I 
was under the impression that we were his guests 
Mahadev Desai, however, corrected me He very 
soon formed a close acquaintance with Rajagopala- 
chari, who, from his innate shyness, kept himself 
constantly in the background But Mahadev put me 
on my guard ‘You should cultivate this man,’ he 
said to me one day. 

And so I did We daily discussed togetlier plans 
of the fight, but beyond the holding of public meet- 
ings I could not tlien think of any other programme. 
I felt myself at a loss to discover how to offer civil 
disobedience against the Rowlatt Bill if it was finally 
passed into law One could disobey it only if the Gov- 
ernment gave one the opportunity for it Failing that, 
could we cmlly disobey other laws'* And if so, 
where was the line to be drawn-* These and a host 
■of similar questions formed the theme of these discus- 
sions of ours 

Sjt Kasturi Ranga Iyengar called together a 
small conference of leaders to thrash out the matter 
Among tliose who took a conspicuous part in it was 
Sjt. Vijayaraghavachari He suggested that I 
should draw up a comprehensive manual of the science 
of Satyagraha, embodying even minute details. I felt 
die task to be beyond my capacity, and I confessed 
as much to him. 

Wule these cogitations were still going on, 
news was received that the Rowlatt Bill had been 
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published as an Act. That night I fell asleep while 
tliinking over tlie question. Towards the small hours 
of tlie morning I woke up somewhat earher than 
usual. I was still in that twilight condition between 
sleep and consciousness when suddenly the idea 
broke upon me — ^it was as if in a dream. Early in the 
mormng I related the whole story to Rajagopala- 
chari. 

‘The idea came to me last night in a dream that 
we should call upon the country to observe a general 
hartal. Satyagraha is a process of self-purification, and 
ours is a sacred fight, and it seems to me to be m the 
fitness of things that it should be commenced with an 
act of self-purification. Let all the people of India, 
therefore, suspend their business on that day and 
observe the day as one of fasting and prayer. The 
Musahnans may not fast for more than one day; so 
the duration of the fast should be 24 hours. It is 
very difficult to say whether all the provinces would 
respond to this appeal of ours or not, but I feel fairly 
sure of Bombay, Madras, Bihar and Sind. I think 
we should have every reason to feel satisfied even if 
all these places observe the hartal fittingly.’ 

Rajagopalachari was at once taken up with 
my suggestion Otlier friends too welcomed it when it 
was communicated to them later. I drafted a brief 
appeal. The date of the hartal was first fixed on the 
30th March 1919, but was subsequently changed to 
6th April. The people thus had only a short notice 
of the hartal. As the work had to be started at once. 
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it \vas hardlj possible to give longer notice. 

But who kno^\s how it all came about ^ The 
ivholc of India from one end to the otlicr, towns as 
well as villages, obscn'cd a complete hartal on that 
day. It tvas a most wonderful spectacle. 



XXXI 

THAT MEMORABLE WEEK'— I 

After a short tour in South India I reached 
Bombay, I think on the 4th April, having received a 
'Wire from Sjt. Shankarlal Banker asking me to be 
present there for the 6th of April celebrations. 

But in the meanwhile Delhi had already observ- 
ed the hartal on the 30th March. The word of the late 
Swami Shraddhanandji and Hakim Ajmal Khan 
Saheb was law there. The wire about the postpone- 
jnent of the hartal till tlie 6th of April had reached 
there too late. Delhi had never witnessed a hartal like 
that before. Hindus and Musahnans seemed united 
like one man. Swami Shraddhanandji was invited 
to deliver a speech in the Jumma Masjid, which he 
did. All this was more tlian tlie authorities could 
bear. The police checked the hartal procession as 
it was proceeding towards the railway station, 
and opened fire, causing a number of casual- 
iies, and the reign of repression commenced in 
Delhi. Shraddhanandji urgently summoned me to 
Delhi. I wired back, saying I would start for Delhi 
immediately after the 6th of April celebrations were 
over in Bombay. 

The story of happenings in Delhi was repeated 
with variations in Lahore and Amritsar From Amrit- 
sar Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlu had sent me a pressing 
unvitation to go there I was altogether unacquainted 
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witla diem at tliat time, but I commumcated to 
them my intention to visit Amiitsar after Delhi 

On die morning of the 6th the citizens of Bom- 
bay flocked m their thousands to the Chowpati for a 
bath in the sea, after which they moved on in a pro- 
cession to Thakurdvar The procession included a 
fair sprinkling of women and children, while the 
Musalmans joined it in large numbers From Thakur- 
dvar some of us who were in the procession were 
taken by die Musalman friends to a mosque near by, 
where Mrs Naidu and myself were persuaded to deli- 
ver speeches Sjt Vithaldas Jerajam proposed that 
we should then and there administer the Swadeshi 
and Hindu-Mushm unity pledges to the people, but 
I resisted the proposal on the ground that pledges 
should not be administered or taken in precipitate 
hurry, and that we should be satisfied with what was 
already being done by the people A pledge once 
taken, I argued, must not be broken afterwards; 
therefore it was necessary that the implications of 
the Swadeshi pledge should be clearly understood, 
and the grave responsibility entailed by the pledge 
regarding Hindu-Muslim unity fully realized by all 
concerned In the end I suggested that those who 
wanted to take the pledges should again assemble 
on the following mornmg for the purpose 

Needless to say the hartal in Bombay was a com- 
plete success Full preparation had been made for 
starting civil disobedience Two or three things had 
been discussed m this connection It was decided that 
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civil disobedience might be offered in respect of such 
laws only as easily lent themselves to being disobeyed 
by the masses. The salt tax was extremely unpopular 
and a powerful movement had been for some time 
past going on to secure its repeal. I therefore sug- 
gested tliat the people might prepare salt from sea- 
water in their own houses in disregard of the salt 
laws. My other suggestion was about the sale of pros- 
cribed literature. Two of my books, viz., Hind Swa- 
raj and Sarvodaya (Gujarati adaptation of Rus- 
lan’s Upto This Las^), which had been already proscrib- 
ed, came handy for this purpose. To print and sell 
them openly seemed to be the easiest way of offering 
civil disobedience. A sufficient number of copies of 
the books was therefore printed, and it was arranged to 
sell them at the end of the monster meeting that was 
to be held that evening after the breaking of the fast. 

On the evening of the 6th an army of volunteers 
issued forth accordingly with this prohibited litera- 
ture to sell It among the people. Both Shnmati Saro- 
jini Devi and I went out in cars All tlie copies were 
soon sold out. The proceeds of the sale were to be 
utilized for furthering the civil disobedience cam- 
paign Both these books were priced at four annas per 
copy, but I hardly remember anybody having pur- 
chased them from me at their face value merely. 
Quite a large number of people simply poured out 
all the cash that was in their pockets to purchase 
their copy. Five and ten rupee notes just flew out to 
cover the price of a single copy, while in one case I 
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remember having sold a copy for fifty rupees! It 
was duly explained to the people that tlicy tverc liable 
to be arrested and impnsoncd for purdiasing the pros- 
cribed literature But for die moment tliey had shed 
all fear of jail-going. 

It was subsequently learnt that tlic Government 
had conveniently taken the view tliat the books tliat 
had been proscribed by it had not in fact been sold, 
and that what we had sold was not held as coming 
under the definition of proscribed literature. The re- 
print was held by die Government to be a new edi- 
tion of the books diat had been proscribed, and to sell 
diem did not constitute an offence under the law. 
This news caused general disappointment 

Tile next morning anoUier meeting was held for 
the administration of the pledges with regard to Swa- 
deshi and Hindu-Mushm unity Vithaldas Jcmjani 
for the first time rcalircd that all is not gold that 
glitters Only a handful of persons came. I distinctly 
rcmcmbci some of the sisters who were present on 
that occasion Tlic men who attended were also 
very few. I had already drafted the pledge and 
brought jt w'jth me I dioroughjj explained its mean- 
ing to those present before I administered it to them 
The paucity of the attendance neither pained nor sur- 
prised me, for I in\c noticed this characteristic diffe- 
rence in the popular attitude — partnhtv for cxcit- 
inr work, dislike for quiet construclnc effort The 
difference has persisted to this day 

But I diall have to devote to this sxibjecl a chapter 
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by itself. To return to the story. On the night of 
the 7th I started for Delhi and Amritsar. On reaching 
Mathura on the 8tli I first heard rumours about 
my probable arrest. At tlie next stoppage after 
Mathura, Acharya Gidvam came to meet me, and 
^ave me definite news that I was to be arrested, 
and offered his services to me if I should need tliem. 
I thanked him for the offer, assuring him that I would 
not fail to avail myself of it, if and when I felt it 
necessary. 

Before the tram had reached Palwal railway 
station, I was served with a written order to the effect 
that I was prohibited from entering the boundary 
of the Punjab, as my presence there was likely to re- 
sult in a disturbance of the peace. I was asked by the 
police to get down from the train. I refused to do so 
saying, T want to go to the Punjab in response to a 
pressing invitation, not to foment unrest, but to allay 
it I am therefore sorry that it is not possible for me 
to comply with this order.’ 

At last the tram reached Palwal. Mahadev was 
with me. I asked him to proceed to Delhi to convey 
to Swaim Shraddhanandji the news about what had 
happened and to ask the people to remain calm He 
was to explain why I had decided to disobey the order 
served upon me and suffer the penalty for disobey- 
ing It, and also why it would spell victory for our side 
if we could maintain perfect peace m spite of any 
punishment that might be inflicted upon me 

At Palwal railway station I was taken out of the 
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tram and put under police custody. A tram from Delhi 
came m a short time I was made to enter a third 
class carriage, the police party accompanying. On 
reaching Mathura, I was taken to the police barracks, 
but no police official could tell me as to what they 
proposed to do with me or where I was to be taken 
next Early at 4 o’clock the next morning I was 
waked up and put in a goods tram that was going 
towards Bombay At noon I was again made to get 
down at Sawai Madhopur Mr. Bowrmg, Inspector 
of Police, who arrived by the mail tram from Lahore, 
now took charge of me I was put in a first class com- 
partment with him And from an ordinary prisoner I 
became a ‘gentleman’ prisoner The officer com- 
menced a long panegyric of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 
Sir Michael had nothing against me personally, he 
went on, only he apprehended a disturbance of the 
peace if I entered the Punjab and so on In the end 
he requested me to return to Bombay of my own 
accord and agree not to cross the frontier of the Pun- 
jab I replied that I could not possibly comply with 
the order, and that I was not prepared of my own ac- 
cord to go back Whereupon the officer, seeing no 
other course, told me that he would have to enforce 
the law against me ‘But what do you want to do 
with me^’ I asked him He replied that he himself 
did not know, but was awaiting further orders ‘For 
the present,’ he said, ‘I am taking you to Bombay ’ 
We reached Surat Here I was made over to die 
charge of another police officer ‘You are now free,* 
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the officer told me when we had reached Bombay. 
‘It would however be better,’ he added, ‘if you get 
down near the Marine Lines where I shall get the 
tram stopped for you. At Golaba there is likely to be 
a big crowd.’ I told him that I would be glad to 
follow his wish. He was pleased and thanked me 
for it. Accordmgly I ahghted at the Marine Lines. 
The carnage of a friend just happened to be passing 
by. It took me and left me at Revashankar Jhaveri’s 
place. The friend told me that the news of my arrest 
had incensed the people and roused them to a pitch 
of mad frenzy. ‘An outbreak is apprehended every 
mmute near Pydhum, the Magistrate and the police 
have already arrived there,’ he added. 

Scarcely had I reached my destmation, when 
Umar Sobani and Anasuyabehn arrived and asked 
me to motor to Pydhum at once. ‘The people have 
become impatient, and are very much excited,’ they 
said, ‘we cannot pacify them. Your presence alone 
can do it/ 

I got into the car. Near Pydhum I saw that a huge 
crowd had gathered. On seeing me the people went 
mad with joy. A procession was immediately formed, 
and the sky was rent with the shouts of Vande mataram 
and Allaho akbar. At Pydhum we sighted a body of 
mounted police. Brickbats were raimng down from 
above. I besought the crowd to be calm, but it seem- 
ed as if we should not be able to escape the shower 
of brickbats. As the procession issued out of Abdur 
Rahman Street and was about to proceed towards 
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the Crawford Market^ it suddenly found itself con- 
fronted by a body of tlie mounted police, who had 
arrived there to prevent it from proceeding fur- 
ther in the direction of the Fort The crowd was 
densely packed It had almost broken through the 
police cordon. There was hardly any chance of my 
voice being heard in tliat vast concourse Just then 
the oflScer in charge of the mounted police gave the 
order to disperse the crowd, and at once the mounted 
party charged upon the crowd brandishing their 
lances as they went For a moment I felt that I 
would be hurt. But my appreliension was groundless, 
the lances just grazed the car as the lancers swiftly 
passed by. The ranks of the people were soon bro- 
ken, and they were thrown into utter confusion, which 
was soon converted into a rout. Some got trampled 
under foot, others were badly mauled and crushed 
In that seething mass of humanity there was hardly 
any room for the horses to pass, nor was tliere an exit 
by which the people could disperse So the lancers 
blindly cut tlieir way through tlie crowd I hardly 
imagine they could see what they were doing The 
whole thing presented a most dreadful spectacle. The 
Iiorsemen and the people were mixed together in mad 
•confusion 

Thus the crowd was dispersed and its progress 
checked Our motor was allowed to proceed I had 
It stopped before the Comnussioner’s office, and got 
down to complain to him about the conduct of the 
pohce 
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So I went to the Commissioner Mr. Griffith’s 
office. All about the staircase leading to the office I 
saw soldiers armed from top to toe, as though for 
military action. The verandah was all astir. When I 
was admitted to the office, I saw Mr. Bowring sitting 
with Mr. Griffith. 

I described to tlie Commissioner the scenes I 
had witnessed. He replied briefly: T did not want 
the procession to proceed to the Fort, as a disturbance 
was inevitable there. And as I saw that the people 
would not listen to persuasion, I could not help 
ordering the mounted police to charge through the 
Cl owd.’ 

‘But,’ said I, ‘you knew what the consequences 
must be. The horses were bound to trample on the 
people. I think it was qmte unnecessary to send that 
contingent of mounted men ’ 

‘You cannot judge that,’ said Mr. Griffith. ‘We 
police officers know better than you the effect of 
your teaching on the people. If we did not start with 
drastic measures, the situation would pass out of 
our hands. I tell you that the people are sure to go 
out of your control. Disobedience of law will quickly 
appeal to them; it is beyond them to understand 
the duty of keeping peaceful. I have no doubt about 
your intentions, but the people will not understand 
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them They will follow their natural instinct ’ 

Tt IS there that I join issue with you/ I replied. 
‘The people are not by nature violent but peaceful ’ 
And thus we argued at length Ultimately Mr 
Griffith said, ‘But suppose you were convinced tliat 
your teaching had been lost on the people, ^vhat 
would you do^’ 

‘I should suspend civil disobedience if I were so 
convinced ’ 

‘What do you mean^ You told Mr Bowrmg 
that you would proceed to the Punjab the moment 
you were released ’ 

‘Yes, I wanted to do so by the next available 
tram But it is out of the question today ’ 

‘If you will be patient, the conviction is sure to 
grow on you Do you know what is happening m 
Alimedabad^ And what has happenfed in Amritsar^ 
People have everywhere gone nearly mad I am not 
yet in possession of all the facts The telegraph wires 
have been cut in some places I put it to you that 
the responsibility for all these disturbances lies on you ’ 
‘I assure you I should readily take it upon myself 
wherever I discovered it But I should be deeply 
pained and surpnsed, if I found that tliere were dis- 
turbances in Ahmedabad I cannot answer for Amrit- 
sar I have never been there, no one knows me 
there But even about the Punjab I am certain of this 
much that, had not the Punjab Government preven- 
ted my entry into the Punjab, I should have been 
considerably helpful in keeping tlie peace tlicre By 
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preventing me they gave the people unnecessary 
provocation ’ 

And so we argued on and on. It was impossible 
for us to agree. I told him that I intended to address a 
meeting on Chaupati and to ask the people to keep 
tile peace, and took leave of him. The meeting was 
held on tlie Chaupati sands. I spoke at length on the 
duty of non-violence and on the hmitations of Satya- 
graha, and said. ‘Satyagraha is essentially a weapon 
of the truthful. A Satyagralii is pledged to non-vio- 
lence, and, unless people observe it in thought, word 
and deed, I cannot offer mass Satyagraha.’ 

Anasuyabehn, too, had received news of distur- 
bances in Ahmedabad. Someone had spread a rumour 
that she also had been arrested. The mill-hands had 
gone mad over her rumoured arrest, struck work and 
committed acts of violence, and a sergeant had been 
done to death. 

I proceeded to Ahmedabad. I learnt that an 
attempt had been made to pull up the rails near the 
Nadiad railway station, that a Government officer 
had been murdered in Viramgam, and that Ahmeda- 
bad was under martial law. The people were terror- 
striken. They had indulged in acts of violence and 
were bemg made to pay for tliem with mterest 

A pohce officer was waiting at tlie station to es- 
cort me to Mr. Pratt, tlie Commissioner. I found him 
in a state of rage. I spoke to him gently, and expressed 
my regret for the disturbances I suggested that mar- 
tial law was unnecessary, and declared my readiness 
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to co-operate in all efforts to restore peace I asked 
for permission to hold a public meeting on the grounds 
of tire Sabarmati Ashram The proposal appealed to 
him, and the meeting was held, I tliink, on Sunday, 
tire IStlr of April, and martial law was withdrawn 
the same day or tire day after. Addressing the meet- 
ing, I tiled to bring home to tire people tire sense of 
their wrong, declared a penitential fast of three 
days for myself, appealed to tire people to go on a 
similar fast for a day, and suggested to those who had 
been gmlty of acts of violence to confess their guilt 
I saw my duty as clear as dayhght It was 
unbearable for me to find tliat the labourers, amongst 
whom I had spent a good deal of my time, whom I 
had served, and from whom I had expected better 
tilings, had taken part in the riots, and I felt I was 
a sharer in their guilt 

Just as I suggested to the people to confess tlreir 
guilt, I suggested to the Government to condone tire 
crimes Neither accepted my suggestion 

The late Sir Ramanbhai and other citizens of 
Ahmedabad came to me with an appeal to suspend 
Satyagralra The appeal was needless, for I had al- 
ready made up my mind to suspend Satyagraha so 
long as people had not learnt the lesson of peace. 
The fnends went away happy 

There were, however, others who were unhappy 
over tire decision They felt that, if I expected peace 
everywhere and regarded it as a condition precedent 
to launching Satyagraha, mass Satyagraha would be 
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an impossibility. I was sorry to disagree with them. 
If those .amongst whom I worked, and whom I 
expected to be prepared for non-violence and self- 
suffering, could not be non-violent, Satyagraha was 
certainly impossible. I was firmly of opinion that 
those who wanted to lead the people to Satyagraha 
ought to be able to keep the people within the 
limited non-violence expected of them. I hold the 
same opmion even today. 



XXXIII 

‘A HIMALAYAN MISCALCULATION’ 

Almost immediately after the Ahmedabad meet- 
ing I went to Nadiad It was here that I first 
used the expression ‘Himalayan miscalculation’ which 
obtained suchi a wide currency afterwards Even at 
Ahmedabad I had begun to have a dim perception 
of my mistake. But when I reached Nadiad and 
sa^v the actual state of things tliere and heard reports 
about a large number of people from Kheda dis- 
trict having been arrested, it suddenly dawned upon 
me tliat I had committed a grave error in calling 
upon the people in the Kheda district and elsewhere 
to launch upon civil disobedience prematurely, as it 
now seemed to me I was addressing a public meet- 
ing. My confession brought down upon me no small 
amount of ridicule But I have never regretted hav- 
ing -made that confession For I have always held 
that it IS only when one sees one’s own mistakes with 
a convex lens, and does just the reverse in tlie case 
of others, that one is able to arrive at a just relative 
estimate of the two I further believe that a scrupulous 
and conscientious observance of this rule is necessary 
for one who wants to be a Satyagrahi. 

Let us now see what that Himalayan miscalcu- 
lation was Before one can be fit for the practice of civil 
disobedience one must have rendered a willing and 
respectful obedience to the state laws For the most 
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part we obey such laws out of fear of the penalty 
for their breach, and. this holds good particularly in 
respect of such laws as do not involve a moral princi- 
ple. For instance, an honest, respectable man will 
not suddenly take to stealing, whether there is a law 
against stealing or not, but this very man will not 
feel any remorse for failure to observe the rule about 
carrying head-lights on bicycles after dark. Indeed 
It IS doubtful whether he would even accept advice 
kindly about being more careful m this respect. But 
he would observe any obligatory rule of this kind, if 
only to escape the inconvenience of facing a prosecu- 
tion for a breach of the rule. Such comphance is not, 
however, the wiUing and spontaneous obedience that 
is required of a Satyagrahi. A Satyagrahi obeys the 
laws of society intelhgently and of his own free will, 
because he considers it to be his sacred duty to 
do so. It IS only when a person has thus obeyed 
the laws ofsociety scrupulously that he is in a position 
to judge as to which particular rules are good and 
just and which unjust and imqmtous. Only then 
does the right accrue to him of the civil disobedience 
of certam laws m well-defined circumstances My 
error lay in my failure to observe this necessary limi- 
tation. I had called on the people to laimch upon 
civil disobedience before they had thus quahfied 
themselves for it, and this mistake seemed to me of 
Himalayan magnitude. As soon as I entered the 
Kheda distnct, all the old recollections of the Kheda 
Satyagraha struggle came back to me, and I wondered 
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how I could have failed to perceive what was so 
obvious, I realized that before a people could be fit 
for offering civil disobedience, they should thorough- 
ly understand its deeper implications That being 
so, before restarting civil disobedience on a mass 
scale, it would be necessary to create a band of well- 
tried, pure-hearted volunteers ivho thoroughly under- 
stood tile strict conditions of Satyagraha They 
could explam these to the people, and by sleepless 
vigilance keep tliem on the right patli. 

With tliese thoughts filling my mind I reached 
Bombay, raised a corps of Satyagrahi volunteers 
through the Satyagraha Sabha there, and witli tlieir 
help commenced the work of educating the people 
with regard to the meaning and inner sigmficance 
of Satyagraha This was principally done by issuing 
leaflets of an educative character beanng on the 
subject 

But whilst this work was going on, I could see 
that it was a difficult task to interest the people in 
the peaceful side of Satyagralia The volunteers too 
failed to enlist themselves in large numbers Nor 
did all those who actually enhsted take anything like 
a regular systematic training, and as the days passed 
by, the number of fresh reermts began gradually to 
dwindle instead of to grow I realized that the pro- 
gress of the training in civil disobedience was not 
going to be as rapid as I had at first expected. 



XXXIV 

‘NAVAJIVAN’ AND ‘YOUNG INDIA’ 

Thus, whilst this movement for tlie preservation 
of non-violence was making steady though slow pro- 
gress on the one hand. Government’s policy of law- 
less repression was in full career on the other, and 
was mamfestmg itself in the Punjab in all its naked- 
ness. Leaders were put under arrest, martial law, 
which in other words meant no law, was proclaimed, 
special tribunals were set up. These tribunals were 
not courts of justice but instruments for carrymg out 
the arbitrary will of an autocrat. Sentences were 
passed imwarranted by evidence and in flagrant vio- 
lation of justice. In Amritsar innocent men and 
women were made to crawl hke worms on their bellies. 
Before this outrage the Jalhanwala Bagh tragedy paled 
mto insignificance m my eyes, though it was tins 
massacre pnncipally that attracted the attention of 
the people of India and of the world. 

I was pressed to proceed to the Punjab im- 
mediately in disregard of consequences I wrote and 
also telegraphed to the Viceroy askmg for permission 
to go there, but in vain. If I proceeded without the 
necessary permission, I should not be allowed to ci oss 
the boundary of the Punjab, but left to find what 
satisfaction I could from civil disobedience I was thus 
confronted by a serious dilemma. As things stood, 
to break the order against my entry into the Punjab 
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could. It seemed to me, hardly be classed as civil 
disobedience, for I did not see around me the kind of 
peaceful atmosphere that I wanted, and the unbridled 
repression in the Punjab had further served to aggravate 
and deepen the feehngs of resentment. For me, there- 
fore, to offer civil disbedience at such a time, even if it 
were possible, would have been like fanning the flame 
I therefore decided not to proceed to the Punjab 
in spite of the suggestion of friends. It was a bitter 
pill for me to swallow. Tales of rank injustice and 
oppression came pouring in daily from the Punjab 
but all I could do was to sit helplessly by and gnash 
my teeth. 

Just tlien Mr. Horniman, in whose hands Th 
Bombay Chronicle had become a formidable force, was 
suddenly spirited away by the authorities This act 
of the Government seemed to me to be surrounded 
by a foulness which still stinks in my nostrils I 
know tliat Mr. Hormman never desired lawlessness 
He had not liked my breaking the prohibitory order 
of die Punjab Government without the permission 
of the Satyagraha Committee, and had fuUy en- 
dorsed the decision to suspend civil disobedience I 
had even received from him a letter advising sus- 
pension before I had announced my decision to that 
effect. Only owing to the distance between Bombay 
and Ahmedabad I got the letter after the announce- 
ment. His sudden deportation dierefore caused me 
as much pain as surprise 

As a result of these developments I was asked 
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by the directors of The Bombay Chronicle to take up the 
responsibility of conducting that paper. Mr. Brelvi 
was already there on the staff, so not much remained 
to be done by me, but as usual with my nature, the 
responsibihty would have become an additional tax. 

But the Government came as it were to my 
rescue, for by its order the publication of The Chronicle 
had to be suspended. 

The friends who were directmg the management 
of The Chronicle, viz., Messrs Umar Sobam and 
Shankarlal Banker, were at this time also controlling 
Young India. They suggested that, in view of the 
suppression of The Chronicle, 1 should now take up 
the editorship of Young India, and that, in order to 
fill the gap left by the former. Young India should be 
converted from a weekly into a bi-weekly organ. 
This was what I felt also. I was anxious to expound 
the inner meamng of Satyagraha to the public, and 
also hoped that through this effort I should at least 
be able to do justice to the Punjab situation. For, 
behind all I wrote, there was potential Satyagraha, 
and the Government knew as much. I therefore 
readily accepted the suggestion made by these friends. 

But how could the general public be trained in 
Satyagraha through the medium of Enghsh? My 
principal field of work lay m Guj'arat. Sjt. Indulal 
Yajnik was at that time associated with the group 
of Messrs. Sobam and Banker. He was conducting 
the Gujarati monthly Jiavajioan which had the financial 
backing of these friends. They placed the monthly at 
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m\ di«:posaI, and further Sjt Indulal ofTcred to work, 
on n TJn<: monthlj \sas converted into a ^^cckly 
In the incantimc Tlit Chromcle rciuscjtatcd. 
yaug hdta ^\as tlicrcforc restoted to if; original weekly- 
form To ha\c published the two weeklies from two 
different places would ha\c been \cr> mconscnient 
to me and m\oKcd more expenditure M Xacajxvan 
was already being published from Ahmedabad, 2'oung 
Lidta wns also remosed there at my suggestion 

Tlicrc were other reasons besides for this diangc. 
I had already learnt from my experience of Indian 
Opu.ion that such jounials needed a press of their own, 
Morcoscr the press laws m force m India at that 
time were such that, if I wanted to express my views 
untrammelled, the existing printing presses, which 
were naturalK run for bu’:incss, would ha\c hesitated 
to publish them Tiic need for setting up a press of 
our owm, therefore, became all the more imperative, 
and since this could be conveniently done only at 
Ahmedabad, 2oung India too had to be taken thcrc- 
Through tlicsc journals I now commenced to tlic 
best of my ability the work of educating the reading 
public m Satyagraha. Both of them had reached 
a very' wade circulation, which at one time rose to the 
neighbourhood of forty lliousand each But while the 
circulation of Xavajiian went up at a bound, that of 
Young India increased only by slow degrees After my 
incarceration the circulation of both these journals 
fell to a low ebb, and today stands below eight 
thousand 
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From the very start I set my face against taking 
advertisements m these journals. I do not think that 
they have lost anything thereby. On the contrary, 
it 'is my belief that it has in no small measure helped 
them to maintain their independence. 

Incidentally these journals helped me also to some 
•extent to remain at peace with myself for, whilst 
immediate resort to civil disobedience was out of the 
question, they enabled me freely to ventilate my views 
and to put heart into the people. Thus I feel that 
hoth the journals rendered good service to the people 
in this hour of trial, and did their humble bit towards 
lightemng the tyranny of the martial law. 



XXXV 

IN THE PUNJAB 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer held me responsible for 
all that had happened in the Punjab, and some irate 
young Punjabis held me responsible for the martial 
law They asserted tliat, if only I had not suspended 
civil disobedience, there would have been no Jalhan- 
wala Bagh massacre. Some of them even went the 
lengtii of threatening me with assassination if I went 
to the Punjab. 

But I felt that my position was so correct and 
above question that no intelligent person could ims- 
understand it. 

I was impatient to go to the Punjab. I had 
never been there before, and that made me all the 
more anxious to see things for myself Dr Satyapal, 
Dr Kitchlu and Pandit Rambhaj Dutt Chowdhari, 
who had invited me to the Punjab, were at this time 
in jail But I felt sure that the Government could 
not dare to keep them and the other prisoners in 
prison for long A large number of Punjabis used 
to come and see me whenever I was in Bombay I 
ministered to them a word of cheer on these oc- 
casions, and that would comfort them My self-con- 
fidence of that time was infectious 

But my going to the Punjab had to be postponed 
again and again The Viceroy would say, ‘not yet’, 
every time I asked for permission to go there, and so 
the thing dragged on 
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In the meantime the Hunter Committee was 
announced to hold an inquiry in connection with 
the Punjab Government’s doings under the martial 
law. Mr. G. F. Andrews had now reached the 
Punjab. His letters gave a heart-rending description 
of the state of things there, and I formed the im- 
pression that the martial law atrocities were in fact 
even worse than the press reports had showed. He 
pressed me urgently to come and join him. At the 
same time Malaviyaji sent telegrams asking me to 
proceed to the Punjab at once. I once more tele- 
graphed to the Viceroy asking whether I could now 
go to the Punjab. He wired back in reply that I 
could go there after a certain date. I cannot exactly 
recollect now, but I think it was 17th of October. 

The scene that I witnessed on my arrival at 
Lahore can never be effaced from my memory. The 
railway station was from end to end one seething 
mass of humanity. The entire populace had turned 
out of doors in eager expectation, as if to meet a dear 
relation after a long separation, and was dehrious with 
joy. I was put up at the late Pandit Rambhaj Dutt’s 
bungalow, and the burden of entertaimng me fell on 
the shoulders of Shnmati Sarala Devi. A burden it 
truly was, for even then, as now, the place where I 
was accommodated became a veritable caravanserai. 

Owing to the principal Punjab leaders being 
in jail, their place, I found, had been properly taken 
up by Pandit Malaviyaji, Pandit Motilalji and 
the late Swami Shraddhanandji. Malaviyaji and 
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Shraddhanandji I had known intimately before, but 
this was the first occasion on which I came in close 
personal contact with Motilalji All these leaders, 
as also such local leaders as had escaped the privi- 
lege of going to jail, at once made me feel perfectly 
at home amongst them, so that I never felt like a 
stranger in their midst 

How we unammously decided not to lead evidence 
before the Hunter Committee is now a matter of 
history. The reasons for that decision were published 
at that time, and need not be recapitulated here. 
Suffice it to say that, looking back upon these events 
from this distance of time, I stiU feel that our decision 
to boycott the Committee was absolutely correct and 
proper. 

As a logical consequence of the boycott of the 
Hunter Committee, it was decided to appoint a non- 
official Inquiry Committee, to hold almost a parallel 
inquiry on behalf of the Congress Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, the late Deshbandhu C R Das, Sjt. Abbas 
Tyabji, Sjt M. R Jayakar and myself were appointed 
to this Committee, virtually by Pandit Malaviyaji 
We distributed ourselves over various places for pur- 
poses of inqmry The responsibility for orgamzing 
the work of the Committee devolved on me, and as 
the privilege of conducting the inquiry in the largest 
number of places fell to my lot, I got a rare oppor- 
tumty of observing at close quarters the people of 
the Punjab and the Punjab villages 

In the course of my inquiry I made acquaintance 
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with the women of the Punjab also. It was as if 
we had known one another for ages. Wherever I 
went they came flocking, and laid before me their 
heaps of yam. My work in connection with the 
inquiry brought home to me the fact that the Punjab 
could become a great field for Khadi work. 

As I proceeded further and further with my 
inquiry mto the atrocities that had been committed 
on the people, I came across tales of Government’s 
tyranny and the arbitrary despotism of its officers such 
as I was hardly prepared for, and they filled me with 
deep pain. What surprised me then, and what still 
continues to fill me with surprise, was the fact that 
a province that had furnished the largest number of 
soldiers to the British Government during the war, 
should have taken all these brutal excesses lying down. 

The task of draftmg the report of this Committee 
was also entmsted to me. I would recommend a 
perusal of this report to anyone who wants to have 
an idea of the kind of atrocities that were perpetrated 
on the Punjab people. AU that I wish to say here 
about It is that there is not a smgle conscious exaggera- 
tion in it anywhere, and every statement made in it 
IS substantiated by evidence. Moreover, the evidence 
published was only a firaction of what was in the 
Committee’s possession. Not a single statement, 
regarding the vahdity of which there was the shghtest 
room for doubt, was permitted to appear in the 
report. This report, prepared as it was solely with a 
view to bringing out the truth and nothing but the 
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tiutli, wll enable tlie reader to see to wbatlengtlis 
tlxe Britisli Government is capable of going, and what 
inhumamties and barbarities it is capable of per- 
petrating in order to maintain its power. So far as 
I am aware, not a single statement made in tins report 
has ever been disproved. 



XXXVI 

THE KHILAFAT AGAINST COW PROTECTION? 


We must now leave, for the time being these dark 
happenings in the Punjab. 

The Congress inquiry into Dyerism in the Punjab 
had just commenced, when I received a letter of in- 
vitation to be present at a joint conference of Hindus 
and Musalmans that was to meet at Delhi to deh- 
berate on the Khilafat question. Among the signatories 
to it were the late Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb and 
Mr. Asaf Ah. The late Swami Shraddhanandji, it 
was stated, would be attending and, if I remember 
aright, he was to be the vice-president of the con- 
ference, which, so far as I can recollect, was to be 
held in the November of that year. The conference 
was to dehberate on the situation arising ou^ of the 
Khilafat betrayal, and on the question as to whether 
the Hindus and Musalmans should take any part in 
the peace celebrations. The letter of invitation went 
on to say, among other things, that not only the 
Khilafat question but the question of cow protection 
as well would be discussed at the conference, and it 
would, therefore, afford a golden opportunity for a 
settlement of the cow question. I did not like this 
reference to the cow question. In my letter in reply 
to the invitation, therefore, whilst promising to do 
my best to attend, I suggested that the two questions 
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sliould not be mKcd up together oi considered in the 
spirit of a bargain, but should be decided on their 
own merits and treated separately 

■With these thoughts filling my mind, I went to 
the conference It was a vcr>’ well attended gather- 
ing, though it did not present the spectacle of Jatci 
gatherings that were attended b> tens of thousands I 
discussed the question referred to abo\c with the 
late Swami Shraddhanandji, who was present at the 
conference He appreciated my argument and left 
It to me to place it bcfoic Uic conference I likewise 
discussed it with tlic late Hakim Salieb. before the 
conference I contended tliat, if the Khilafat question 
had a just and legitimate basis, as I belies c it had, 
and if the Goi eminent had really commuted a gioss 
injustice, tile Hindus were bound to stand b\ tlic 
Musalmans in their demand for the redress of the 
Khilafat wrong It would ill become tlicm to bring 
in the cow question m this connection, or to use tlic 
occasion to make terms with the Musalmans, just as 
It would ill become the Musalmans to offer to stop 
COW' slaughter as a price for the Hindus’ support on 
the Khilafat question But it would be another 
matter and quite graceful, and rencct great cicdit on 
them, if tile Musalmans of their own free ivill stopped 
cow slaughter out of rcgaid for the religious sentiments 
of the Hindus; and from a sense of duty tow'ards them 
as neighbours and children of the same soil To 
take up such an independent attitude w'as, I contend- 
ed, tlicir duty, and would enhance tlic dignity of their 
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conduct. But if the Musalmans considered it as their 
neighbourly duty to stop cow slaughter, they shoiild 
do so regardless of whether the Hindus helped them 
in the Khilafat or not. ‘That being so,’ I argued, 
‘the two questions should be discussed independently 
of each other, and the deliberations of the conference 
should be confined to the question of the Khilafat 
only.’ My argument appealed to those present and, 
as a result, the question of cow protection was not 
discussed at this conference. 

But in spite of my warmng Maulana Abdul Ban 
Saheb said: ‘No matter whether the Hindus help us or 
not, the Musalmans ought, as the countrymen of the 
Hindus, out of regard for the latter’s susceptibilities, to 
give up cow slaughter.’ And at one time it almost 
looked as if they would really put an end to it. 

There was a suggestion from some quarters that 
the Punjab question should be tacked on to that of 
the Khilafat wrong. I opposed the proposal. The 
Punjab question, I said, was a local affair and could 
not therefore weigh with us in our decision to parti- 
cipate or not in the peace celebrations If we nnxed 
up the local question with the Khilafat question, which 
arose directly out of the peace terms, we should be 
gmlty of a serious indiscretion. My argument easily 
carried conviction. 

Maulana Hasrat Moham was present in this 
meetmg. I had known him even before, but it was 
only here that I discovered what a fighter he was. 
We differed from each other almost from the very 
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beginning, and in several matters the differences have 
persisted 

Am ong the numerous resolutions that were passed 
at this conference, one called upon both Hindus and 
Musalmans to take the Swadeshi vow, and as a natural 
corollary to it, to boycott foreign goods Khadi had 
not as yet found its proper place This was not a 
resolution that Hasrat Saheb would accept His object 
was to wreak vengeance on the British Empire in 
case justice was denied in the matter of the Khilafat 
Accordingly, he brought in a counter proposal for the 
boycott purely of Bntish goods so far as practicable. 
I opposed it on the score of pnnciple, as also of 
practicability, adducing for it those arguments that 
have now become pretty familiar I also put before 
the conference my view-point of non-violence I 
noticed that my arguments made a deep impression on 
the audience. Before me, Hasrat Moham’s speech 
had been received with such loud acclamations that 
I was afraid that mine would only be a cry in the 
wilderness. I had made bold to speak only because 
I felt that It would be a derehction of duty not to 
lay my views before the conference But, to my 
agreeable surprise, my speech was followed with the 
closest attention by those present, and evoked a 
full measure of support among those on the platform, 
and speaker after speaker rose to deliver speeches in 
support of my views The leaders were able to see 
that not only would the boycott of British goods fail 
of Its purpose, but would, if adopted, make of them 
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a laughing stock. There was hardly a man present 
in that assembly but had some article of British 
manufacture on his person. Many of the audience 
therefore realized that nothing but harm could result 
from adopting a resolution that even those who voted 
for It were unable to carry out. 

‘Mere boycott of foreign cloth cannot satisfy us, 
for who knows how long it will be, before we shall 
be able to manufacture Swadeshi cloth in sufficient 
quantity for our needs, and before we can bnng 
about an effective boycott of foreign cloth ^ We want 
something that will produce an immediate effect on 
the British. Let your boycott of foreign cloth stand, 
we do not mind it, but give us something quicker, 
and speedier in addition,’ — ^so spoke in effect Maulana 
Hasrat Moham Even as I was listening to him, 
I felt that something new, over and above boycott of 
foreign cloth, would be necessary. An immediate 
boycott of foreign cloth seemed to me also to be a 
clear impossibility at that time. I did not then know 
that we could, if we liked, produce enough Khadi for 
all our clothing reqmrements, this was only a later 
discovery. On the other hand, I knew even then 
that, if we depended on the mills alone for effecting 
the boycott of foreign cloth, we should be betrayed. 

I was still in the middle of this dilemma when the 
Maulana concluded his speech 

I was handicapped for want of suitable Hindi 
or Urdu words. This was my first occasion for 
dehvering an argumentative speech before an audience' 
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especially composed of Musalmans of the Nortli I 
had spoken in Urdu at the Muslim League at Calcutta, 
but It was only for a few minutes, and the speech 
was intended only to be a feeling appeal to the 
audience Here, on the contrary, I ^vas faced with 
a critical, if not hostile, audience, to wliom I liad to 
explain and bung home my viewpoint But I had 
cast aside all shyness. I was not there to deliver an 
address in tlic faultless, polished Urdu of the Delhi 
Muslims, but to place before tlic gatlicring my views 
in such broken Hindi as I could command. And in 
this I was successful. This meeting afforded me a 
direct proof of the fact tliat Hindi-Urdu alone could 
become die lingua franca of India. Had I spoken in 
Enghsh, 1 could not have produced tlic impression 
that I did on the audience, and die Maulana might 
not have felt called upon to dehver lus challenge. 
Nor, if he had dehvered it, could I have taken it 
up effectively 

I could not hit upon a smtable Hindi or Urdu 
word for die new idea, and that put me out somewhat. 
At last I desenbed it by the word ‘non-co-operation’, 
an expression that I used for die first time at diis 
meeting. As the Maulana was dehvering his speech. 
It seemed to me that it was vain for him to talk about 
effective resistance to a Government with whicli he 
was co-operating in more than one thing, if resort to 
arms was impossible or undesirable The only true 
resistance to the Government, it dicrcfore seemed to 
me, was to cease to co-operate with it. Thus I arrived 
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at the word non-co-operation. I had not then a 
clear idea of all its manifold imphcations. I therefore 
did not enter into details. I simply said* 

‘The Musalmans have adopted a very impor- 
tant resolution. If the peace terms are unfavourable 
to them, — ^which may God forbid, — ^they will stop all 
co-operation with Government. It is an inalienable 
right of the people thus to withhold co-operation. We 
are not bound to retain Government titles and 
honours, or to continue in Government service. If 
Government should betray us in a great cause like 
the Khilafat, we could not do otherwise than non-co- 
operate. We are therefore entitled to non-co-operate 
with Government in case of a betrayal.’ 

But months elapsed before the word non-co- 
operation became a current coin. For the time bemg 
it was lost in the proceedings of the conference. In- 
deed when I supported the co-operation resolution 
at the Congress which met at Amritsar a month 
later, I did so in the hope that the betrayal would 


never come. 
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THE AMRITSAR CONGRESS 

The Punjab Government could not beep tn con- 
finement the hundreds of Punjabis who, under the 
martial law regime, had been clapped into jail on the 
strength of tlic most meagre evidence by tribunals 
that were courts only in name. Thcic was such an 
outcry all round against this flagrant piece of in- 
justice that their further incarceration became im- 
possible Most of the prisoners wcie released before 
the Congress opened Lala Harkishanlal and tlic 
otlier leaders were all released, while the session of 
tile Congress was still in progress The Ali Brothers 
too arrived there straight from jail. The people’s 
joy knew no bounds Pandit Motilal Nehru, who, at 
the sacrifice of lus splendid practice, had made the 
Punjab his headquarters and had done great ser- 
vice, was the President of tlie Congress, tlic late 
Swami Shraddhanandji was the Chairman of tlic 
Reception Committee 

Up to this time my share in die annual proceed- 
ings of the Congress was confined only to die cons- 
tructive advocacy of Hindi by making my spcccli 
in the national language, and to presenting in diat 
speech die case of the Indians overseas Nor did I 
expect to be called upon to do anything more this 
year But, as had happened on many a previous oc- 
casion, responsible work came to me all of a sudden. 

The King’s announcement on the new reforms 
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had just been issued. It was not wholly satisfactory 
even to me, and was unsatisfactory to everyone else. 
But I felt at that time that the reforms, though defec- 
tive, could still be accepted. I felt in the Kin g’s an- 
nouncement and its language the hand of Lord 
Smha, and it lent a ray of hope. But experienced 
stalwarts like the late Lokamanya and Deshabandhu 
Ghittaranjan Das shook their heads. Pandit Mala- 
viyaji was neutral. 

Pandit Malaviyaji had harboured me in his own 
room. I had a glimpse of the simplicity of his hfe on 
the occasion of the foundation ceremony of the 
Hindu Umversity; but on this occasion, being m the 
same room with him, I was able to observe his daily 
routine in the closest detail, and what I saw filled 
me with joyful surpnse. His room presented the 
appearance of a free inn for all the poor. You could 
hardly cross from one end to the other. It was so 
crowded. It was accessible at all odd hours to chance 
visitors who had the hcence to take as much of his 
time as they hked. In a corner of this crib lay my 
charpai^ in all its digmty. 

But I may not occupy this chapter with a des- 
cription of Malaviyaji’s mode of living, and must 
return to my subject. 

I was thus enabled to hold daily discussions with 
hlalaviyaji, who used lovingly to explain to me, like an 
elder brother, the various view-pomts of the different 


1 A light Indian bedstead 
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paxties I saw that my participation in the deli- 
berations on the resolution on tlie reforms was in- 
evitable Having had my share of responsibihty in the 
drawmg up of the Congress report on the Punjab 
wrongs, I felt that all that still remained to be done 
in that connection must claim my attention There 
had to be dealings with Government in that matter. 
Then similarly there was tlie Khilafat question I fur- 
ther beheved at that time that Mr. Montagu would 
not betray or allow India’s cause to be betrayed. 
The release of the All Brothers and other pnsoners 
too seemed to me to be an auspicious sign In these 
circumstances I felt that a resolution not rejecting 
but accepting the reforms was the correct thmg 
Deshabandhu Ghittaranjan Das, on the other hand, 
held firmly to the view that the reforms ought to be 
rejected as whoUy inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
The late Lokamanya was more or less neutral, but 
had decided to throw in his weight on the side of any 
resolution that the Deshabandhu might approve 
The idea of having to differ from such seasoned, 
well-tried and universally revered leaders was unbear- 
able to me But on the other hand the voice of con- 
science was clear I tried to run away from the 
Congress and suggested to Pandit Malaviyaji and 
Motilalji that it would be in the general interest if I 
absented myself from the Congress for the rest of 
the session It would save me from having to make an 
exhibition of my difference with such esteemed leaders, 
But my suggestion found no favour with these 
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two seniors. The news of my proposal was somehow 
whispered to Lala Harkishanlal. ‘This will never 
do. It will very much hurt the feehngs of the Punja- 
bis,’ he said. I discussed the matter with Lokamanya, 
Deshabandhu and Mr. Jinnah, but no way out could 
be found. Finally I laid bare my distress to Malaviya- 
ji. ‘I see no prospect of a compromise,’ I told him, 
‘and if I am to move my resolution, a division will 
have to be called and votes taken. But I do not find 
liere any arrangements for it. The practice in the 
■open session of the Congress so far has been to take 
votes by a show of hands with the result that all dis- 
tinction between visitors and delegates is lost, while, 
as for taking a count of votes in such vast assemblies, 
we have no means at all. So it comes to this that, 
■even if I want to call a division, there will be no faci- 
lity for it, nor meaning m it.’ But Lala Harkishanlal 
came to the rescue and undertook to make the necessary 
arrangements. ‘We will not,’ he said, ‘permit visitors 
in the Congress pandal on the day on which voting 
is to take place. And as for taking the count, well, I 
shall see to that. But you must not absent yourself 
from the Congress.’ I capitulated, I framed my reso- 
lution, and in heart trembling undertook to move 
it Pandit Malaviyaji and Mr. Jinnah were to sup- 
port it. I could notice that, although our difference 
of opinion was free from any trace of bitterness, and 
although our speeches too contained notliing but cold 
reasomng, the people could not stand the very fact of 
a difference; it pamed them. They wanted unammity 
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Even while speeches were being dehvered, efforts 
to settle the difference were being made on the plat- 
form, and notes were being freely exchanged among 
the leaders for that purpose Malaviyaji was leaving 
no stone unturned to bridge the gulf Just then Jeram- 
das handed over his amendment to me and pleaded 
in his own sweet manner to save the delegates from 
the dilemma of a division His amendment appealed 
to me Malaviyaji’s eye was already scanning every 
quarter for a ray of hope I told him that Jeramdas’s 
amendment seemed to me to be likely to be acceptable 
to both tile parties The Lokamanya, to whom it was 
next shown, said, Tf C R Das approves, I will have 
no objection.’ Deshabandhu at last thawed, and 
cast a look towards Sjt Bepin Chandra Pal for en- 
dorsement Malaviyaji was filled with hope. He snat- 
ched aivay the slip of paper containing the amend- 
ment, and before Deshabandhu had even pro- 
nounced a definite ‘yes^, shouted out, ‘Brother dele- 
gates, you will be glad to learn that a compromise 
has been reached ’ ^Vliat followed beggars description. 
The pandal was rent with the clapping of hands, 
and the erstwhile gloomy faces of the audience lit up 
uitli joy 

It is hardly necessary to deal \vith the text of the 
amendment My object here is only to describe 
how this resolution was undertaken as part of my 
experiments with which these chapters deal 

The compromise further increased my 
responsibility 
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CONGRESS INITIATION 

I must regard my participation in Congress 
proceedings at Amritsar as my real entrance into the 
Congress politics. My attendance at the previous 
Congresses was nothing more perhaps tlian an annual 
renewal of allegiance to the Congress. I never felt on 
these occasions that I had any other work cut out 
for me except that of a mere private, nor did I desire 
more. 

My experience of Amritsar had shown diat there 
were one or two things for which perhaps I had 
some aptitude and which could be useful to the Con- 
gress. I could already see that the late Lokamanya, 
the Deshabandhu, Pandit Motilalji and other leaders 
were pleased with my work m connection ivith the 
Punjab inqmry. They used to invite me to their informal 
gathermgs where, as I found, resolutions for the Sub- 
jects Committee were conceived. At tliese gathermgs 
only those persons were invited who enjoyed the 
special confidence of the leaders and whose services 
were needed by them. Interlopers also sometimes 
found their way to these meetings. 

There were, for the coming year, two things 
which interested me, as I had some aptitude for them. 
One of these was the memorial of the Jalianwala 
Bagh Massacre. The Congress had passed a resolution 
for it amid great enthusiasm. A fund of about five 
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laUis had to be collected for it I t\as appointed one 
of tlic trustees Pandit Malaviyaji enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being the pnnee among beggars for the 
public cause But I 1 nets tliat I was not far behind 
him m tliat respect It was s\hilst I s\as in South 
Africa that I discovered my capacity m this direction 
I had not the unrivalled magic of Malavuaji for 
commanding pnncclv donations from tlic poten- 
tates of India But I knew that there \\as no question 
of approaching tlic Rajas and Maharajas for dona- 
tions for the Jahanwala Bagh memorial The mam 
responsibility for the collection thus fell, as I had 
t\pcctcd, on my shoulders The generous citircns of 
Bombav subscribed most libciall>, and the memo- 
rial trust has at present a handsome credit balance 
in the banl But the problem that faces the countr\ 
todav IS \\hat 1 md of memorial to erect on the 
ground, to sanctify which, Hindus, Musalmans and 
Silhs mingled their blood The three communities, 
instead of being bound in a bond of amit\ and lo\ c, 
arc, to all ippcarancc, at asar \sith one another, and 
tlu 11 luon IS .'t a loss as to how to utihrr the 
mcmon.il fund 

M\ other aptitude which the Congress could 
iitili7( wa*" as a draftsman The Congress leaders 
had found that I had a faculta for conden<^rd r\pir'- 
Mon, which I hid acquired b\ long pr'^cticc The 
then rvutinr cunstituiion of the Congrc's was 
Ciolhilr’'- Icracs He h'«d framed i fc\. rules winch 
•rrsed a** a bins for running the C^uigic^s machines. 
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The interesting history of the framing of these 
rules I had learnt from Gokhale’s own hps. But 
everybody had now come to feel that these rules 
were no longer adequate for the ever increasing 
business of the Congress. The question had been 
coming up year after year- The Congress at that 
time had practically no machinery functioning during 
the interval between session and session, or for deal- 
ing with fresh contingencies that might anse in the 
course of the year. The existing rules provided for 
three secretaries, but as a matter of fact only one of 
them was a functiomng secretary, and even he was 
not a whole-timer. How was he, single-handed, to 
run the Congress office, to think of the future, or to 
discharge during the current year the obligations con- 
tracted by the Congress m the past^ During that 
year, therefore, everybody felt that this question 
would assume all the more importance. The Congress 
was too unwieldy a body for the discussion of pubhc 
affairs. There was no hmit set to the number of dele- 
gates in the Congress or to the number of delegates 
that each province could return. Some improve- 
ment upon the existmg chaotic condition was thus 
felt by everybody to be an imperative necessity. I 
undertook the responsibihty of framing a constitu- 
tion on one condition. I saw that there were two lea- 
ders, VIZ , the Lokamanya and the Deshabandhu who 
had the greatest hold on the public. I requested that 
they, as the representatives of the people, should be 
associated with me on the Committee for framing the 
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constitution But since it was obvious that they would 
not have the time personally to participate m the 
constitution-making work, I suggested tliat two per- 
sons enjoying their confidence should be appointed 
along witli me on the Constitution Committee, and 
that the number of its personnel should be limited 
to three. This suggestion was accepted by the late 
Lokamanya and die late Deshabandhu, who suggest- 
ed the names of Sjts Kelkar and I B Sen respectively 
as their proxies. The Constitution Committee could 
not even once come together, but we were able to 
consult with each other by correspondence, and in 
die end presented a unammous report I regard diis 
constitution ivith a certain measure of pride I hold 
that, if we could fully work out this constitution, the 
mere fact of working it out would bring us Swaraj 
With the assumption of this responsibility I may be 
said to have made my real entrance into the 
Congress politics 


XXXIX 

THE BIRTH OF KHADI 

I do not remember to have seen a handloom 
or a spinning wheel when in 1908 I described it in 
JIznd Swaraj as the panacea for the growing paupe- 
rism of India. In that book I took it as understood 
that anything that helped India to get rid of the 
grinding poverty of her masses would in the same 
process also establish Swaraj. Even in 1915, when I 
returned to India from South Africa, I had not ac- 
tually seen a spinnmg wheel. When the Satyagraha 
Ashram was founded at Sabarmati, we introduced a 
few handlooms there. But no sooner had we done tins 
than we found ourselves up agamst a difficulty. AH 
of us belonged either to the hberal professions or to 
business; not one of us was an artisan. We needed a 
weaving expert to teach us to weave before we could 
work the looms One was at last procured from Palan- 
pur, but he did not commumcate to us the whole of 
his art. But Maganlal Gandhi was not to be easily 
baffled. Possessed of a natural talent for mechanics, 
he was able fully to master the art before long, and 
one after another several new weavers were trained 
up in the Ashram. 

The object that we set before ourselves was to 
be able to clothe ourselves entirely in cloth manu- 
factured by our own hands. We therefore forthwitli 
discarded the use of mill-woven cloth, and all the 
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members of the Ashram resolved to wear hand- 
woven cloth made from Indian yam only. The adop- 
tion of this practice brought us a world of experience 
It enabled us to know, from direct contact, tlie condi- 
tions of life among the weavers, the extent of their 
production, the handicaps in the way of their obtam- 
ing their yarn supply, the way in which they were 
being made victims of fraud, and, lastly, their ever 
growing indebtedness We were not in a position im- 
mediately to manufacture all tlie cloth for our needs 
The alternative therefore was to get our cloth supply 
from handloom iveavers But ready-made cloth from 
Indian mill-yarn was not easily obtainable either 
from the cloth-dealers or from the weavers tliemselves 
All the fine cloth woven by the weavers was fro 
foieign yarn, since Indian mills did not spin fine 
counts. Even today the outturn of higher counts by 
Indian mills is very limited, whilst highest counts 
they cannot spin at all It was after tlie greatest effort 
that we were at last able to find some weavers who 
condescended to ^veave Swadeshi yarn for us, and only 
on condition that the Ashram ivould take up all the 
cloth that they might produce By tlius adopting cloth 
woven from mill-yarn as our wear, and propagating 
It among our friends, we made ourselves \oluntary 
agents of the Indian spinning mills This m its turn 
brought us into contact with the mills, and enabled 
us to know something about tlicir management and 
their handicaps "We saw that die aim of the mills 
was more and more to wca\c the yarn spun bv tlicm: 
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tlieir co-operation with the handloom weaver was 
not willing, but unavoidable and temporary. We 
became impatient to be able to spin our own yarn. 
It was clear that, until we could do this ourselves, 
dependence on the mills would remain. We did not 
feel that we could render any service to the country 
by continumg as agents of Indian spinning mills. 

No end of difficulties again faced us. We could 
get neither spinning wheel nor a spinner to teach us 
how to spin. We were employing some wheels for fill- 
ing pearns and bobbins for weaving in the Ashram. 
But we had no idea that these could be used as spin- 
ning wheels. Once Kalidas Jhaveri discovered a 
woman who, he said, would demonstrate to us how 
spinning was done. We sent to her a member of the 
Ashram who was kno^vn for his great versatility m 
learning new tilings. But even he returned without 
wresting the secret of the art. 

So the time passed on, and my impatience grew 
with the time. I plied every chance visitor to the 
Ashram who was likely to possess some information 
about handspmmng with questions- about the art But 
the art being confined to women and having been all 
but exterminated, if there was some stray spinner 
still surviving in some obscure corner, only a mem- 
ber of that sex was likely to find out her where- 
abouts. 

In the year 1917 I was taken by my Gujarati 
friends to preside at the Broach Educational Confe- 
rence It was here that I discovered that remarkable 
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lady Gangabchn Majmudar She was a widow, 
but her enterprising spirit knew no bounds. Her 
education, in the accepted sense of the term, was 
not much. But in courage and commonsense she 
easily surpassed the general run of our educated 
women She had already got nd of the curse of un- 
touch ability, and fearlessly moved among and served 
tile suppressed classes She had means of her own, 
and her needs were few. She had a well seasoned 
constitution, and went about cvcryivhere without 
an escort She felt quite at home on horseback. I 
came to know her more intimately at the Godhra 
Conference To her I poured out my grief about the 
charkha, and she lightened my burden by a promise 
to prosecute an earnest and incessant search for the 
spinning wheel 



XL 

FOUND AT LAST! 


At last, after no end of wandering in Gujarat, 
Gangabehn found the spinning wheel in Vijapur in 
the Baroda State. Quite a number] of people there 
had spinning wheels in their homes, but had long 
since consigned them to the lofts as useless lumber. 
They expressed to Gangabehn their readiness to 
resume spinning, if someone pronused to provide 
them with a regular supply of slivers, and to buy the 
yarn spun by them. Gangabehn communicated the 
joyful news to me The providing of slivers was found 
to be a difficult task. On my mentioning the thing to 
the late Umar Sobani, he solved the difficulty by 
immediately undertaking to send a sufficient supply 
of slivers from his mill. I sent to Gangabehn the sli- 
vers received from Umar Sobani, and soon yarn began 
to pour in at such a rate that it became quite a pro- 
blem how to cope with it. 

Mr. Umar Sobani’s generosity was great, but 
still one could not go on taking advantage of it for 
ever. I felt ill at ease, continuously receiving slivers 
from him Moreover, it seemed j.to me to be funda- 
mentally wrong to use mill-slivers. If one could use 
mill-slivers, why not use mill-yarn as welP Surely 
no mills supplied slivers to tlie ancients^ How did 
they make their slivers then^ With these tlioughts 
in my mind I suggested to Gangabehn to find caiders 
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who could supply slivers. She confidently undertook 
tlie task. She engaged a carder ^vho was prepared to 
card cotton He demanded tliirty-five rupees, if not 
mucli more, per month I considered no price too 
high at tlie time. She trained a few youngsters to 
make slivers out of tlie carded cotton I begged for 
cotton m Bombay Sjt Yashvantprasad Desai at once 
responded Gangabehn’s enterprise thus prospered 
beyond expectations She found out weavers to weave 
the yarn that was spun in Vijapur, and soon Vijapur ^ 
Khadi gained a name for itself. 

While these developments were taking place in 
Vijapur, the spmmng wheel gained a rapid footing in 
the Ashram Maganlal Gandhi, by bringing to bear 
all his splendid mechanical talent on tlie wheel, made 
many improvements in it, and wheels and their acces- 
sories began to be manufactured at the Ashram 
The first piece of Khadi manufactured in the Ashram 
cost 17 annas per yard I did not hesitate to commend 
this very coarse Khadi at that rate to friends, who 
willingly paid the price 

I was laid up in bed at Bombay But I was fit 
enough to make searches for the wheel tliere At last 
I chanced upon two spinners They charged one 
rupee for a seer of yarn, t e , 28 tolas or nearly three 
quarters of a pound I was then ignorant of the eco- 
nomics of Khadi I considered no price too high for 
securing handspun yarn On comparing the rates 
paid by me with those paid in Vijapur I found that 
I was being cheated The spinners refused to agree 
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to any reduction in tlieir rates. So I had to dispense 
with their services. But they served tlieir purpose. 
They taught spinning to Shrimatis Avantikabai, 
Rainibai Kamdar, the widowed mother of Sjt. 
Shankarlal Banker and^Shrimati Vasumatibehn The 
wheel began merrily to hum in my room, and I may 
say without exaggeration that its hum had no small 
share in restoring me to health. I am prepared to 
admit that its effect was more psychological than 
physical. But then it only shows how powerfully the 
physical in man reacts to the psychological I too 
set my hand to the wheel, but did not do much with 
It at the time. 

In Bombay, again, the same old problem of 
obtaining a supply of hand-made slivers presented 
itself. A carder twanging his bow used to pass daily 
by Sjt Revashankar’s residence I sent for him and 
learnt that he carded cotton for stuffing mattresses. 
He agreed to card cotton for slivers, but demanded a 
stiff price for it, which, however, I paid. The yarn 
thus prepared I disposed of to some Vaishnava friends 
for making from it the garlands for the pavitia eka- 
dashi. Sjt Shivji started a spinning class in Bombay. 
All tliese experiments involved considerable expendi- 
ture But it was willingly defrayed by patriotic 
friends, lovers of the motherland, who had faith in 
Khadi. The money thus spent, in my humble opinion, 
was not wasted. It brought us a rich store of expe- 
rience, and revealed to us the possibilities of the spin- 
ning wheel. 
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I now grew impatient for tlie exclusive adoption 
of Khadi for my dressf My dhoti was still of Indian 
mill cloth. The coarse IChadi manufactured in the 
Ashram and at Vijapur was only 30 inches in width. 
I gave notice to Gangabehn that, unless she provided 
me with a Khadi dhoti of 45 inches width within a 
montli, I would do with coarse, short Khadi dhoti. 
The ultimatum came upon her as a shock. But she 
proved equal to the demand made upon her. Well 
within the month she sent me a pair of Khadi dhotis 
of 45 inches width, and thus relieved me from what 
would then have been a difficult situation for me 

At about the same time Sjt Lakshmidas brought 
Sjt Ramji, the weaver, with his wife Gangabehn from 
Lathi to the Ashram and got Khadi dhotis woven at 
the Ashram The part played by this couple in the 
spread of Khadi was by no means insignificant They 
imtiated a host of persons in Gujarat and also out- 
side into the art of weaving hand-spun yarn To see 
Gangabehn at her loom is a stirring sight When this 
unlettered but self-possessed sister plies at her loom, 
she becomes so lost in it that it is difficult to dis- 
tract her attention, and much more difficult to draw 
her eyes off her beloved loom 
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AN INSTRUCTIVE DIALOGUE 


From its very inception the Khadi movement, 
Swadeshi movement as it was then called, evoked 
much criticism from the mill-owners. The late Umar 
Sobani, a capable mill-owner himself, not only gave 
me the benefit of his own knowledge and experience, 
but kept me in touch with the opinion of the other 
mill-owners as well. The argument advanced by one 
of these deeply impressed him. He pressed me to 
meet him I agreed Mr. Sobani arranged the inter- 
view. The mill-owner opened the conversation 

‘You know that there has been Swadeshi agi- 
tation before now?’ 

‘Yes, I do,’ I replied. 

‘You are also aware that in the days of the Parti- 
tion we, the mill-owners, fully exploited the Swa- 
deshi movement. When it was at its height, we 
raised the prices of cloth, and did even worse things.’ 

‘Yes, I have heard something about it, and it has 
grieved me,’ 

‘I can understand your grief, but I can see no 
ground for it. We are not conducting our business 
out of philanthropy. We do it for profit, we have got 
to satisfy the shareholders The price of an article is 
governed by the demand for it. Who can check the 
law of demand and supply^ The Bengalis should have 
known that their agitation was bound to send up the 
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price of Swadeshi cloth by stimulating the demand 
for It ’ 

I interrupted. ‘The Bengalis like me were trust- 
ful in their nature They believed, in the fulness of 
their faith, that the mill-owners would not be so 
utterly selfish and unpatriotic as to betray their 
country in the hour of its need, and even to go the 
length, as they did, of fraudulently passing off foreign 
cloth as Swadeshi ’ 

‘I knew your believing nature,’ he rejoined; 
‘that is why I put you to the trouble of coming to 
me, so that I might warn you against falling mto 
the same error as these simple-hearted Bengalis ’ 

With these words the mill-owner beckoned to 
his clerk who was standing by to produce samples of 
the stuff that was being manufactured in his imll 
Pointing to It he said ‘Look at this stuff This is the 
latest variety turned out by our mill. It is meeting 
with a widespread demand We manufacture it from 
the waste. Naturally, therefore, it is cheap We send it 
as far North as the valleys of the Himalayas We have 
agencies all over the country, even in places where 
your voice or your agents can never reach You can 
thus see that we do not stand in need of more agents 
Besides, you ought to know that India’s production 
of cloth falls far short of its requirements The ques- 
tion of Swadeshi, therefore, largely resolves itself into 
one of production The moment we can increase our 
production sufficiently, and improve its quality to 
the necessary extent, the import of foreign cloth will 
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automatically cease My advice to you, therefore, 
is not to carry on your agitation on its present lines, 
but to turn your attention to the erection of fresh 
mills. Wliat we need is not propaganda to inflate 
demand for our goods, but greater production ’ 

‘Then, surely, you will bless my effort, if I am 
already engaged in that very thing,’ I asked 

‘How can that be he exclaimed, a bit puzzled, 
‘but may be, you are thinking of promoting the esta- 
bhshment of new mills, in which case you certainly 
deserve to be congratulated.’ 

‘I am not doing exactly that,’ I explained, ‘but 
I am engaged in the revival of the spinning wheel.’ 

‘What is that?’ he asked, feeling still more at 
sea, I told him all about the spinning wheel, and 
the story of my long quest after it, and added, ‘I 
am entirely of your opimon; it is no use my becom- 
ing virtually an agent for the mills. That would 
do more harm than good to tlie country. Our mills 
will not be in want of custom for a long time to 
come. My work should be, and therefore is, to 
organize the production of handspun cloth, and to 
find means for the disposal of the Khadi tlius pro- 
duced. I am, therefore, concentrating my attention 
on the production of Kfliadi. I swear by this form 
of Swadeshi, because through it I can provide work 
to the semi-starved, semi-employed women of India. 
My idea is to get these women to spin yarn, and to 
clothe the people of India with Khadi woven out of 
it. I do not know how far this movement is going 
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to succeed, at present it is only in tlic incipient stage. 
But I have full faith in it At any rate it can do no 
harm On tlie contrary to the extent tliat it can 
add to tile clotli production of the country, be it 
ever so small, it mil represent so much solid gam. 
You will dius perceive tliat my movement is free 
from the evils mentioned by you ’ 

He replied, ‘If you have additional production 
in view in organizing your movement, I have notliing 
to say against it "Whetlicr the spinning wheel can 
make headway in this age of power machinery is 
anotlier question. But I for one msh you every 
success ’ 



XLII 

ITS RISING TIDE 


I must not devote any more chapters here to a 
description of the further progress of Khadi It 
would be outside the scope of these chapters to give 
a history of my various activities after they came 
before the public eye, and I must not attempt it, if 
only because to do so would require a treatise on the 
subject. My object in writing these chapters is simply 
to describe how certain things, as it were spon- 
taneously, presented themselves to me in the course 
of ray experiments with truth. 

To resume, then, the story of the non-co-operation 
movement. Whilst the powerful Khilafat agitation 
set up by the All Brothers was m full progress, I 
had long discussions on the subject with the late 
Maulana Abdul Bari and the other Ulemas especially 
with regard to the extent to which a Musalman 
could observe the rule of non-violence. In the end 
they all agreed that Islam did not forbid its followers 
from following non-violence as a policy, and further, 
that, while they were pledged to that policy, they were 
bound faithfully to carry it out. At last the non- 
co-operation resolution was moved in the Khilafat 
conference, and carried after prolonged deliberations. 
I have a vivid recollection how once at Allahabad 
a committee sat all night deliberating upon the sub- 
ject. In the beginning the late Hakim Saheb was 
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sceptical as to die practicability of non-violent non- 
co-operation But after liis scepticism was overcome 
lie dircw himself into it heart and soul, and his 
help proved invaluable to die movement 

Next, die non-co-operation resolution was moved 
by me at die Gujarat political conference diat was 
held shortly afterwards Tlic preliminary contention 
raised by die opposition was diat it was not compe- 
tent to a provincial conference to adopt a resolution 
in advance of the Congress As against this, I sugges- 
ted diat the restriction could apply only to a back- 
ward movement, but as for going forward, die sub- 
ordinate orgamzations were not only fully competent, 
but were in duty bound to do so, if they had in 
them the necessary gnt and confidence No per- 
mission, I argued, was needed to try to enhance die 
prestige of the parent institution, provided one did 
it at one’s oivn risk The proposition was dicn dis- 
cussed on its merits, die debate being marked by its 
keenness no less dian the atmosphere of ‘sweet 
reasonableness’ in which it was conducted. On the 
ballot bemg taken the resolution was declared carried 
by an overwhelming majonty The successful passage 
of the resolution was due not a litde to the personality 
of Sjt Vallabhbhai and Abbas Tyabji The latter 
was the president, and liis leanings were all in 
favour of the non-co-operation resolution 

The All-India Congress Committee resolved to 
bold a special session of the Congress in September 
1920 at Calcutta to deliberate on this question. 
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Preparations were made for it on a large scale. Lala 
Lajpat Rai was elected President. Congress and 
Khilafat specials were run to Calcutta from Bombay. 
At Calcutta there was a mammoth gathering of dele- 
gates and visitors. 

At the request of Maulana Shaukat All I pre- 
pared a draft of the non-co-operation resolution m 
the train. Up to this time I had more or less avoid- 
ed the use of the word non-violent in my drafts. I 
invariably made use of this word m my speeches. 
My vocabulary on the subject was still m process of 
formation. I found that I could not bring home 
my meamng to purely Moslem audiences with the 
help of the Samskrit eqmvalent for non-violent. I 
therefore asked Maulana Abul Kalam Azad to give 
me some other equivalent for it. He suggested the 
word ba-aman; similarly for non-co-operation he 
suggested the phrase tark-i-mavalat. 

Thus, while I was still busy devising suitable 
Hindi, Gujarati and Urdu phraseology for non-co- 
operation, I was called upon to frame the non-co- 
operation resolution for that eventful Congress. In 
the original draft the word ‘non-violent’ had been 
left out by me. I had handed over the draft to 
Maulana Shaukat All who was travelling in the same 
compartment, without noticing the omission. During 
the night I discovered tlie error. In the mormng I 
sent Mahadev with the message that the omission 
should be made good before the draft was sent to tlie 
press. But I have an impression that the draft was 
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printed before the insertion could be made The 
Subjects Committee was to have met the same even- 
ing I had therefore to make the necessary correc- 
tion in the printed copies of the draft I afterwards 
saw that there would have been great difficulty, had 
I not been ready with my draft 

None the less my plight was pitiable indeed I 
was absolutely at sea as to who would support the 
resolution and who would oppose it Nor had I any 
idea as to the attitude that Lalaji would adopt I 
only saw an imposing phalanx of veteran warriors 
assembled for the fray at Calcutta, Dr. Besant, Pandit 
Malaviyaji, Sjt Vijayaraghavachari, Pandit Motilalji 
and the Deshabandhu being some of them 

In my resolution non-co-operation was postulated 
only with a view to obtaining redress of the Punjab 
and the Khilafat wrongs That, however, did not 
appeal to Sjt Vijayaraghavachari Tf non-co-opera- 
tion was to be declared, why should it be with reference 
to particular wrongs^ The absence of Swaraj was 
the biggest wrong that the country was labouring 
under, It should be against that that non-co-operation 
should be directed,’ he argued Pandit Motilalji also 
wanted the demand for Swaraj to be included in the 
resolution I readily accepted the suggestion and 
incorporated the demand for Swaraj in my resolution, 
which was passed after an exhaustive, serious and 
somewhat stormy discussion 

Motilalji was the first to join the movement I 
still remember the sweet discussion that I had with 
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him on the resolution. He suggested some changes 
m its phraseology which I adopted. He undertook 
to win the Deshabandhu for the movement. The 
Deshabandhu’s heart was inclined towards it, but 
he felt sceptical as to the capacity of the people 
to carry out the programme. It was only at the 
Nagpur Congress that he and Lalaji accepted it 
wholeheartedly. 

I felt the loss of the late Lokamanya very deeply 
at the special session. It has been my firm faith to 
this day that, had the Lokamanya been then alive, he 
would have given his benedictions to me on that 
occasion. But even if it had been otherwise, and he 
had opposed the movement, I should stiU have esteem- 
ed his opposition as a privilege and an education for 
myself. We had our dififerences of opimon always, 
but they never led to bitterness. He always allowed 
me to believe that the ties between us were of the 
closest. Even as I write these lines, the circumstances 
of his death stand forth vividly before my mind’s 
eye. It was about the hour of midnight, when Pat- 
wardhan, who was then working with me, conveyed 
over the telephone the news of his death. I was 
at that time surrounded by my companions Spon- 
taneously the exclamation escaped my lips, ‘My 
strongest bulwark is gone.’ The non-co-operation 
movement was then in full swing, and I was eagerly 
looking forward to encouragement and inspiration 
from him. "What his attitude would have been with 
regard to the final phase of non-co-operation wH 
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always be a matter of speculation, and an idle one 
at that But tins much is certain, — that the deep 
void left by his death weighed heavily upon every- 
body present at Calcutta Everyone felt the absence 
of his counsels in that hour of crisis in the nation’s 
history 



XLIII 

AT NAGPUR 

The resolutions adopted at the Calcutta special 
session of the Congress were to be confirmed at its 
annual session at Nagpur. Here again, as at 
Calcutta, there was a great rush of visitors and dele- 
gates. The number of delegates in the Congress had not 
been limited yet. As a result, so far as I can remem- 
ber, the figure on this occasion reached about 
fourteen thousand. Lalaji pressed for a slight amend- 
ment to the clause about the boycott of schools, which 
I accepted. Similarly, some amendments were made 
at the instance of the Deshabandhu, after which the 
non-co-operation resolution was passed unanimously. 

The resolution regarding the revision of the Con- 
gress constitution too was to be taken up at this 
session of the Congress. The sub-committee’s draft 
was presented at the Calcutta special session. The 
matter had therefore been thoroughly ventilated and 
thrashed out. At the Nagpur session, where it came 
up for final disposal, Sjt C. Vijayaraghavachariar 
was the President. The Subjects Committee passed 
the draft with only one important change. In my 
draft the number of delegates had been fixed, I tbink, 
at 1,500; the Subjects Committee substituted in its 
place the figure 6,000. In my opinion this increase 
was the result of hasty judgment, and experience of 
all these years has only confirmed me in my view. 
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I hold Ji to be nn inter delusion to bchc\c that a 
large number of delcgalts js ni any nay a help to 
the bctiti conduct of the business, or that it safeguards 
the pi inciplc of dcmocracN rificcn liiindrcd delegates, 
jealous of the jnicicsts of the people, bioad-mindcd 
and truthful, would any day be a bcttci safeguard 
for democracs than si\ thousand nicsponsiblc men 
chosen anvhow. To safcguaid dcmociacy the people 
musthax c a keen sense of jndcpcndciicc, self-i cspect and 
their oneness, and should insist upon choosing as their 
representatnes only such pcisons as arc good and 
true But obsessed with the idea of numbers as the 
Subjects Committee was, it would has c liked to go 
even beyond the figure of siv thousand The limit 
of si\ thousand was therefore m the natuic of a 
compromise. 

The question of the goal of the Congress formed 
a subject for keen discussion. In the constitution that 
I had presented, the goal of the Congiess was the 
attainment of Sw'araj w’lthin the British Empire if 
possible and is^ithout if ncccssar)'. A party in tlic 
Congress w’anted to limit the goal to Swaraj ivithin 
the British Empire only Its vicw'point was put forth 
by Pandit Mala\iyaji and Mr Jinnah But they 
were not able to get many votes Again the draft 
constitution provided that the means for the attain- 
ment were to be peaceful and legitimate This con- 
dition too came in for opposition, it being contended 
that there should be no restriction upon the means 
to be adopted But the Congress adopted the original 
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draft after an instructive and frank discussion. I am 
of opinion that, if this constitution had been worked 
out by the people honestly, intelligently and zealously. 
It would have become a potent instrument of mass 
education, and the very process of working it out 
would have brought us Swaraj. But a discussion of 
the theme would be irrelevant here. 

Resolutions about Hindu-Muslim unity, the 
removal of untouchability and Khadi too were passed 
in this Congress, and since then the Hindu members 
of the Congress have taken upon themselves the 
responsibihty of ridding Hinduism of the curse of 
untouchabihty, and the Congress has established a 
living bond of relationship with the ‘skeletons’ of 
India through Khadi. The adoption of non-co-opera- 
tion for the sake of the Khilafat was itself a great 
practical attempt made by the Congress to bring 
about Hindu-Mushm umty. 



FAREWELL 


The time has now come to bring these Chapters 
to a close 

My life from this point onward has been so 
publie that there is hardly anything about it that people 
do not know Moreover, since 1921 I have worked 
in such close association with the Congress leaders 
that I can hardly describe any episode in my hfe 
since tlien without referring to my relations witli 
them For though Shraddhanandji, the Deshabandhu, 
Hakim Saheb and Lalaji are no more with us today, 
we have the good luck to have a host of other veteran 
Congress leaders still living and working in our midst 
The history of the Congress, since the great changes 
in It that I have described above, is still in the mak- 
ing And my principal experiments during the past 
seven years have all been made through the Con- 
gress A reference to my relations with the leaders 
would therefore be unavoidable, if I set about des- 
cribing my experiments further And this I may 
not do, at any rate for the present, if only from a 
sense of propriety. Lastly, my conelusions from my 
current experiments can hardly as yet be regarded as 
decisive It therefore seems to me to be my plain 
duty to close this narrative here In fact my pen 
instinctively refuses to proceed further 

It IS not without a wrench that I have to take 
leave of the reader I set a high value on my 
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experiments. I do not know whether I have been able 
to do justice to them. I can only say that I have 
spared no pains to give a faithful narrative. To 
describe tiuth, as it has appeared to me, and in the 
exact manner m which I have arrived at it, has been 
my ceaseless effort. The exercise has given me in- 
effable mental peace, because it has been my fond 
hope that it might bring faith in Truth and Ahimsa 
to waverers. 

My uniform experience has convinced me that 
there is no other God than Truth. And if every 
page of these chapters does not proclaim to the reader 
that the only means for the realization of Truth is 
Ahimsa, I shall deem all my labour in writing these 
chapters to have been in vain And, even though 
my efforts in this behalf may prove fruitless, let the 
readers know that the vehicle, not the great principle, 
IS at fault. After all, however sincere my strivings 
after Ahimsa may have been, they have still been 
imperfect and inadequate. The little fleeting glimpses, 
therefore, that I have been able to have of Truth 
can hardly convey an idea of the indescribable 
lustre of Truth, a million times more intense than that 
of the sun we daily see with our eyes In fact what 
I have caught is only the faintest glimmer of that 
mighty effulgence. But this much I can say ivith 
assurance, as a result of all my experiments, tliat 
a perfect vision of Truth can only follow a complete 
reahzation of Ahimsa. 

To see the universal and all-pervading Spirit of 
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Truth face to face one must be able to love the 
meanest of creation as oneself And a man who 
aspires after that cannot afford to keep out of any 
field of life That is why my devotion to Truth has 
drawn me into the field of politics, and I can say 
without the slightest hesitation, and yet in all humihty, 
that those who say that religion has nothing to do 
with politics do not know what religion means 

Identification with everything that lives is im- 
possible without self-purification, without self-puri- 
fication the observance of the law of Ahimsa must 
remain an empty dream, God can never be realized 
by one who is not pure of heart Self-purification 
therefore must mean purification in all the walks of 
life And purification being highly infectious, puri- 
fication of oneself necessarily leads to tlie purification 
of one’s surroundings 

But the path of self-purification is hard and steep. 
To attain to perfect purity one has to become ab- 
solutely passion-free in thought, speech and action; 
to rise above the opposing currents of love and hatred, 
attachment and repulsion I know that I have not 
in me as yet the triple purity, in spite of constant 
ceaseless striving for It That is why the world’s praise 
fails to move me, indeed it very often stings me To 
conquer the subtle passions seems to me to be harder 
far than the physical conquest of the world by the 
force of arms Ever since my return to India I have 
had experiences of tlie dormant passions lying hidden 
within me The knowledge of them has made me 
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feel humiliated though not defeated. The experiences 
and experiments have sustained me and given me 
great joy But I know tliat I have still before me a 
difficult path to traverse. I must reduce myself to zero. 
So long as a man does not of his own free will put 
himself last among his fellow creatures, there is no 
salvation for him. Aliimsa is the farthest limit of 
humihty. 

In bidding farewell to the reader, for the time 
being at any rate, I ask him to join with me in prayer 
to the God of Truth that He may grant me the boon 
of Ahimsa in mind, word and deed. 
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525, 527, 528, 529 
Courland, s s , the author sails 
on board, 271 , passes through 
a storm on sea, 276-77, its 
passengers’ landmg oppos- 
ed by Durban whites, 279-83 
Cow Protection, 635-36 
Cow with five feet, 582 
Crewe, Lord, 519 
Cniic, The, 443, 454 
Current Thought, 475 
Cursetji, Mr C M , 261 
Gurzon, Lord, his darbar, 342, 
the author’s talk with a Raja 
about It, 343 

DADA Abdulla & Go , 151, 170, 
186, 195, 209, 210, 216, the 
author accepts their offer to 
go to South Africa to help 
in their suit, 149-50, the 
author gets their case settled 
out of court, 197-99, pur- 
chases s s Courland, 271, 
threatened by Durban whites 
to send back their steam- 
ers, 279-83 

Dadabhai Naoroji, 63, the au- 
thor attends addresses b>, 
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122, and presents the note 
of introduction to, 122 
Dadibarjor, Dr , the ship’s 
doctor, dresses the author’s 
injunes when he was lynched 
in Durban, 286 
Daily News, The, 69 
Daily Telegraph, The, 69 
Dalai, Dr , 680 

Dancing, the author’s lessons in, 
74, 75 

Dambehn, 592 
Daibhanga, 609 
Das, Deshabandhu C R, 711, 
722, 723, 725, 726, 728, 745, 
748, 751 

Dave, Kevalram, 52, helps the 
audior in his legal practice, 
363, 365 

Dave, Mavji, advises the author 
to become a barrister, 51, 52 
Dawud Muhammad, Sheth, 
209, 212 

Dayanand, Swami, 355 
Deck passengers, 578 
Delhi, 566, 600, 601, 658, 660, 
664, 666, 688, 692, 693, 714, 
719 

Desai, Mahadev, 627, 649, 685, 
692, 744 


Desai, Mrs Durga, 627 
Desai, Sjt Gunvantrai, nurses 
plague patients, 433 
Desai, Sjt Jivanlal, 590 
Desai, Sjt Pragji, 497 
Desai, Sjt Valji Govindji, 475 
Desai, Sjt Yashvantprasad, 735 
Deshpande, Sjt Gangadhar- 
rao, 627 

Deshpande, Sjt Keshavrao, 261, 
262, 568 

Dev, Dr, 562, 580, 628, 629 
Devdas, 627 

Dharanidhar Prasad, Babu, 613, 
625 

Dhoraji, 54 

Dhruva, Sjt Anandshankar, 654 
Dick, Miss, 420, 421, 424 
Dietetics, the author’s experi- 
ments in, 81-86, 187, 311-12, 

404, milk to be avoided, 

405, difficulty of avoiding it, 
405, 406, 407, further ex- 
periments in, 476, 477, fast- 
mg, 476-77, 492-95, the 
author gives up tea and 
resolves to finish last meal 
before sunset, 485, gives up 
salt and pulses, 486, gives 
up milk, 489-90, the author 
takes goat’s milk, 679 
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Dilshad Begam, 599 
Disraehj 111 
Doke, Rev Joseph, 438 
Dudabhai, 592, 593 
Durban, 156, 158, 162, 164, 

165, 167, 205, 221, 226, 270, 
278, 279, 280, 293, 324, 

375, 400, 412, 419, 439, 

445, 448, 450, 454, 462, 467, 
468, 481, 488, 539 
Dvivedi, Sjt M N, 392 

EDUCATION, author’s experi- 
ments in and views on, 449- 
513 

Edward VII, Kmg, 256 
Eggs, the author’s lapse into 
takmg, 83-84, he refuses to 
give — to his son in his 

dangerous illness, 367 
Eiffel Tower, 76, the author’s 
reflections on, 114, 115 
Ekadasht, 477, 492 
Elgin, Lord, 232 
Ellerthorpe, Mr , 263 
Elocution, the author’s lessons 
in, 74 

Equity, 120, 123 
Escombe, Mr, the attorney of 
Dada Abdulla in Durban, 


206, 210, 291, gets the 
Indians to register as voters, 
206, presents the author’s 
application for admission 
as advocate, 215, 217, takes 
part m anti-Indian meetings, 
280, advises the author to 
land at Durban at dusk, 284, 
regrets the author’s injuries, 
288, 289, supports the 

author’s proposal of an 
Indian ambulance corps, 321 
Ethics of diet, 67-68, 88-89 
Euclid, 23 

Europeanization, by the author, 
of his family, 134, 275-76 
Evidence Act, 137 
Exhibition at Pans m 1890, the 
author visits, 114-15 

FAMINE relief in India, the 
author gets South African 
Indians to contnbute to, 
325-26 

Fasting, from a religious stand- 
point, 476-77, 492-93, as 
penance, 510-12, 513, in 
connection with the Ahmeda- 
bad mill-hands’ strike, 643- 
44, in connection with the 
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Rowlatt Act Satyagraha, 

686 

Fergusson College, 264 
Footpatlis, in the Transvaal, 
Indians forbidden to use, 
190, the autnor kicked for 
using, 192 
Fort, Bombay, 696 
French, 74, 78, 95, 110, 113 
Fulchand, 673 

GABB, Miss, 181 
Gait, Sir Edward, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Bihar, 632, 
633 

Gallwey, Colonel, 529 
Gandhi, Chhaganlal, 447, 471, 
586 

Gandhi, Karamchand, the 
author’s father, Diwan m 
Porbandar, Rajkot and 
Vankaner, 4, his character, 
4-5 , comes into conflict with 
the Political Agent, 4, read- 
ing the Gita, 5, sustains an 
accident, 13, nursed by the 
author, 21, his illness and 
death, 40-42 

Gandhi, Maganlal, 347, 471, 
474, 571, 572, 580, 593, 643, 


730, foremost among the 
author’s co-workers, 449, 
453-54, 569, 580, 640, 735 
Gandhi, Manilal, the author’s 
son, 483, his illness and 
recovery, 367-71 
Gandhi, Mohandas, the author, 
birth and childhood in Por- 
bandar, 6, goes to Rajkot at 
the age of 7, 7, truthful and 
shy at school, 7, fails to take 
the teacher’s hmt to 'copy’, 
8, deeply impressed by plays 
about Shravana and Harish- 
chandra, 8-9, married at the 
age of thirteen, 10, his reflec- 
tions on marriage among 
Hindus, 1 1 , learns the lesson 
of conjugal fidelity from 
a pice pamphlet, 15, a 
jealous husband, 15, impo- 
ses undue restrictions on and 
quarrels with his \wfe, 15- 

16, passionately fond of her, 

17, tries to educate her 
against her will, 17, wins 
prizes and scholarships at 
the High School, Rajkot, 
19, dislikes sports and gym- 
nastics, but forms the habit 
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of taking long walks, 20, 
fined for absence at the 
gymnasium, 21 , deeply pain- 
ed on being suspected of 
lying, 21 , neglects to improve 
his handwntmg, 22, his 
study of geometry, 22-23, of 
Sanskrit, 23, his reflections 
on the languages essential m 
Indian educational curri- 
cula, 24-25, misled by a 
friend into taking meat as 
a cure for physical weak- 
ness and cowardice, 27-33, 
gives up meat-eating as it 
necessitated lymg to his 
mother, 32-33, taken by the 
same friend to a brothel, but 
escaped unscathed by the 
grace of God, 33-34, and 
made wrongly to suspect and 
persecute his ivife, 34-35, 
takes to smoking and steals 
coppers to purchase cigaret- 
tes, 36, attempts suicide for 
want of independence, 37, 
gives up smoking and steal- 
mg coppers, 37, steals a bit 
of gold to clear a brother’s 
debt, 38, confesses the theft 


to his father, 38-39, nurses 
his father in his last illness, 
but lust prevents him from 
attending upon him dunng 
his last moments, 40-43, a 
child IS born to him and soon 
dies, 44, taught to repeat 
Ramanama by his nurse Ram- 
bha, 45, learns Rama Raksha 
by heart, 46, fascinated by 
the Tulasi Ramayana reading 
of Ladha Maharaj in Por- 
bandar, 46, hears the Bhaga- 
vat m Rajkot, 47, and learns 
toleration for all rehgions, 
48, Christianity then an ex- 
ception, 48, reads Mam- 
smrili and inchnes towards 
atheism, 49, learns to return 
good for evil from Shamal 
Bhatt’s stanza, 50, appears for 
Matnculation at Ahmeda- 
bad, 51 , joins the Samaldas 
College, Bhavnagar, 51, 
advised by Mavji Dave to 
become a barrister, 51-52, 
seeks the support of Mr Lely, 
55, overcomes his mother’s 
objections to his going to 
England by taking a voiv 
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before Becharji Swami not to 
touch wine, woman and 
meat, 56, outcasted for fore- 
ign travel, 57-59, sails for 
England and reaches London 
with Sjt Mazmudar, 60-63, 
taught Enghsh etiquette by 
Dr P J Mehta, 64, feels 
lonely and homesick, 65, 
goes to live with a friend who 
reasons with him to resume 
meat-eatmg, 67-68, finds 
out a vegetarian restaurant, 
reads Salt’s Plea for Vege- 
tariantsm and is converted, 
69-70, the friend’s last effort 
to induce him to take meat, 
72-73, trymg to become an 
English gentleman and tak- 
ing lessons in dancing, French 
and elocution, 73-74, gives 
up the attempt and becomes 
a serious student, 75, keeps 
regular accounts and tries 
to economize, 76-77, appears 
at tlie London Matriculation 
and IS ploughed in Latin, 

78- 79, further simplifies his 
life and cooks for himself, 

79- 80, his experiments m 


dietetics, 81-85, his lapse 
mto taking eggs, 83-84, his 
observations about the mter- 
pretation of vows, 84-85, 
starts a vegetarian club, 85, 
his unsuccessful opposition to 
the expulsion of Dr Alhn- 
son from the Vegetanan Soa- 
ety for his advocacy of birth 
control, 88-89, his first fai- 
lures as a speaker, 89-90, 
passes for a bachelor m a 
family but soon reveak the 
fact of his child marnage, 
93-98, reads the Gita and 
IS charmed by it, 99-100, 
reads The Light of Asia, 100, 
introduced to Madame Bla- 
vatskyandMrs Besant, 100, 
reads the former’s Key to 
Theosophy, 100, reads the Old 
Testament with an effort, 
101, reads the New Testa- 
ment and IS touched by the 
Sermon on the Mount, 101, 
reads Carlyle’s Heroes and 
Hero-worship, 102, attend*^ 
Bradlaugh’s funeral, 102, 
an incident strengthens his 
theism, 103, moved to lust 
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by a woman but saved by 
a fnend’s warning, 105, 
his contact with Narayan 
Hemchandra, 108-13, visits 
Pans and attends the exhi- 
bition of 1890, 114, his ap- 
preciation of Ghnstian devo- 
tion, 115, his reflections on 
the Eiflel Tower, 115-16, 
reads Roman and English 
Law, 119-20, IS called to the 
bar, 120, meets Dadabhai 
Naoroji, 122, consults Mr 
Pmcutt and is encouraged 
by his advice, 122-23, returns 
to India, 124, the death of 
his mother, 128, meets Ray- 
chandbhai and is captivated 
by him, 128, caste trouble 
over his foreign voyage, 132- 
33, mtroduces European 
ways mto his family, 134, 
leaves Rajkot for Bombay to 
practise at the High Court, 
135, fails to conduct his 
first case, 138-39, his un- 
successful attempt to get a 
teacher’s post, 140, returns 
to Rajkot, 140, insulted by a 
Pohucal Agent, 144-45, 


disgusted with Kathiawad 
politics, 148, accepts offer to 
go to South Africa fora case, 
149-50, another child bom, 

151, sails for S Africa, 

152, taken to a house of ill 
fame at Zanzibar, but saved, 
154, reaches Durban, 156, 
contact with Abdulla Sheth, 
156-57, refuses to obey 
magistrate’s order to take 
off his turban and leaves 
the court, 158, descnbes the 
various classes of the Indian 
commumty m S Africa and 
their condition, 158-59, 
makes friends in Durban, 
162, studies the case, 162-63 
leaves for Pretona, 164, 
pushed out of the train at 
Mantzburg, 166, assaulted 
by a leader of a stage-coach, 
169, reaches Johannesburg 
and IS refused admission to 
hotel, 171, further hardships 
on the way, 173-74, reaches 
Pretona, 174, meets Mr 
Baker, 181-85, his Christian 
contact and study of Chns- 
tianity, 181-85, makes his 
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first public speech at a meet- 
ing of Indians, 186, meets 
the Bntish Agent, 189, gets 
from Dr ICrausc a pass to be 
out of doors at all hours, 
191, kicked by President 
Kruger’s sentry for using the 
footpath, 192, learns tlie 
pracbee of law, 195-99, gets 
Dada Abdulla’s case settled 
out of court, 198-99, attends 
a Christian Convention, 
201 , his difficulties m accep- 
ting Christianity, 202-03, 
overvs helmed by Tolstoy’s 
The Kingdom of God Is Wtlhtn 
low, 204, prepares to return 
home but is detained to 
help the Indians to fight 
against a disfranchismg bill, 
207-08, struggle against the 
bill, 209-14, settles in Natal 
214, admitted as advocate 
of the Supreme Court in 
spite of opposition, 216-18, 
founds the Natal Indian 
Congress and the Colomal- 
bom Indian Educational 
Association, 220-25, writes 
two pamphlets, 225, helps 


Balasundaram, 226-29, 
unsuccessful opposition to 
the £3 tax, 230-34, his 
comparative study of reli- 
gions, 235-38, playfully 
induces a child to dislike 
meat and is therefore warn- 
ed off by the mother, 238-39, 
disillusioned about a wicked 
companion whom he expels, 
240-44, sails for home and 
reads Urdu and Tamil on 
the voyage, 245-48, reaches 
Calcutta, 248, meets Mr 
Chesney of The Pmeer, 
249-50, writes the Green 
Pamphlet in Rajkot, 250, 
serves on the samtary com- 
mittee, 251-54, his loyalty 
to the British Constitution 
255-57 , meets Ranade, 
Tyabji, Pherozeshah and 
Wacha, 257-58, his passion 
for nursing, 259, his speech 
at the Bombay meeting, 
260-61, meets Pestonji Pad- 
shah, 262-63, meets Tilak, 
Gokhale and Bhandarkar 
and addresses meeting m 
Poona, 264-66, and in 
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Madras, 266-67 , meets Suren- 
dranath, 268, and Saunders 
of The Englishman, 270, sud- 
denly recalled to Africa, 270, 
sails on board s s Courland 
with family, 271 , determines 
dress, etc , for family, 275-76, 
a storm at sea, , his 

and feUow-passengers’ lan- 
ding opposed by whites but 
permitted at last, 279-83, 
lynched m Durban, 285, 
but dechnes to prosecute 
assailants, 289-90, unsuccess- 
ful struggle against two anti- 
Indian bills m Natal Assem- 
bly, 292, his reflections on 
managing pubhc bodies with 
permanent funds, 293-95 , 
the education of his children 
296-300, treats a leper and 
serves in a hospital, 301-02, 
nurses his children, 302, sees 
through the safe delivery of 
his last baby, 303 , Raychand- 
bhai turns his thoughts to 
hrahmacharya, 305-06, his 
strivings after self-control, 
307-09, his views on tlic im- 
portance of vows, 308, takes 


the brahmacharya vow, 311, 
the conditions of brahmacharya, 
311-15; does his own -vyashing 
and hair cutting, 316-18, 
leads an Indian ambulance 
corps in the Boer War, 
320-23, his efforts at sani- 
tary reform, 324-26, gets the 
Indian settlers to contribute 
for famine relief m India, 
325-26, makes a public trust 
of gifts made to him, 327-31, 
returns to India and at- 
tends the Indian National 
Congress at Calcutta in 1901 , 
332-35 , does scavenger’s 
work there, 335, works as 
Ghoshal Babu’s clerk and 
bearer, 336-38, his experi- 
ence of Congress Subjects 
Committee, 339-41, his re- 
soluUon on Indian grievan- 
ces in S Africa passed in the 
Congress, 341 , his talk with 
a Raja about Curzon’s 
darbar, 342-43, his reflec- 
tions on Rajas bedecked like 
women, 343-44, stays with 
Gokhale, 345-46, meets Dr 
P C Ray, 345, meets 
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Kilicliann Bancrji, 349-50, 
\nsits the Kali temple, 350, liis 
reflections on animal sacri- 
fice, 350-52, his unsuccessful 
attempts at meeting Deven- 
dranath Tagore and Viacka- 
nand, 353, meets Sister 
j\i\cdita, 353-54, visits Bur- 
ma, 355, lca\cs Calcutta 
and trascls third class, 356, 
his reflections on the hard- 
ships and unpleasant habits 
of tliird-class passengers, 
357-59, reaches Benares, 
359, visits the Kashi Vishva- 
natli temple and is disap- 
pointed, 359-60, waits upon 
Mrs Besant, 362, practises 
law in Rajkot, 363-66, his 
expencncc of the inconsidc- 
rateness of an English oflicial, 
365, goes to Bombay for 
practice, 366, the illness of 
his son Manilal, 367-71, 
his refusal to give Manilal 
chicken broth, 367-68, Mani- 
lal’s recovery, 370, called 
again to South Africa, 373, 
sails for South Africa with 
Maganlal Gandhi and other 


youths, 374, encounters diffi- 
culty in going from Natal to 
the Transvaal 380-82, ex- 
cluded fiom the Indian depu- 
tation by the Asiatic Depart- 
ment, 385, decides to re- 
main m the Transvaal in 
order to fight tlic Asiatic 
Department, 388, enrolled 
in tlic Transvaal Supreme 
Court, 388, his views on life 
insurance, 390, comes in 
contact with Theosopbists, 
391, reads Hindu religious 
books including the Bhaga- 
lad Gila with them, 392, tries 
to learn the Gita by heart 
during morning ablutions, 
393, the Gita becomes an 
infallible guide of conduct 
for him, 393-94, surrenders 
his insurance policy and 
determines to devote himself 
entirely to service of huma- 
nity, 394-95 , his renunciation 
hurts his brother who how- 
ever comes round at last, 395, 
helps a vegetarian restau- 
rant in Johannesburg, 398, 
lends money to the restaurant 
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and loses it, 398-99, warned 
by a fnend against such 
ventures, 398-99, his ex- 
periments in earth and water 
treatment, 400-03, believes 
that man’s diet should con- 
sist of fnut and nuts, but 
obhged to take milk as he 
could not otherwise rebuild 
a shattered constitution, 405- 
06, confident that restramt 
m diet essential to a seeker, 
406, gets corrupt officers to 
be prosecuted, 408-09, his 
views on Ahimsa, 410-11, 
treats clerks as members of 
the family, 412, makes his 
wife clean an untouchable 
clerk’s pot, and is enraged 
with her for her reluctance, 
413-14, writes as the spirit 
prompts him, 416, receives 
English friends as members of 
the family, 419, his friendly 
relations wth Miss Dick, 
421 , with Miss Schlesin, 
422-23, starts Indian Opinion, 
424, and is trained in self- 
restraint therethrough, 426, 
gives legal advice to the 


Johannesburg Indians in land 
acquisition cases, 430-31, 
nurses plague patients, 433- 
37, puts plague patients 
under the earth treatment, 

437, meets Mr Albert West, 

438, induces him to take 
charge of the Indian Opinion 
press, 439, meets Mr Polak, 
443, his credulity, 444, 
deeply impressed by Ruskin’s 
Unto This Last, 444-46, cures 
his son’s broken arm by 
earth treatment, 457-58, 
acts as the best man at 
Polak’s wedding, 459-60, 
grinds flour and prepares 
bread at home, 462, teaches 
his sons scavenging and nur- 
sing, but neglects their lite- 
rary education, 463-64, in- 
sists upon talking to his 
children in Gujarati, 465, 
forms an Indian Ambulance 
Corps during the Zulu ‘re- 
bellion’, 466-67, his views on 
the importance of brahma- 
char}a, 470-73, takes the vow 
of brahmachaiya for life, 473, 
his further experiments m 
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dictcucs, 476-79, cures Ins 
wife b> hydropithic treat- 
ment, '383, gives up salt and 
pulses in order to support 
his wife in carrying out her 
resolve, '186-87, gives up 
milk, '189-90, lakes to fruit 
diet, 490, takes to fasting, 
492-95, teaches children m 
Tolsto) Farm, 496-99, docs 
not believe m text-books, 
502, his vieus on spiritual 
training, 504-07, opposed to 
corporal punishment, 506-07 , 
the problem of bad boys, 
508 09, fasts as a penance 
for the lapse of his pupils, 
510-13, leaves South Africa 
for England, 514, forms an 
Indian Volunteer Corps at 
the beginning of the Great 
War, 517-20, defends lus 
participation in the War, 
521-24, offers a miniature 
Satyagraha in connection 
with the Indian Volunteer 
Corps, 525-30, asked by 
Gokhale to take milk for 
health but respectfully dec- 
hnes, 531-33, suffers from 


pleurisy, 534-36, leaves Eng- 
land for India, 536, the 
voyage home, 537-39, his 
reminiscences of tlie bar in 
South Africa, 540-43, never 
takes false cases or coaches 
witnesses, 541-43, admission 
of error against chent’s in- 
terest, 542-43, asks magis- 
trate to dismiss the case of 
his client who was subse- 
quently discovered to have 
brought him a false ease, 
547, his clients become co- 
workers, 549, saves Parsi 
Rustomji from a bad scrape, 
550-53, makes a Gujarati 
speech where others spoke 
in English, 559, meets Lord 
Willingdon, 560, with 
Gokhale in Poona, 561-62, 
gets the Viramgam customs 
cordon removed, 563-66, 
his expenences of travelling 
third class, 572-74, 580, 600- 
01, decides not to join the 
Servants of India Society, 
575-76, attends the Kumbha 
Mela, 579-83, does scaveng- 
ing there, 580, troubled by 
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darshan seekers, 581, limits 
himself to five articles of 
diet, 583, meets Shraddha- 
nandji, 584, how he dis- 
carded his shtkha and sacred 
thread, 585, decides to re- 
grow the shikha, 587, at 
Lakshmanjhula, 588, founds 
the Satyagraha Ashram m 
Ahmedabad, 589, admits un- 
touchables to the Satyagraha 
Ashram, 592, receives much 
needed monetary help from 
an unexpected quarter, 593- 
94, gets indentured emigra- 
tion abolished, 597-602, 
troubled by C I D , 600, 
obtams redress for Ghampa- 
ran peasants, 603-34, dis- 
obeys order to leave Gham- 
paran, 613, case against him 
withdrawn, 618-19, conducts 
an inquiry in Ghamparan, 
€21-24, opens village schools 
there, and tries to improve 
village samtation, and pro- 
vide medical relief, 629-31, 
appointed by Government 
member of Inqmry Gommit- 
tee ivhich found in favour 


of the ryots, 632-34, leads 
mill-hands’ strike in Ahmeda- 
bad, 635-38, removes Satya- 
graha Ashram to Sabarmati, 
639-41, fasts m connection 
will rmll-hands’ stnke,642-45, 
participates in the war con- 
ference, 658-62, his interest 
m Hindu Muslim unity and 
the Khilafat, 659-61, his 
letter to the Viceroy in con- 
nection with war conference, 
664, 667-71; conducts a 

recrmting campaign, 664-66, 
his senous illness, 672-77, 
benefited by Kelkar’s 
treatment 677, agrees to 
take goat’s milk, 679, 
offers Satyagraha against 
the Rowlatt Bills, 680- 
700, meets Rajagopalachan, 
684, calls upon the country 
to observe a hartal and fast 
as protest against the Rowlatt 
Act, 684, sells proscribed 
literature, 690, admmistcrs 
the Swadeshi vow, 691, pre- 
vented from going to Delhi 
and brought to Bombay, 
692-93, goes to Ahmedabad 
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the Conqrc'x. 727 - 29 , hi5 
search for thc'pmnin" xxJiceJ, 
731 - 33 , adopts Kindi for 
his dress, 737 , Ins conxersa- 
tion x\ ilh a mill-oxx ncr about 
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Smdrslii, 716 -} J; moves 
non oo operat on rrsohilion 
at the nuprat Political Con- 
fcrf'cc, 7 '‘ 1 , jLcts jns'cij llir 
no!i-fo-op'‘’'ation re'ohition 
at the Calrutta ajs-ri i! Ckui- 
frrex', 751 ( 6 , pets non-Co- 
0 , 'cjatioi ronUition and 
tlr-ftcd con'titiition pa<*cd 
at thcN-'ppur Cotirrrss, 7 30 - 
50 , bids f-'rcucll to tbc 
reader, 751-5 5 

Gand’ii, Mr'^ Kasturbai, the 
autlio'b xxifr, 205 , 200 , 

\C'K 627 , 611 . 672 , 679 , 

a spmtetl p irl, drrcPirds the 
undue restrictions imposed 
b. her hushand, 16 , he tries 
to cshicatc her, 17 , xsrongl^ 
susperted and penccutcd b> 
him, 3 5 - 15 , made miserable 
b> him, 130 - 35 , disapproves 
the author s proposal to 
return gifts, 329 - 30 , but is 
since reconciled, 331 , her 
matchless endurance, 413 - 15 , 
her courage, 180 - 81 - 
Gandhi, Mrs Putlibai, the 
author’s mother, 4 , deeply 
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religious, 5-6, her fasting, 
5-6, her intelligence, 6, 
objects to the author’s pro- 
ceeding to England for study, 
55-56, but permits him on 
his taking a vow to abstain 
from wine, woman and meat, 
56, her death, 128 
Gandhi, Ramdas, the author’s 
son, 484, 578, the author 
cures his broken arm by earth 
treatment, 457-58 
Gandhi, Sjt Virchand, 258, 
joins the author in his diete- 
tic experiments, 137 
Gandhi, Tulsidas, the author’s 
uncle, Diwan in Porbandar, 3 
Gandhi, Uttamchand, author’s 
grandfather, Diwan in Por- 
bandar, a man of principle, 

3 

Ganganath Vidyalaya, 568 
Ganges, the, 265, 359, 584, 588, 
605, 614 
Gaya Babu, 608 
Genesis, the book of, 101 
Germiston, 174 
Ghatkopar, 372 
Ghose, Babu Motilal, 332 
Ghoshal, Sjt , 337 


Gidwani, Acharya, 692 
Gifts to the author, converted 
by him mto a public trust, 
328-31 

Giles, Mr, 7 

Ginu, Dorabji Edulji, the head- 
master, Kathiawad High 
School, Rajkot, makes sports 
compulsory for boys, 20, 
fines the author for absence 
at the gymnasium, 21 
Girgaum, 367, 372 
Gita, Bhagavad, the author’s 
father reads, 5, the author’s 
reading and appreciation of, 
99, 100, 101, 392, 393, 399, 
495, 676 

Gladstone, Mr , 305 
Gladstone, Mrs , 305 
Godfrey, Dr William, treats 
plague patients, 433, 434, 
436 

Godfrey, Mr George, leads the 
Indian deputation to Mr 
Chamberlain, 387 
Godfrey, Mr James, 162 
Godfrey, Mr Subhan, 162, 209 
Godhra Conference, 733 
Gokhale, G K , 233, 338, 342, 
423, 514, 517, 531-33, 538, 
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558, 571, 575-76, 727, the 
author first meets, 264-65, 
the author irons his scarf, 
317-18, gets the author’s 
resolution passed in the 
Congress Subjects Com- 
mittee, 339-41 , the author 
lives with, 345-56, introduces 
the author to Dr Ray, 345, 
celebrates Ranade’s anniver- 
sary, 346-47 , equips the 
author for his third class 
tour and sees him off, 355- 
56, anxious to have the 
author’s help in his public 
work, 363, 373, 560-62 
Gokhale, Mrs Avantikabai, 627, 
736 

Goodeve, 120 

Gorakh Prasad, Babu, 613, 614, 
621 

Govindaswami, 448 
Grant Medical College, 676 
‘Green Pamphlet’, the, the author 
writes, 250, second and re- 
vised edition of, 266 
Griffith, Mr 696, 697 
Guide to Health, 404 
Gujarat, 29, 561, 613, 656, 666, 
737 


Gujarati, 4, 18, 24-25, 50, 99, 
109, 112, 404, 425, 428, 445, 
465, 500, 627, 682, 706, 744 
Gujaratis, 412, 467, 558, 559, 
651, 732 

Gujarat Sabha, 648 
Gurukul, Kangri, 557, 579, 584 

HAJI Muhammad Haji Dada, 
Sheth, 209 

Hail Muhammad Haji Toosab, 
Sheth, 186 

Handwriting,'thc author’s bad — 
and his reflection on, 22 
Haq, Maulana Mazharul, 607, 
625 

Hardinge, Lord Viceroy, 343, 
537, 597 

Hardvar, 518, 582, 584, 588, 
589 

Hanbhadra Sun, 204 
Harihar Sharma, ‘Anna’, 568 
Hanlal, 464 
Hanshchandra, 9 
Harkishanlal, Lala, 721, 724, 
Hams, Miss, 181 
Hartal, against the Rowlatt Act, 
686-87, in Delhi, 688, m 
Bombay, 689-91 

Hasrat Mohani, Maulana, 711, 
718 
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Haveh, 5, 29, 45, 47, 253 
Heroes and Hero-worship, 102 
Heycock, Mr , the Collector of 
Motihari, 614, 619 
High Court, (Bombay), 131, 
140 

HiUs, Mr , 88, 307 
Himalayas, 614, 739 
Hitnsa, 522 

Hindi-Hindustani 25, 109, 247, 
425, 500, 610, 621, 627, 636, 
719, 721, 744 

Hind Swaraj, 521, 571, 730, pros- 
cribed by the Government, 
copies of — sold as Satyagraha, 
690 

Hmdu, 412, 415, 428, 482, 492, 
493, 496, 500, 586, 595, 

636, 659, 714, 715, 717, 

727, 750 

Hindu and Mahomedan Law, 
121 

Hinduism, 47, 100, 104, 178, 

179, 203, 236, 350, 587, 

750 

Hindu Law, 120,138 
Hindu-Mushm unity, 658-60, 
689, 750 

Hmdu University, 722 
Hobhouse, Miss Emily, 526 


Holbom Restaurant, 72, 90 
Hooghly, 248 
Horniman, Mr , 681, 705 
Hospital, the author serves in 
a, 301-02 

Hotel, the author refused ad- 
mission to a, 171 
House of Commons, 90 
Howard, Williams, 71, 89 
How I Became a Theosophist, 102 
Hinshikesh, 584, 587 
Hume, Mr , 337 
Hunter Gomnuttee, 710, 711, 
712 

Hunter, Sir William W , 227, 
602 

Hyderabad, 607 

IMPERIAL Citizenship Asso- 
ciation, 598 

Indentured emigration abolish- 
ed, 597-602 
India Club, 342 
Indian Ambulance Corps, 466 
Indian National Congress, the 
author attends, 332-34, he 
docs scavenger’s work at, 335 , 
untouchability among Con- 
gress delegates, 334, insani- 
tation in, 335, he serves as 
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clerk at, 336-37, prominence 
of English at, 338-39, the 
author’s experience of the 
Subjects Committee at, 
339-41, his resolution on 
Indian gnevances m South 
Africa passed in, 339-41 
Indian Opinion, 404, 423, 443, 474, 
701, started, 425 , the author’s 
work upon it a traming in 
self-restraint, 426, Satya- 
graha impossible without, 
426-27, removed to 
Phoenix, 447-49, first issue 
of— from Phosmx, 450-52 
Indians m South Afnca, the 
various classes of, 158-60, 
their hardships, 189-91, 
their struggle against a dis- 
franchising bdl, 209-13, 
their unsuccessful struggle 
against anti-Indian bills in 
Natal, 291-92, wait upon 
Mr Chamberlain in depu- 
tation,379,387, madetohvem 
locations, 428-31, form an 
Ambulance Corps dunng the 
Zulu ‘rebellion’, 466-69, and 
nurse the Zulus, 467-69 
Inns of Court, 75 


Institutions, pubhc, the author’s 
views on managing — ^with 
permanent funds, 294-95 
Ireland, Rev, 664 
Irvmg, Washington, 236 
Isa Haji Sumar, Sheth, 170, 171 
Islam, XXVI (V I), 25, 157, 203 
Islamic philosophy, 157 
lyenger, Sjt Kastun Ranga, 
684-85 

JAGADANANDBABU, 569 
Jainism, 29 
Jaipur, 257 
Jairamsmg, Sjt 431 
Jahanwala Bagh, 704, 709, 726, 
727 

Jamiatram Nanabhai, 372 
Jamnagar, 363, 366 
Janaka, Kmg, 603 
Janakdhanbabu, 625 
Janmashtami, 477 
Jayakar, Sjt M R, 711 
Jerajani, Sjt Vithaldas, 689, 
691 

Jeramdas, Sjt, 725, requests 
the author to finish autobio- 
graphy in jail, 418 
Jesus, 178, 183, 238, 350 
Jews, 412, 438, 459 
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Jhaven, Kalidas, 736 
Jhaven, Revashankar, 394, 
694, 736 

Jmnah, Mr, 558, 724, 749 
Jnana Vapi, (Well of Knowledge) 
the, 361 

Johannesburg, 168, 171, 191, 
307, 310, 311, 317, 388, 
397, 400, 408, 419, 420, 429, 
430, 432, 433, 441, 445, 
454, 455, 459, 462, 464, 466, 
474, 480, 496, 508, 510, 547 
Johannesburg Municipahty, neg- 
lects the Indian location, 
429-30, sets fire to it after 
an outbreak of plague, 441- 
42 

Johnston, Mr, 176, 179 
Joshiji, see Dave Mavji, 
Junagadh, 3, 59 
Justinian, 119 

KABA Gandhi, see Gandhi 
Karamchand 
Kaithi, 610 

Kalelkar, Kakasaheb, 568 
Kalibabu, 569 

Kali temple, the author visits, 
350 

Kallenbach, Herman, 421, 478, 


489, 490, 492, 493, 497, 498, 
508, 509, 514, 515, 531, 532, 
537 

Kalyan, 574 

Kalyandas, nurses plague pati- 
ents, 433 

Kamdar, Shnmati Ranubai, 736 
Kanuga, Dr , 674, 675 
Karachi, 600, 601 
Kashi Vishvanath Temple, the 
author visits — and is dis- 
appointed, 360-61 
Kathavate, Professor, 346, 353 
Kathiawad, 10, 17, 19, 51, 144, 
147, 585 

Kathiawad States, 3 
Kathlal, 650 

Kaul, Sjt , of Servants of India 
Society, 574 

Kaye and Malleson, 123, 124 
Kekobad Kavasji Dinshaw, Mr , 
538 

Kclkar, Sjt, Tee Doctor’, 
treats the author, 676-77 
KcKar, Sjt N G, 729 
Kellner, 249 
Key to Theosophy, 100 
Khadi, 712, 717, 718, 750, the 
birth of, 730-37, — move- 
ment, 738, 740-41 , 
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nnnufncturcd m Uic ‘\slmm, 
736-37 

Mr, 302, 327, 189 
IClicdi, 105, 635, 616, 665. 632, 
702, pca^ints’ S^t^ igriha m, 
618-57, 670, 701 
Khilafit, 662, 711, 715, 717, 
720, 723, 712, 711, 7-15, 750 
Kh\^^J 1 , Mr, 658 
iMngsford, Dr \nn'\, 71, 203 
Kitchin, Mr 119 
Kitchlu, Dr 688, 709 
Klipspruit, 1-12 
Kochr'ib, 639, 640 
Koran, HoK, 157 
Krause, Dr .State Attomc), 191 
ICnxisc, Mr , Pubbe Prosecu- 
tor, 191 

Knpal-uii, Acbarja, 607-08, 625 
Kruger, President, 192 
Kshitimohanbabu, 569 
Kuhne, 368, 369, h>dropathic 
treatment of, 397, 401, 462, 
512 

Kumbha Mela, 578-83, 589 
Kunzru, Pandit Hndayanath, 
579 

LABOURERS in Ahmedabad, 
strike for an increase of 


wages under the author’s 
guidance, 635-38, tlic au- 
tlior’s fast ui connection ssith 
the stnlc, 610--17, strike 
settlement, 611-46 
Laclihiram, C , 209 
Ladha Maharaj, 16 
Lads'smitJi, 322 
Lahore, 600, 688, 690, 710 
Lajpat Rai, Lala, 71-1, 745, 
710, 751 

LaLshman Jhula, 581-88 
Lakshini, 592 
Lakshmidas, Sjt, 733 
Lallubhai Samaldas, Sjt, (now 
Sir), 598 
Lamu, 153, 154- 
Languages, autlior’s views on — 
csscnual m Indian curricula, 
25 

Latin, 737 

LaUn, 78, 79, 119, 140 
Laughton, Mr , advocate of 
Dada Abdulla &, Co , in 
Durban, 286, 288, 289, 

321, a brave man, 280, ad- 
vises the author to land in 
Durban by day, 284, separa- 
ted from the author by the 
mob, 285 
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Lavator, 123, 124 
Law, English, the author reads, 
120 

La\v, Indian, the author’s study 
of, 137, 363 

Law, Roman, 78, the author 
reads, 119 

Law, Roman Dutch, the common 
law in South Africa, 119 
Law Society of Natal, opposes 
the author’s admission as ad- 
vocate, 216-19 

Laivyer, the author’s first failure 
in Bombay as a, 138-39, the 
author as a — m Rajkot, 
142-44, 147-48, 363-66, in 
South Africa, 195-99 
Leading Cases, 120 
‘Legal Maxims’, 121 
Leicester, 461 

Lely, Sir Fredenck, 78, the 
admmistrator of Porbandar, 
the author seeks the support 
of, 55 

Leonard, Mr, 196, 197 
Leper, the author, nurses a, 301 
Light of Asia, the author reads, 
100-01 

Lockhart, 80 

London, 516, 607, the author 


in, 64, 68-69, 73-75, 94-97, 
102, 111-12, 124, 488, 514, 
517, 519, 531, 533 
Louth (Lincolnshire), 439, 461 
Loyalty, the author’s, 256-57 
Lucknow, 603, 604, 609 
Lust, prevents the author from 
attending upon his father 
during his last moments, 
42-43, the author moved to — 
but saved, 105-06 
Lyceum, 519 

Lynchmg, of the author in 
Durban, 285-86 

MACINTYRE, Mr, 455 
Mackenzie, General, 468 
Madanjit, Sjt , 445, 447, starts 
Indian Opinion, 424, nurses 
plague patients, 433, 434, 439 
Madeira, 516 

Madras, 228, 266, 684, 686 
Maffey, Mr (now Sir John), 
598, 661 

Mahomed Ah, Maulana, 659 
Maitland, Edivard, 203 
Majmudar, Gangabehn, 733, 
734, 737 
Malabar, 155 

Malaviyaji, Pandit Madan 
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Mohin, 597, 618, 620, 710, 
711, 722, 723, 724, 727, 745, 
719, rcids the Dhngc^'at be 
fore the iiiihor, 17, ,nvitcs 
him when the Bennies Hindu 
Unucrsily wts founded, 343 
Malkani, Professor, 608 
Malta, 61 
Mamibai, 138 
Manchester, 100, 100 
Mandhk, 347 
Manckji, Mr , 209 
Mancklal, nurses plague patients, 
433 

Manilal, 483, his illness and the 
author’s h) dropathic treat- 
ment, 367-71, tlic autlior 
refused to give him chicken 
broth, 368-89, his recovery, 
370 

Manning, Miss, 108 
Manu, 484 

Manusmnh, the author, reads — 
and inchncs to atheism, 49, 
484 

Marathi, 25, 109 
Mantzburg, the author pushed 
out of the tram at, 165 
Marwadis, 636 
Mason, Mr , 252 


Mathcran, 678 
Mathura, 690, 693 
Aiauritius, 332 
Max Muller, 236 
Mayne, 120, 138 
Mazmudar, Tryambakrai, the 
author, goes to England witli, 
60-61, he goes to Ventnor 
with, 89-90 

Mazmudar, Pratap Chandra, 
353 

Meat-eating, tlic author misled 
into, 27-33, he gives up, 
33, a friend reasons svith him 
to resume, 67-68, his last 
effort to ‘reform* the autlior 
m taking to, 71-73 
Mclita, Dr Jivraj, 516, 517, 
531, 533, 536, 537 
Mehta, Dr P J, 63, 400, 517, 
578, 579, 622, teaches the 
author English etiquette, 
63-64, guides tlie author, 
66,68, puts tlie author up 
at lus Bombay house, 127 
introduces him to Raychand- 
bhai, 128 

Mehta, Sir Pherozeshah, 264,291, 
imcrowned km^ of Bombay, 
roars like a hon in law-courts. 
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121, 122, 124, 137, advises 
the author to pocket his in- 
sult, 145-46, the author 
meets, 257-58, helps the 
author to call a public meet- 
ing, 260, 261, likes the 
author’s speech, 261, the 
author travels in the com- 
pany of, 332-34, at the Con- 
gress Subjects Committee, 
339-41, has the law of 
evidence at his finger-tips, 364 
Mercury Press, 449 
Mers, the, 148 
Mirabai, 327 
Mitter, Justice, 350 
Mogalsarai, 573 
Mombasa, 154 
Montagu, Mr 723 
Morvi, 355 

Motihan, 612, 614, 621 
Motdal, tailor and public worker 
of Wadhwan, 563, 564 
Mozambique, 155 
Mozambique, Governor-Gene- 
ral of, 152 

Muhammad Kasam Kamruddin, 
171, 209 

Muhammad, the Prophet, 102, 
236 


Mukarji, Raja, Sir Pyanmohan, 
268, 350 
Muktanand, 129 
Muller, George, of Bristol, 200 
MuUick, Dr, 354 
Munshi, Mr, 258, 260 
Munshiramji, Mahatma, see 
Shraddhanandji 
Murray, Rev Andrew, 200 
Mutiny of 1857, 123 
Muzaffarpur, 607 

NAAZAR, Sjt Mansukhlal, 

327, 424, 454, guides the 
Indian commumty in Durban, 
279-81 , stays with the 

author and helps him m 
public work, 293 
Nadiad, 665, 673, 674, 698, 701 
Nagenbabu, 569, 570 
Nagpur Congress, Deshaban- 
dhu and Lalaji accept non- 
co-operation at, 745-46 
Naidu, Shnmati Sarojini, 519, 
681, 689, 690 

Narajan Hemchandra, the au- 
thor meets, 108-13, his lingu- 
istic ambitions, 109-10, ex- 
changes vegetanan delica- 
cies \%ath the author. 111, 
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meets Cnrdmtl M-inmng 
tlic auUior as hvs inter- 
preter, 111, goes about m 
England and iVmcnca, in a 
shirt and dholt, 113 
Karmad, tlic poet Narmada- 
shankar, 29, 236 
Narsmhram, 209 
Nasik, 132 

Natal, 151, 155, 158, 165, 172, 
388, 420, 4-H, 4d6, 547 
Natal Indian Congress, 226, 
233, 293, the autlior founds, 
220-21 

National Indian Associauon, 108 
National Liberal Club, 532 
Natrajan, Sjt , 598 
Natajiian, v^i (V I) 425, 475, 
706, 707 

Negroes, 380, 432 
Nehru, Pandit Motilalji, 710, 
721, 723, 726, 745 
Nepal, 615 
Nepalbabu, 569 
Nctlcy Hospital, 530, 536 
Nishkulanand, 13, 309 
Nivedita, Sister, 353-54 
‘No Breakfast Association’, 400 
Non-co-operation, 719, 720, 

743, 745, 746, 750, passed 
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at Gujarat Provincial Confe- 
rence, 744 
Non-violence, 704, 743, 744 
Notre Dame, 115 
Numbers, the book of, 101 
Nursing, tlic author’s passion 
for, 259 

O’DWYER, Sir Michael, 693, 
709 

Officials, English, inconsidcratc- 
ncss of , 244-45 
Oldfield, Dr , 85, 87 
Orange Free State, condition of 
tlic Indians in, 189 
Ota Gandhi, see Gandhi Uttam- 
eh and 

Oxford, 78, 525 

PADIACHI, Rangasami, 209 
Padshah, Mr Baijorji, a great 
humamtarian, 262 
Padshah, Mr Pcstonji, 262, 354, 
thinks it a mistake for the 
author to go to South Africa, 
262, 263 

Palanpur, 357, 730 
Pall Mall Gazette, The, 69 
Pal, Sjt Bipin Chandra, 725 
Palwal, 692 
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Pamphlets, two, -wntten by the 
author, 225 

Panchama, 412 

Pandya, Kh'ishnashankar, the 
author’s Samsknt teacher, 
asks him to suck to Samsknt, 
23-24 

Pandya, Mohanlal, 635, 648, the 
‘onion thief’, 651-54 

Pardekop, the author assaulted 
at, 169-70 

Parekh, Sir Gokuldas Kahandas, 
648 

Paukh, Mrs Mambehn, 627 

Pankh, Narahan, 627 

Pankh, Shankarlal, 635, 648, 
650, 652 

Pans, 114,517, the author visits, 
114-15 

Parker, Dr , of the City Temple, 
182 

Parsi, Rustomji, 162, 212, 245, 
261, 448, 550, 551, 553, en- 
rolled as volunteer, »209; the 
author’s family goes to his 
house in Durban, 284, the 
author reaches his house, 
286, the mob surrounds it, 
285-86, 287-88, his chanties, 
301, appointed trustee by 
the author, 329 


Parsis, 412, 428, 493, 496 
ParUUon, the, 738 
Patel, Sjt Vallabhbhai, 637, 
643, 649, 656, 665, 673, 674, 
680, 743 

Patel, Sjt. Vithalbhai, 648 
Pathan, 467 

PaUdars, 646, 648, 651, 655, 
657 

Patna, 605, 607, 618 
Patwardhan, 646 
Patwardhan, Appa, 568 
Paul, Mr, 162, 209 
Pavitra Ekadasht, 736 
Pearson, 182, 570 
Peasants, their gnevances re- 
dressed m Champaran, 603- 
36, their poverty, 630, their 
Satyagraha m Kheda, 648- 
57 

Perfect Way in Diet, The, 71 
Persian, 23, 25 
Personal Properly, 120 
PeUt, Mr. Jehangir, 558, 598 
PeUt, Mrs Jaiji, 599 
Phadkc, Mama, 568 
Phoenix Settlement, 308, 310, 
447-49, 453, 510, 511, 557, 
569, 641 , first issue of Indian 
Opinion, from, 450-52 
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Phooka, a process of extracting 
milkj 678 

Pillaij A Kolandavellu, 209 

Pillay, Sjt G Parameshvaran, 
266 

Pincutt, Mr Frederick, gives the 
author encouraging advice, 
122, 196 

Pitt, 75 

Plague in Johannesburg, 432- 
39 

Plea for Vegetanamsm, Salt’s 
book, converts the author to 
vegetarianism, 69 

Plymouth Brethren, 184, 248 

Poet, the, (Ravmdranath), 557, 
569 

Polak, Mr Henry, 445, 454, 
465, 467, 52 1 , 523 , the author 
meets, 443, joins Phoenix 
Settlement, 455, qualifies as 
attorney, 455, his marriage, 
459-60 

Polak, Mrs , 458, 459, 460, 462 

Political Agent, author’s father 
comes into conflict with a, 
4, author insulted by a, 144- 
45 

Poona, 264, 266, 559, 560, 563, 
571, 573, 574, 576 


Pope’s Tamil handbook, 501 
Porbandar, 139, 198, 563, aut- 
thor’s grand-father Diwan m 
and loyal to, 3, his father 
and uncle Diwans in, 3, 
author born in, 6, he leaves 
— for Rajkot, 7, he is taken to 
— for marnage, 11, hears 
Ramayana m, 46, he seeks the 
support of the administra- 
tor of, 55, 148, he accepts 
the offer of a Meman firm 
in, 150 

Port Natal, 155, 283 
Portsmouth, the author’s tempta- 
uon in, 175-76 
Pradosha, 493, 494 
Pratt, Mr , the Commissioner, 
N D , 698 

President Street, Pretoria, the 
author walks through — and 
IS assaulted, 192 
Pretoria, 156,162,163,205, 236, 
248, 388, the author’s mom- 
entous journey from Durban 
to, 165-74, the author’s Chris- 
tian contacts in, 177-85, the 
author addresses the Indians 
in, 186-89, the author’s 
difficulty m moving out of 
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doors after 9 p m , in, 190-91 , 
the author assaulted 
for using a foot-path in, 
193-93, the author’s stay in 
— a most valuable experi- 
ence, 195, English hair-cut- 
ter in — refuses to cut the 
author’s hair, 318 
Prmce Ranjitsinhji, 63 
Pundahk, 627 

Punjab, the, 692, 693, 704, 705, 
706, 709, 710, 712, 714, 716, 
721, 722, 723, 745 
Punjabhai Hirachand, Sjt , 639 
Pun, 605, 609 
Pydhum, 694 
Pythagoras, 71 

QURESHI, Mr Shuaib, 658 

RAJAGOPALACHARI, 684, 
685, 686 

Rajas, bedecked like ivomen, the 
author’s reflections on, 342-44 
Rajasthamk Court, 3, 7 
Rajqyoga, M N Dvivedi’s, 392 
Rajendra Prasad, Babu, 605, 
608, 609, 621, 625 
Rajkot, 12, 18, 42, 46, 51, 55, 
57, 132, 135, 140, 151, 259, 


357, 563, 565, 568, 589, the 
author’s father Diwan m, 
4, the author at school m, 
7, ‘reform’ sweepmg over, 
27-28, Bhagavat reading in, 
47, the author learns tole- 
ration m, 47, and hears mis- 
sionanes abusmg Hinduism 
m, 48, 100, starts legal 

practice m, 142, msulted by 
the Pohtical Agent m, 144, 
\vntes the Green Pamphlet 
m, 250 , serves on the samtary 
committee in, 251-53, joins 
Diamond Jubilee Celebra- 
tions, m, 256, agam starts 
legal practice in, 363, 365 
Rama Rahsha, the autlior learns 
by heart, 46 

Ramadevji, Acharya, 584 
Ramanama, 473, 512, the author 
taught to repeat, 46 
Ramanbhai, Sir, 699 
Ramqyana, Tulasidas’, 513, read 
by Ladha Maharaj and liked 
by the author, 46 
Rambha, the good nurse, teaches 
the author Ramanama, 45, 67 
Ramji, Sjt , 737 
Ramnanni Prasad, 608, 625 
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Rimrin, i92. *593, J9! 

Rnnndc, Justice, 2')B, 317, 316, 
3t7 

R’un5'\!)cb of Porbrnicinr, 1 53, 
153 

Rnncoon, "■j’j, 573, 573, 5C0, 
533, G22 

Rn^'lnnVnr, the nnliimn 
cool 135 56 

R''\clnndbhni, 23b 139, ihc 

onthor »i3cct* — •’nd w cnptj- 
\’’tcd In liim, 123-31 , Jjclps 
outlior HI hn rcliriotn quest, 
203, <;crHh liim iclH'ioas 
booljt,205 (unn ihc nmlior s 
ihoHjjhii m ihc direction of 
brrh rrJ i^a, 305-07 
Rn%, Dr P C , Gollnlc miro 
duces the nithor to, 355, 
316, pr'iscs the 'luthor’s 
speech, 35 5 secs the lutlior 
off ot Colcullo station md is 
stopped bv the iiclct col- 
Icetor 356 
Real Proper!}, 120 
Rebellion, the Zulu the author 
senes in, 307, 308 
Recruiting Cnmpaign, 663-67, 
672, 675 
Red Sen, 538 


Reed, Dr Stnniet, 598, 599 
Religions, the author studies, 
235-38 

Rthm to jSrtiff, Just’s, ’101, 102 
Reuter, 250, 251 
Rc\ islnnhnr Jnejmn, Sjt , 128, 
327 

Richtnoiui, 63, 82 
Ripon College, 333 
Ripon, I-ortl, 211 
Riich, Mr 3C8, 391, -125, -135, 
155 

Roberf. I- td\ Ccciln, 535 
Roberts Lituteinnt, son of 
Lord Roberts, nounded nnd 
earned from the field b> tlic 
Indian mibuhncc corps, 
323 

Roberts, Lord, 323 
Roberts, Mr, Undcr-Sccrctary 
of State for India, 530, 536 
Robinson, Sir Jolin, 210 
Rov’latt, Act, -lOG 
Rovlati Bills, 670, Sat^agralia 
against, 680-92 
Ronlatt Committee, 080 
Rudr.a, Pnnapal Sushilkumar, 
557, 558, 658, 665 
Ruskm, his Unto This Last, capti- 
vates tlic author, 131, his 
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influence on the author, 
445-46, 459, 462 

SABAE.MATI, 637,641, 673, 730 
Saharanpur, 580 
Sale, 203 
Salem, 684 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar, 
the author keeps one term 
at, 51 

Samarth, Sjt , 363 
Samsknt, 99, 500, 501, 569, 
the author finds — diflScult 
but IS prevailed upon to stick 
to it, 23-25 

Sanitary Committee, in Rajkot 
the author serves on, 251-53 
Samtary reform, among Indians 
in South Afnca, the author’s 
endeavours at, 324-25 
Santa Cruz, 372 
Santoshbabu, 596 
Saptapadi, 14 

Sarala Devi, Shnmati, Ft Ram- 
bhaj Dutt’s wfe, 710 
Saraladevi, Shnmati, Sheth 
Ambalal’s wife, 645 
Sanodq^a, 445, proscnbcd by 
the Government and sold 
as Satyagraha, 690 


Satyagraha, 393, 410, 423, 425, 
426, 431, 474, 475, 476, 
478, 480, 487, 489, 496, 510, 
514, 558, 571, 597, 602, 679, 
the birth of, 474-75 , distin- 
guished from passive resis- 
tance, 474, in connection 
with the Indian Volunteer 
Corps, 525-30, potential — 
agamst the Viramgam cus- 
toms, 563-67 , m Champaran, 
612-34, in Kheda, 648-57 
agamst the Rowlatt BiUs, 
683-700, tlie fitness for, 
701-03, 706 

Satyagraha Ashram, 597, 604, 

639- 41, 643, 674, 675, 676, 
681, 730, 731, 732, 735, 737, 
founded in Ahmedabad, 
589-91, rules for, 590, un- 
touchables admitted into, 
592, 594, removed to Sabar- 
mati, 640, non-1 filing in, 

640- 41 

Saljagraha in South Afnca, com- 
panion volume to this, being 
an account of the author’s 
life 1906-14, 475, 602 

Satyagraha Sabha, 682, 703 

Satyagrahi, 493, 510, 517, 526, 
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6**0, 611, GIP, 651, 652, 655, 
656,698, 701, 702 
Sau ipnl, Dr , 680,709 
Siundcrs, Mr, ctlilor of T?' 

r !;l sh"Tr, 270, 35 1 
Sa\ Mndhopur, 693 
Scavcrging, done b\ the author, 
335 

Schlcsin Ml'S, 121, her iptnt 
of sacrifice, jnda^trv, braverv 
““rd honcsu, -22, 123,Golh- 
•'k s estimate of, 123 
Sen, Kcdiav Cinndra, 355 
Sen, Sjt I R , 729 
Sermon on the Mount goes 
straighl to the •’Uthor’s heart, 
101 

Sen ants of India Socicta, 560, 
561 571, 576, 579, 628 
SctaK''d, Mr Clumanlal, 332, 
333 

Shamal Ehatt, the author im- 
pressed b> a stanra of, 50, 
101 

Shambhub'*bu, 625 
Shanimd Clan, 558, 562, 568-71, 
580 

Sharadbabu, 569 
Shastras, 675 
Shastn, Chmtaman, 568 


Slmtn, Mr V S S , 576, 683 
Shastn, Pandit Shunnath, 353 
Shaul at Ah, Mauhna, 74 1 
Slicmmclpcnnick 123 
Shifl.r, the author’s, 586 87 
Shisji, Sjt , 736 

Shraddhanandji, Sts ami, 557, 
579, 509, 688, 692, 710, 
71 1, 721, 751, Uic author 
meets, 581, msitcd to speak 
m the Jumma Masjid, 688 
Shras'>n, 0, 9 
Shtr cn Pilnbkrht ^'alal , 8 
Shnnagar, 379 

Shukla, Rajl umar, 603, GOl-, 
605, 606, 608, 613, 615 
Shulla, Sjt Ddpatram, 63, 68, 
69 

Siklis, 727 
Simla, 661 
Sindh, 686 
Sindhi, 625 
Sinha, Lord, 722 
Sis, Sir Franl, Chairman of 
Bihar Inquiry Committee, 
633 

Smoking, the, author takes to, 
36-37, and gives up, 37 
Smuts-Gandhi Settlement of 
1914, 597 
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Snell’s Equity, 120, 123, 394 
Sobam, Mr. Umar, 680, 694, 
706, 734, 738 

Solicitors, Payne, Gilbert and 
Sayani, Bombay the author 
takes chambers m the offices 
of, 366 

Soman, Babasaheb, 627, 631 
Song Celestial, The, 99, 100 
Sorabji Adajania, Mr ,517, 523, 
526 

South Africa, XXI (Vol 1)18,22, 
85,91, 119, 124, 139, 160, 161, 
166, 172, 219, 302, 350, 354, 
358, 390, 391, 395, 398, 399, 
408, 424, 426, 428, 429, 431, 
433, 439, 457, 458, 475, 478, 
488, 489, 496, 499, 501, 

514, 517, 521, 529, 537, 538, 
541, 547, 548, 557, 560, 581, 
585, 586, 590, 594, 642, 659, 
727. 730, the author accepts 
an offer to proceed to, 149- 
50, he sails for, 152, he 
returns home from, 245-48, 
suddenly recalled to and sails 
for, 270, returns to India 
from, 332-33 the author’s 
resolution on the Indian 
gnevances in — passed bv the 


Subjects Committee of the 
Calcutta Congress, 339-41 , 
and by Congress, 340-41, 
called agam to, 373, sails 
for, 373 

South Africa General Mission, 
178, 235 

Southampton, 63 
Sparks, Col , 468 
Speaker, the author’s first fai- 
lures as, 88-91, he appears 
before the Pretona Indians 
as, 186-87, the author as a 
— m Bombay, 260-61, in 
Poona, 264-66, in Madras 
266-67, at the Calcutta 
Congress, 341 
Spion Kop, 321 
Sports and gymnastics, the 
author’s dishke for — as a 
youth, 20-21 
St Aldan’s Mission 301 
Standard Elocutionist, Bell’s 74 
Standerton, 168-71 
Stangcr, 223 

Subrahmaniam, Dr , 266, 267 
Subrahmaniam, Sjt G , 266 
Sudamapun, 6 
Suez Canal, 538 
Surdas, xxv n (V I) 
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Surendranath, 627 
Svargashram, 588 
Swadeshi vow, 689, 717, — yarn, 
731 , — ^movement, 738, 739 
Swami Anand, 568, requests the 
author to ivrite his autobio- 
graphy, \xi (V I) 418 
Swaraj, 729, 730, 739, 745, 

749 

Sydenham, 205 

TAGORE, Maharaja, 268 
Tagore, Maharshi Devendranath, 
109, 353 

Talvalkar, Dr , 676 
Tamil, 425, 500 

Tamils, Tamilians, 412, 500, 
501, 684 
Tata, Lady, 599 
Tatum, Mr, 284 
Tax, £ 3, author’s unsuccessful 
opposition to, 230-34 
Tea, given up by the author, 
485 

Telang, 347 
Telugus, 684 

Temptations, the author’s, 32- 
34, 105, 154 

Thakkar Sjt Amritlal, also 
Thakkar Bapa, 592, 648 


Thakurdvar, 689 
Theft, the author’s — of coppers, 
36, since given up, 37, the 
author’s — of a bit of gold 
and confession, 38-39 
The Kingdom of God Is Within 
Tou, 131 

Theory of Utility, 68 
Theosophical Society, 100, 236, 
391 

Theosophists, the author comes 
m contact with, 391, 392, 
397, 455 

Third Class, the author travels, 

356- 59, his reflections on the 
hardships of — ^passengers, 

357- 59, woes of — passengers, 
565-66, 571-74, 580, 600-01 

Tilak Lokamanya, 664, 667, 
722, 723, 725, 726, 728, 746, 
the author meets, 264, his 
darbar in the Calcutta Con- 
gress Camp, 333 
Tinkathia, 603, 610, 634 
Tirhut, Division in Bihar, 612, 
613 

Toleration, the author learns — 
for all religions, 47 
Tolstoy, 13 1, his views on 
Eiffel Tower and tobacco. 
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115-16, his The Kingdom of 
God Is Within Ton over- 
whelms the author, 204, the 
author reads other books by, 
237 

Tolstoy Farm, 490, 493, 494, 
496, 498, 499, 500, 504, 505, 
508, 510, 641 
Tongaat, 223 

Transvaal, the, 156, 172, 389, 
420, 422, 547, the condition 
of the Indians m, 190, 
386-88, 408-10 
Trappist Monastery, 498 
Tribhuvandas, Dr , 303 
Trivedi, Uttamlal, 558 
Truth, 515, 524, 595, 616, 621, 
752 

Tulasidas, his Ramayana a great 
favourite with the author, 46 
Turban, the author asked to take 
off his, 158 

Tyabji, Justice Badruddin, 137, 
the author meets, 257 
Tyabji, Mr Abbas, 260-62, 71 1, 
743 

Tyeb Haji Khan Muhammad, 
Shcth, 189, 385, the opposite 
party to the suit, 164, the 
chief Indian trader m 


Pretoria, 186, accepts the au- 
thor’s advice to settle the 
case out of court, 198 

UNITY, Hmdu-Mushm, 750 
Unto This Last, Ruskm’s, capti- 
vates the author, 131, deeply 
impresses the author, 445-46 
Untouchables, the author visits 
their quarters, 252-53, ad- 
mitted into the Ashram, 
592 

Untouchabihty, at the Calcutta 
Congress, 334, resolution 
about the removal of — passed 
by the Nagpur Congress, 
750 

Untruth, the author’s — and how 
he purged himself of it, 92- 
98 

Urdu, 25, 501, 610, 719, 744 

VAALKRANZ, 322 
Vaidyanathadham, 589 
Vaishampayan, Mrs Anandi- 
bai, 627 

Vaishnava, 492, 736 
Vaishnavism, 42 
Vankaner, 4 
Vasishtha, x^vi (V I) 
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Williams’ and Edward’s Real 
Property, 120 

WiUmgdon, Lord, Governor of 
Bombay, 560, 566 
Wokmg Cemetery, 102 
Woodgate, General, 322 
Wybe, Col ,468 

YAGNIK, Sjt Indulal, 649,706 
Yeravada, xxi (V I), 475 
Toga Sutras, Patanjali’s, 392 


Toung India, 425, 704-08 

ZANZIBAR, 155, 162, 262, 
the author taken to a brothel 
in, 154 

Zulu ‘Rebelhon’, the author’s 
work m — sets him thinking 
of self-control, 307, the 
author forms an Indian 
Ambulance Corps durmg, 
466-69 




